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Che Yudependent. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


FULL-BLOWN are the royal roses, 

And ripe are the grapes on the vines ; 
For the Sun in his high pavilion, 

The Sultan of Summer, shines !” 


The world is the garden of Irem, 
Or would be, with one thing more-- 
The absence of Death's black camel, 
That is kneeling at every door! 





“* Where, Allah, shall I find thee?” 
And answered all around : 

** Know that when thou hast sought Him 
Thou hast already found.” 


** How knoweth thou Allah liveth?” 
They asked a Bedouin ; 

‘What! Does this dawn need torchlight 
In order to be seen?” 


Ascend the highest Heaven, 
Still Allah is above ; 

Not reached, but comprehended 
By his eternal Love! 


Words that are worthy of Him 
Have never yet been heard. 
Let us adore in silence 
The Uncreated Word! 





What are the words of Allah 
In the chapter Of the Crown ? 
**In the night of Al Kadr 
Wesent the Koran down. 
‘How shalt thou understand it, 
That dost so little know 
How excellent that night is, 
And how its watches go? 
That holy night is better 
Than a thousand moons of years; 
For then descend the angels, 
And Gabriel appears 
By the command of Allah, 
Whose just decrees they bear 
Concerning every creature 
That Death shall smite, or spare. 
Peace till the morning rises 
In tent, and tower, and town ; 
For in the night of Al Kadr 
We sent the Koran down!” 
New York City. 
- - oe - - — 


PILGRIMAGE. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 





SHE mounts the brown and windy hill. 
No whit the maiden cares 
For slippery path or noisy rill 
Or April’s saucy airs ; 
Since the braggart youth, in his freakish power, 
Would hurry her back from the Pilgrim’s flower. 


Her gown, close wound by breezes rude, 
A lovely shape defines, 

Whose light luxuriance breaks the bud 
Of Puritanic lines; 

Her arch impatience reflects my own 

As she sets her foot on a sliding stone. 


A wandering artist fisher I, 
A man of brooks and dreams ; 
With rod and pencil, book and fly, 
I wind the dappled streams ; 
Tis beauty calls; and I fain would go, 
With a breeze to woo or a gale to blow. 


From Sage’s ruined mill I come ; 
With Sage’s Brook I rise ; 
The freckled trout in eddying foam 
May leap before my eyes ; 
Not a line to throw, not a book to spare 
Where I've fished for hours at the foot of Bear! 


Tongh hazel, rooted in the cleft, 
Beside the thready fall, 
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O’erlooks the quiet pool I’ve left 

And trims the rocky wall. 
I scale the cliff to its crumbling edge 
And cling like « cat to the granite ledge. 


I see her. Eyes delicious blue, 
Shy glancing up or down ; 
Lip curves piquant, and tender, too ; 
Long locks of ruddy brown. 
True dead-leaf color, they fitly shade 
The pearly tints of the mountain maid. 


The Mayflower in her ungloved hand, 
Full clusters lightly prest ; 
Coyly its waxen buds expand 
Upon her simple breast : 
’Mid the dim, rough setting its petals glow 
With rustic blushes on Northern snow. 


Her bashful looks encounter mine, 
Gone like a startled deer ! 
Through wood-ways black with Northern pine 
Her beauties disappear : 
And budding April, who vaunts his power, 
Protects with his presence the Pilgrim’s flower! 
Say Farm, BERKSHIRE Co., Mass. 
REPSOL LESS 


GRUMBLING. 
BY GEO. H. HEPWORTH, D.D. 


Ir is just as mucha man’s duty to be 
happy,#s happy as his circumstances allow,as 
it is to be virtuous and honest. To make the 
best of whatever comes into your life is to 
plane the plank with the grain the proper 
way, as every master workman knows; but 
many foolish folk insist on planing against 
the grain, and then declare that luck is 
always against them. Ifa man is less happy, 
by even so much as a scruple’s weight, 
than his circumstances warrant, it indicates 
either weakness of mind or a want of faith, 
or a temperament which needs the disci- 
pline of severe correction. 

First, a weak-minded man mistakes the 
meaning of experiences, and is prone to 
declare that everything is going wrong, 
when in point of fact only one thing out of 
a score of things is playing the part of the 
crooked stick in the bundle. The nineteen 
sticks which lie close together because they 
are straight, he takes no thought of; but 


the one crooked stick occupies ali 
his attention, and he can think of 
nothing else. For myself, it has 


been the policy of my life not to allow one- 
twentieth of my experiences to dominate 
the other nineteen-twentieths and to spoil 
my enjoyment of them. The difference be- 
tween one man and another is that one man 
finds something to make him happy, while 
the other is generally successful in his 
search for something to make him miser- 
able. I have known people who always 
seemed to have a bit of Heaven about 
them, in spite of adverse surroundings; and 
I have known people who seemed to exude 
a sulphurous odor, though their circum- 
stances were reasonably auspicious. Sec- 
ond: Want of faith in the general fitness 
of things is like the sudden taste of lemon, 
which sets the teeth on edge and makes 
one cringe. If you believe that affairs 
are all in a tangle, that the Lord 
has put you into the midst of the wrong 
environment, you will probably have a per- 
fect bedlam of a life You are not ina 
condition to enjoy anything, but in just the 
frame of mind to grumble at the sunshine 
because it did not come sooner, and at the 
shower because it came so late. There 
are good folk in the world, who don’t 
know what they want, and who are 
always wishing they had the other thing, 
no matter what that other thing may be. 
If 8 child is to be born to them, they haven't 





made up their minds whether they wish it 
to bea girlora boy. The moment it is put 
into their arms. however, they are perfectly 
sure, if it chances to be. a girl, that they 
always wanted a boy; and if it chances to 
be a boy, they declare that the one petition 
which they reiterated was that it might be 
a girl. Not even the neuter gender would 
satisfy them, because whatever is is all 
wrong. They are not like bees, who 
somehow manage to suck honey out of a 
thistle without getting stung, but rather 
like spiders, who deliberately weave a web 
to catch every passing evil withal. I donot 
intend by this comparison to wrong the 
poor spider, who simply does his duty when 
he makes a feast of moth or fly, but simply 
to say that a man can find better business 
than fly or moth-hunting. The truth is, 
life is hardly worth the having if we must 
needs fill the corridors of time with long re- 
verberating growls. Until we can get some- 
thing of happiness out of every passing 
hour, we are still in the nurse’s arms and 
suffering from infantile disorders. I have 
infinite respect for the venerable saint who 
said: ‘‘I have all my life been striving 
for a contented mind, and now I propose 
to sit down contented without it.” 

All things disturb a man who is deter- 
mined to be disturbed. Nothing seems 
straight when the soul is crooked. If there 
is vinegar in the mouth, not sugar itself 
tastes sweet. Whatever weather we have 
displeases him, though we have a variety 
from which to choose that ought to satisfy 
any one who could be happy either in 
Greenland or the tropics. He never saw such 
a Sumner as this! conveniently forgetting 
that the last twenty Summers have been 
justlike this is, and that he has uttered the 
same criticism with each recurring season 
as far back as the tormented memory of his 
friends can go. He speaks as though the 
thermometer had a personal grudge against 
him, and in a tone which implies that if 
the manufacture of weather were only left 
to him he would show the Lord what 
could be done. So he would, doubtless; 
and that may be the reason why the Lord 
prefers to make it himself, 

Of course I do not intend to affirm that it 
is possible to live ina state of continual 
bliss. Not even a pure and undefiled re- 
ligion can produce such a magical result. 
Aman must sometimes set his teeth to- 
gether with desperate determination, and 
sometimes must he wipe the tears of swift 
flowing sorrow from his eyes. Nay, I think 
there are moments when peevishness of the 
most exasperating kind is a privilege, a ne- 
cessity, and as proper an expression of feel- 
ing as laughter is of joy. When one has 
the toothache, for example, it is utterly out 
of the question to smile benignly, or to feel 
like holding one’s hands in benediction over 
a naughty world. There is a time to be 
querulous; but it ought not to be allowed to 
become chronic. When the tooth rages 
solitude should be sedulously sought and 
indulged in until the pain lets go its hold. 
The lips had better be shut than parted; for 
if parted expletives and candid expressions 
of opinion more remarkable for strength 
than beauty are apt to issue thence. And, 
again, one cannot imagine himself in Heaven 
when he is enduring the pangs unutterable 
of dyspepsia; nor is it his duty to attempt 
such folly. At such a time no one should 
look for politeness or courtesy, Men are 
mortal and dyspepsia is diabulical. Mortal- 
ity and dyspepsia, however mized, do not 
result in happiness. It is a volcanic expe, 








rience, and analogy teaches us that when 
the internal arrangements of the earth are 
interfered with dust and smoke and dan- 
gerous missiles will fill the air. Neither 
wife nor children should look for too much 
while the convulsions continue, even 
though the sufferer be a saint. Saint and 
sinner are pretty much alike when this mal- 
ady attacks them. 

Nor can one be other than sorrowful 
when the greater ills of life are to be borne. 
There will always be a difference between 
a funeral and a feast. Laughter in the hour 
of mourning is simple lunacy. Levity in the 
midst of solemn services is idiocy. There 
are chromatic passages in the symphony 
of human life which cannot be avoided. 
We need no sage to tell us that there 
are miserable and wretched experiences 
through which we must find our way as 
best we can. The shoulders will bend, and 
the heart will almost break at times, though 
we do the best we can. We may see the 
silver lining of the cloud, but it is impossi- 
ble to ignore the cloud. The rule holds 
good, nevertheless. The habit which some 
have acquired of making things harder 
than they are is a criminal habit. Some 
one has said: ‘The worst tribulations 
through which I have passed are those 
which never happened.” To take things 
as they really are, not as they seem to be, 
isa noble secret. The man who, looking 
at his sorrow, sees his sorrow only, and not 
the hope beneath it, sees only half of what 
God intended him to see. Death is a thou- 
sand times worse than death, if one sees 
only death in death. Death with a beauti- 
ful life on this side of it and the glories of 
immortality on the other side is not al- 
together dreadful. It is cloudy weather to 
be sure, but the setting sun saturates the 
clouds with splendor. 

You see at a glance, therefore, that I am 
not advising the skeptic to be cheerful. If 
a man plants briers, he must expect to be 
pricked by his own crop of thorns. It is 
as natural for the agnostic to fume and fret 
at the apparent incongruities of life, to him 
sadly real, as it is for water to run down 
hill. He has nothing to be cheerful about; 
he has every reason to be restless and mis- 
erable. With no God, no Saviour, no 
heavenly home after the weariness of this 
work-day life, how can he be anything else 
than miserable and restless? He is the 
plaything of ill-luck, with no power to con- 
trol or cajole good fortune, and no optic 
ability to discern anything but the shadow 
of events. He is to be pitied for his for- 
lornness, even when he despises your 
pity; and though he may christen his for- 
lornness with the high-sounding name of 
science, it is only forlornness after all. 
Neither he nor you can make anything bet- 
ter out of it. One is in a sorry plight if he 
searches the world thoroughly and discov- 
ers no ruling Providence, but accidentally 
stumbles upon accident at every step, and 
then at last gets tripped up, and falls into 
the grave as the worst accident of all. His 
laugh is the laugh of desperation, and is 
wholly devoid of buoyancy. His heroism 
is stoicism, a grinding, almost a gnashing 
of the teeth, and a defiant clenching of the 
fists, as far removed from Christian resig- 
nation as madness is from sanity. 

When a man believes in God he may 
grumble once in a while, because he is 
human; but constant fretting is irreligion. 
This life at its best is a kind of corduroy 
road across the lowlands to the highway of 


the king; and if you begin the journey by 
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bewailing the fact, and wondering why the 
Lord has not had it macadamized, and then 
continue. the journey by exclaiming at every 


jolt as gh it was a personal insult, you 
will pr ly be so busy finding fault with 
everyt u Will have little time 
left to enjoy th dseape. If others seem 


to have am easiéF time than you, it is poor 
policy tomakeabud thing worse by fretting 
because if fs as It is what it ig; ‘so 
make the best of it. If you try to be cou- 
tented with your lot, you will be surprised 
to discover that there are many desirable 
things in this world which you can get on 
very well without. Move out of Grumbling 
Terrace, and rent an apartment in Thanks- 
giving Row, and your health, and that of 
your wife and children will begin to im- 
prove at once. 
New Yous Crry. 
é asians - 
THE PARABLES AND THEIR IN- 
TERPRETATION. 


BY PROFESSOR BERNHARD WEISS, 





OF BERLIN. 


[TRANSLATED From Tur “ Leben Jesu” by Henny A. 
Stimson, D.D.) 





Jesus applies the name of parable to the 
shortest sayings in which he makes use of 
the analogy of some relationship in the life 
of Nature or of man, no less than to his 
longest stories; and the evangelists do the 
same, There is to be foundin his discourses 
an unbroken series, from the slightest al- 
lusion toa natural relationship up to the 
most elaborate amplification of it. The 
transition is imperceptible from the graphic 
utterance of acommand to the presentation 
of the same command inthe narrative of 
some single incident in which, as seen in a 
particular connection, it finds a strikingly 
clear and impressive setting forth. 

Daily occurrences are cast in the form of 
a single event, as when the sower sows his 
seed and the woman bakes her bread. In- 
cidents which under altogether exceptional 
circumstances happen once, are recounted 
because of the general law which reveals 
itself in them, as when the hid treasure was 
found, or the giver of the great supper had 
to gather his gucsts from the highways and 
hedges. Things familiarly dignified in 
symbolic speech, as the goodly pearl and 
the seeing eye, and relationships long used, 
in the figurative language of the Old Testa- 
ment,to show forth the Most High, as pater- 
nal love made the counterpart of God’s love, 
are interchanged with things of common life, 
as the lost piece of money and the breaking in 
of the thief, and even with deeds which will 
always suggest meanness and low deceit, as 
the act of the unjust steward. 

The entire realm of natural life is richly 
unfolded. The tree with its fruit, the vine 
and its branches, the tender twig and the 
old wood, the seed that perishes in the 
earth, its growth and fruit bearing, and 
its becoming a great tree, the tares among 
the wheat, and the weeds in the garden, 
the wind blowing over the fields, the sun 
marking the hours of the day, the eagle 
hastening to the carcass, and the wild suw 
wallowing in the mire. 

When man is introduced the figure be- 
comes still more vivid. The sower sows his 
seed and gathers the harvest into barns, the 
husbandman plants and dungs the fig tree, 
the shepherd feeds his flock, seeks the lost, 
and divides the sheep from the goats. If the 
wolf comes, the good shepherd is known 
and the hireling The thief climbs over 
the wall and kills the sheep. The fisher- 
man draws his net and sits on the shore to 
sort his catch. 

No condition and no relation of life is 
lacking, even to the war that wastes king- 
doms and cities. All pass in review; the 
architect and the merchant, the owner of 
the fleld and the physician, the baker and 
the tailor, the wine drinker and the man 
who fills the skins, the rich man and the 
beggar at his gate, the creditor with his 
debtor, the watchman and the thief, the 
blind man and his guide, the master of the 
house who displays his possessions, the 
mother absorbed in the care of her house- 
hold, the maid.servant who brings the 
lamps, the little folks throwing crumbs to 
the dogs beneath the table, the children at 
play and the servants at work, the free- 
born son and the purchased slave, the bond 
servant and the hired man, the bridegroom 
and his friends, the bride and her maidens, 
the honored guest who takes the chief seat 





at table and the man without the wedding 
garment, who is cast out. 

The parable is not an allegory. In an al- 
Yégory the individual features are widely 
selected and thrown together in such a wey 
as to gerve for an illustration; but itproves 
nothing. It is a poetic adornment; but it 
teaches nothing. The parable carries proof; 
though naturally not in the sense of a logi- 
cal demonstration. It reveals the order of 
the spiritual life in the order of the natural; 
it sbows the primal revelation of God in 
the laws by which he binds together the 
life of man and of Nature, according to 
which also folly and sin must ultimately 
work themselves out. 


It follows from this of necessity that the 
individual features of the comparison can- 
not be chosen at random and combined at 
will, in order to be applied asa whole to 
the higher realm of life. They must be 
drawn from actual life; they must, as nar- 
rated, be true in the higher sense; that is, 
they must in the suggested circumstances 
be true in fact. They should all serve to 
illustrate a given relationship, an actual 
order; forin the fact of this order rests the 
value of the comparison as a proof, and its 
instructive point. Its object is to set forth 
a relationship or a law of the spiritual life, 
and to prove it established by God. In short 
to cause the God-established relations of 
the natural] life to reveal to us their ana- 
logue in the spiritual. 

The allegory follows no rule, because it 
is freely composed and not bound to the 
order of Nature. Its meaning lies in the 
discovery of the parallel to which each sep- 
arate feature refers. The meaning of a 
parable, on the other hand, can only lie in 
a universal truth, which follows from the 
application of the principle under discus- 
sion to the realm of the moral and religious 
life, to the order of the Kingdom of God. 

This difference, which is still seldom 
clearly recognized, was early blurred. As 
the metaphors of Jesus are variously 
turned and applied in the Gospel narra- 
tives, so these picture stories stimulate the 
writers to an ever richer application and a 
more practical appreciation. It is by no 
means to be denied that even Jesus him- 
seif, when he had uttered a metaphor in 
wider speech, picked out of it single atrik- 
ing features and used them in practical ap- 
plication in an allegorical fashion. But 
that does not affect the real difference be- 
tween the original application of the meta- 
phor, by which its simplest meaning is con- 
ditioned, and the allegorical extension and 
practical turning to account of its individual 
features. 

That in the Gospels as we have them this 
difference is not more carefully maintained 
is due to the fact that the narratives are 
not preserved with literal exactness. In 
many cases Jesus himself gives the mean- 
ing, since hein a figure announces the rule 
which directly or by reference to the spirit- 
ual life is there set forth. These undoubt- 
edly original interpretations must be mani- 
festly determinative forus. By these alone 
can we estimate the interpretations which 
here and there our evangelists interweave or 
subjoin, and which at once lead us from 
the original meaning to the edifying appli- 
cation. If we do not carefully observe this 
the meaning of the metaphor becomes noth- 
ing more than a fanciful play of the wit; 
the transparent clearness of these figures of 
speech changes to an ever new riddle on 
the lips of a peddler of mysteries, and the 
most distinctively popular form of address 
of our Lord becomes a uniform violation of 
the first principle of instruction which re- 
quires the possibility of a clear understand- 
ing. 

Much has been said of the beauty of 
these metaphors. Renan alone laughs at 
the charming najiveté of the peasant who 
knew nothing of the great world. Men 
have praised the poetic invention, the crea- 
tive skill, and the rich elaboration. But the 
materials of these stories are chiefly drawn 
from the immediate surroundings of Jesus 
and from the humblest relationships. The 
form of statement is often mauifestly en. 
tirely artless. Even in this Jesus did not 
strive after an artistic ideal, but unmistak- 
ably after the highest practical effect. 

For this an incomparable instrument was 
at hand; thatis the Contrast. Nearly all 


the greater parables are constructed upon 
the effect of a contrast. Over against the 





proud Pharisee stands the humble publican, 
against the heartless priest the c a 


ate Samapitan, against the” 
beggar, 4 st the prodigal son the taith. 
ful brother, againgt the wise vitgins the 


foolish. So opposed to the- debtor to whom 
much is forgiven is thé otherto whom little, 


bt a obedient the the. disobedient, to the 
i 





ithful. So the ten 
d i fipente are trasted with the 
moe pence, the carly morning with the 
eleventh hour, the invited guests with the 
rabble from the hedges, the one pearl with 
‘*all that he had,” the least of all the’ seeds 
with the wide-spreading tree, the abundance 
of goods which no barn could hold with 
sudden death that snatches all away. 

It is only another kind of contrast when 
Jesus chooses the material of a comparison 
out of a realm that is as dissimilar as possi- 
ble from that to which it is applied. From 
what the importunate friend obtains and 
the unjust judge at last grants, we are tocon- 
clude what the believing seeker shall receive, 
as from the unjust steward we are to learn 
what is the truly wise use of possessions in 
the Kingdom of God. Exactly; these para- 
bles on which an allegorical method of in- 
terpretation goes to pieces and which an 
overhasty criticism declares abortive are 
stamped with most perspicuous acuteness 
and most certain efficacy. They rest broad- 
ly upon the presupposition that even in a 
sinful world there rules a higher necessity, 
from which the world, when shein her own 
way disregards its decrees, cannot escape. 

Over against these parables are others, in 
which, on the contrary, the material is 
borrowed from arealm which closely ad- 
joins that in which the application is made. 
Here the parable becomes almost an ex- 
ample proving the general truth by the 
testimony of actual experience. The rich 
fool and the rich man who went to Hell, 
the compassionate Samaritan, the Pharisees 
and the publicans, all are as available as 
examples as they are as_ illustrations, 
although the conception by no means ex- 
hausts their deep significance. 

Where Jesus would present the same 
thought from different sides he is accus- 
tomed to illustrate it by two parables, of 
which the Gospels have preserved not a 
few instances. The oldest of the historic 
sources contains an address in which a 
number of parables together form a thread 
of connected thought on which Jesus de- 
velops a series of fundamental truths. 
This would not be possible if the parables 
were allegories, through the mass of which 
the hearer could only uncertainly wander, 
and of which every interpretation might be 
gainsaid. 

But if, on the other hand, the parable is 
only the graphic expression of a distinct 
single truth, an illustrated figure, we have 
here speech following speech in which the 
inner connection of the thought gives to 
the whole oneness and sequence. 

Jesus has himself set forth the ultimate 
aim of bis speaking in parables in a brief 
figure which Matthew gives at the close of 
the address to which we have just referred. 
It relates to the scribe instructed unto the 
Kingdom of Heaven; that is, who has not 
merely heard about it, but has learned its 
reality and its method by personal ex- 
perience. Such a one is as the householder 
who out of his treasure brings forth not the 
new only, but also many a precious heir- 
loom and long-cherished jewel. He not 
only preaches new truths, but he binds 
them to the old and familiar. As Jesus in 
the synagogue contemplated the history 
and religious rites of the chosen people as 
one great typical prophecy of that kingdom 
which he came to found, so to him Nature 
and human life, with their familiar laws, 
are a typical prophecy of the laws of the 
Heavenly Kingdom. 

There by the Sea of Galilee, where 
Nature unfolded all her charms, and mani- 
fold human life disported about him, his 
popular manuer of address in parables 
taught the meaning of this prophecy, joined 
the old suggestively to the new, and illus. 
trated and established th the new by the.old. 





How Thackeray hit upon the name “ Vanity 
Fair” is described by himself as follows: ‘I 
was ransacking my head,” he says, “for a title 
for my novel, when it came —, me unawares 


aa fal PY mtd ot Sd 
Ww out 
and ran three = around the room, shouting 


out ‘Vanity Pair!’ ‘Vanity Fair!” 





THE KINDERGARTEN AS BIBLE 
CLASS WORK. 
BY MRS. SARAH B. OOOPER. ‘ 
t has everything for a 
nothing for this world, 
: ‘tor either. A religion that 
=, life of too small account to claim 
much attention is a mother who neglects 
her-babe, thinking that manhood only is 
worthy of her consideration. ank God 
it is coming to be more and more under- 
stood that religion is not alone a prepara- 
tion for some future world, but a grand in- 
strument for the improvement of this. 
Christianity is more than a creed; it is a 
life; alife baptized with the spirit of Di- 
vine love and helpfulness. Every true 
Christian life must break out in bounty and 
benefaction, in a steady effort to make the 
world better and to lift the burden of 
human woe. Perhaps we do not sufficient- 
ly realize that our best service to God is 
in ministry to his suffering children here. 
Perhaps the blessed ‘‘Inasmuch” of the 
Master is not fully comprehended in all its 
breadth and scope. God’s laws in Nature 
are as sacred and obligatory as are his laws 
in revelation. Obedience to both brings 
happiness; disobedience brings misery. 
To be sanctified wholly, body, soul and 
spirit, should be the end and aim. A noted 
writer on sociology suggests that it would 
be well for Christians to stop charging 
human sins and shortcomings to the Al- 
mighty. It would be well to remember 
that pain and disease, destitution, vice and 
crime—the great evils of our social condi- 
tion—are the results of violated laws, and 
that a good Providence will answer our 
prayers for relief, when we do our part, by 
teaching the ignorant to obey physical 
laws on which health depends, moral and 
spiritual laws on which happiness depends, 
and social and economic laws on which 
plenty and comfort depend. 

It seems to me it is pre-eminently the 
mission of the Bible-class teacher to em- 
phasize these points, and to insist that true 
manhood and womanhood in Christ Jesus 
implies a working together with him in 
seeking to help the helpless and to comfort 
the comfortless. The Divine Teacher when 
upon earth took a littlechild and set him in 
the midst, saying: ‘‘ Whosoever receiveth 
a little child in my name receiveth me.” 
He said this because he realized the won- 
drous folded-away possibilities in the little 
child. The little child has been left stand- 
ing in the midst all too long. The world is 
just beginning to understand that the little 
child is the important factor in this universe ; 
that the quickest, surest route to Christian 
manhood is over the old-fashioned turn- 
pike road, ‘‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go.” Believing this with all 
my heart, I turned the thought of my class, 
some four years ago, to kindergarten work 
among the poor little waifs of the by-ways 
and alleys; children from three to six years 
of age, too young to enter the public schools, 
but not too young to learn the entire vocab- 
ulary of wickedness from their older com- 
peers in the streets; childien of brutal 
fathers and inebriate mothers; children 
of vice and crime, growing up to be- 
come candidates for our prisons, jails and 
penitentiaries, or mayhap to end a mourn- 
ful career upon the gallows; children born 
in the cellars and the garrets, with an in- 
born sense that they have no right to live; 
children who cringe and tremble before 
cruel, unnatural parents, and who crawl 
out into the sunlight, half frozen and half 
starved—“ the flotsam and jetsam on the 
wild, mad sea of life”; children who have 
no childhood and none to call them by 
dear names; who have almost forgotten the 
knack of play, and who have scarcely a ray 
of gladness to illumine the dreary monotony 
of the days and weeks and months of their 
sad and weary lot. Among just such chil- 
dren as these, four years ago, the members 
of my Bible class began their successful 
work. Down into the very heart of the 
Barbary Coast—the Five Points of San 
Francisco—they went, and planted their 
first charity kindergarten in the faith and 
love of Him who said ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.” From that 
time to the present nearly four hundred 
children have been gathered into the 
kindergartens by the members of my Bible 
class, no less than five of these having been 
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organized by them during this period. As 
many letters of inquiry are received from 
all parts of the country, asking for details 
in regard to the establishing and carrying 
forward of these schools I will endeavor 
to be as explicit as possible, with the fer- 
vent hope and prayer that many other Bible 
classes may be induced to take up a work 
so hopeful in its outcome and so beneficent 
in its results. 

In the first place, the public mind and 
heart were turned to the work by a series 
of carefully prepared articles which ap- 
peared in leading newspapers of the city. 
These articles treated on the kindergarten 
as a preventive of crime, as a remedy for 
hoodlumism, as a character builder, as a 
preparation for trades and productive indus- 
tries, and as a good investment for the com- 
monwealth. Business men and men of 
affairs were made to see something of value 
in the kindergarten from a commercial 
and financial standpoint, and Christian 
philanthropists were pointed to substantial 
results in the way of moral and spiritual 
training. The charter under which we 
sailed forth was a very simple affair. The 
subscription book was headed as follows: 

“We, the undersigned, agree to give the sum 
opposite our names as a monthly subscription 
for the purpose of establishing and carrying 
forward here kindergartens under the auspices 
of the Bible Class of Mrs, Sarah B. Cooper for 
the benefit of the poor, neglected little children 
of this city. 

“The aim of this work shall be to gather in, 
from among the abject poor, little children of 
both sexes, from three to six years of age, res- 
cuing them from the pernicious influences of the 
strects, teaching them cleanliness, neatness, 
order, industry, truthfulness, generosity, 
kindness and affection, and cultivating in them, 
as far as possible, the fundamental virtues and 
graces of true Christian character, thus laying 
the foundation for useful citizenship and a noble 
manhood and womanhood,” 


Subscriptions were easily secured, rang- 
ing all the way from ten dollars per month 
to twenty-five cents; the latter from hearts 
equally generous, but with limited means 
wherewith to express their earnest interest 
in the work. Donations were also received, 
some as high as five hundred dollars. Mrs. 
Leland Stanford and Mrs. Charles Crocker, 
the wives of our railroad magnates, having 
visited these kindergartens and investigated 
the work for themselves, are now among 
its leading supporters in San Francisco. 
Two charity kindergartens are mainly pro- 
vided for by their generous gift; for it must 
be remembered that there are now seventeen 
free kindergartens in this city, where, four 
years since, there was but one. And let 
me say just here that it is almost indis- 
pensable to secure the necessary funds for 
the kindergarten in monthly subscriptions, 
and not to rely on spasmodic efforts or 
voluntary donations, as the success of the 
work depends very largely upon its stability 
and freedom from financial anxieties. The 
subscription list should be kept up; that is, 
if one subscriber withdraws another should 
at once be put in his place. A well-trained, 
capable and efficient kindergartner should 
be secured. She should, above all things 
else, love little children and Jove her work. 
The kindergarten teacher should unite the 
tenderness of the mother with a true 
philosohical insight into the nature of child- 
hood. In fact, she needs to be about forty 
mothers condensed into one. Administra- 
tive ability, the power to impart, and the 
knack of stimulating the little ones to do 
and to be their best are necessary pre- 
requisites. There is no such thing as simu- 
lating these qualities, They are interior 
and essential, if possessed at all. The true 
kindergartner must be a true Christian 
disciple. The cultivation of the heart is 
preeminently her vocation. The kinder- 
garten child is taught to manifest his love 
in deeds rather than words. A child thus 
taught never knows mere lip-service, but is 
led forward to that higher form of service, 
where ‘‘their good works do glorify the 
Father,” thus proving Freebel’s assertion to 
be true, where he says: ‘I have based 
my education on religion, and it must lead 
to religion.” Freebel, the founder of the 
kindergarten, was one of the most devout 
of men. He insisted that the spiritual and 
physical development of childhood should 
not go on separately, but that the two 
should be closely wedded to one another. 
He felt that simple intellectual culture was 





not enough, that mere increase of knowl- 
edge will not of itself make a man moral 
and upright, that it is impossible to send 
the intellect of a child to school and keep 
the heart at home. Hence great stress is 
laid in the kindergarten upon the person- 
ality of the teacher. ‘‘ Children have more 
need of models than of critics.” 

We are often asked ‘‘How do you get 
hold of the little ones?” The story is quick- 
ly told. The little childrenin the street are 
followed to their homes; the mothers are 
told all about theschool. The children are 
taken to the kindergarten, and a single day 
in that ‘‘ paradise of childhgod” settles the 
matter. They cannot thereafter be kept 
at home. There is, too, a sort of freema- 
sony among the wretched poor, and the 
glad news of protection and training soon 
makes its way. Toiling mothers gladly 
welcome the opportunity to place their 
children under such care, and even drunken 
mothers have enough of real motherhood 
left to wish to save their hapless children 
from a fate as sad as their own. The poor 
little waifs themselves are eager for pro- 
tection and care. The kindergarten is their 
Mecca, toward which they turn for com- 
fort and peace. ‘‘She was up long before 
daybreak” said a father, who stood waiting 
at the school-room door, holding by the 
hand a tiny three-year old. ‘‘She routed 
us all out; there was no pacifyin’ of her,” 
he went on to say: ‘‘ She was so afraid she 
wouldn’t git here in time to play with the 
balls. She hain’t eat a bit of breakfast, an’ 
I brought along this bite of lunch for her,” 
handing a small bundle of lunch to the 
teacher as he spoke. 


When we first started the kindergarten 
in the Barbary Coast there was a lunch 
room, a supply room anda gymnasium to 
be looked after. This kept the class busy. 
There were old clothes to be made over and 
new ones to be supplied; andthe mere item 
of shoes and stockings was a problem not 
easy of solution. But the influence of the 
kindergarten is showing itself inthis direc- 
tion. Instead of clothing two-thirds of these 
destitute children, as we were compelled to 
do when we first opened our work, com- 
paratively few now depend on us for aid. 
And this has come about through the influ- 
ence of visitation among the families, and 
a cultivation of self-respect and self-support 
in parentage. Another significant testimony 
to the value and efficacy of the kindergarten 
is the effort made by primary teachers to 
secure the children of the kindergartens, 
when they become old enough to enter the 
public schools. Corporal punishment is 
never used in the kindergarten, and very 
few of these children ever require it after 
their promotion to the public school. The 
healthful development of faculty also shows 
itself in the quickness and facility with 
which they grasp the studies required. A 
large proportion of these kindergarten 
children receive honorary promotions in 
the primary grades, 

Many of the Front-street dealers in the 
vicinity of the kindergarten testify to their 
appreciation of the work by voluntary do- 
nations and kind words of commendation. 
Said one: ‘‘ My windows are never broken 
nowadays by malicious little fellows bent 
on mischief, and there is very little ‘ nip- 
ping’ of fruits and vegetables. A five-year 
old youngster,” he added, ‘‘ who used to be 
the terror of the neighborhood, is now a 
well-behaved, orderly hoy. I see him pass 
every day on his way to the kindergarten.” 
Said another man of affairs: ‘‘ This sort of 
work is what tells. There’s no disputing 
the fact that this school has done a world 
of good inthe neighborhood. The children 
are better behaved, and they are not half as 
full of mischief as they used to be. I be- 
lieve in these kindergartens, because I’ve 
watched the workings of them in the chil- 
dren.” 

Only this present week we received, un- 
solicited, seventy dollars from the San 
Francisco Produce Exchange, whose head- 
quarters are near one of our kindergartens: 
‘* With the wish that it may assist in the 
good work of rescuing from poverty and 
vice some of the ‘ Grains of humanity.’” 

The heart of the entire community beats 
warm and high toward ourwork. We find 
no difficulty in securing the funds to carry 
it forward. The receipts of the Jast fiscal 
year were $8,446.85. They will exceed 
that the present year. 





Mission Sunday-schools are held in the 
kindergarten rooms every Sabbath, and a 
large proportion of the little ones attend 
the Sunday-school. Even many of the 
Catholic children come, often accompanied 
by their parents. The kindergarien is such 
a “happy place to the children that they 
cannot resist the impulse to enter the doors, 
whenever they are open. 

It is a matter of sincere and fervent joy 
tome to know that Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, your gifted correspondent, and the 
merning star of the temperance work in 
this country, is also an enthusiastic cham- 
pion of the kindergarten. With her won- 
derful insight, her clear and sound judg- 
ment, and her broad and comprehensive 
understanding, she sees the value of this 
work among neglected children, and recog- 
nizes in it one of the most powerful allies 
in her great temperance work. Already, 
through the magnetic power of her sym- 
pathy and effort, another kindergarten has 
been projected here, which is to be carried 
on under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. 
of this city. This is foundation work. 
“Give me the child,” says Lord Bacon, 
* and the state shall have the man.” It is 
needless to add that this wonderful woman 
won the hearts of the people of this coast, 
as only consecrated goodness can win 
human hearts. 

This article is already too long; but I 
cannot close without alluding to the kin- 
dergarten work in Chicago, in which many 
active Christian philanthropists are engaged. 
Among the noted names enrolled in the 
enterprise are Rev. Drs. Henry M. Scudder, 
Luke Hitchcock, J. H. Barrows, Geo. C. 
Lorimer, Joseph Cummings, H. W. Thomas, 
Leroy J. Halsey and many other well- 
known Christian leaders. A late letter from 
the secretary of the association says: ‘‘ Our 
work is increasing, and there are more calls 
for teachers than can be supplied. The 
Lord has been with us in our work from 
the beginning, and we can hardly call it our 
work, It is his own, and as such we should 
not be surprised at the results.” 

If the present article prove the means of 
stimulating other Bible classes to take hold 
of this work among neglected little ones, it 
will have conserved its end and aim. I am 
sure the blessing of God has followed this 
work in my own class. Through it we 


have been built up, both spiritually and’ 


numerically. The interesting incidents that 
are constantly transpiring and disclosing 
themselves in our kindergartens furnish a 
stimulating topic every Sabbath for the first 
ten minutes of the class session, the time 
devoted to singing by the general school, 
Some of these incidents I may give youata 
future time. Many strangers become in- 
terested both in the class and in the kin- 
dergartens through these details, and we 
have good reason to understand and appre- 
ciate the full meaning of the Master’s words 
when he said: ‘‘Who receiveth a little 
child in my name receiveth me.” 
SAN Francisco, Car. 
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Wno were the older rabbis, who figure 
in the Talmud and Midrash, who crowd the 
pages of Jewish history, when the Temple 
had fallen and Jerusalem had become a 
Roman town? One, at least, of their num- 
ber, Paul, who once sat at Gamaliel’s feet, 
assuredly attained a reputation sufficiently 
eminent to make interesting any inquiry as 
to the character and achievements of his 
Jewish cotemporaries and followers, who 
kept fast to the law and the testimony. 
The popular impression is that they were 
grave and severe men, wearing large 
phylacteries all the time, who spurned 
society and its ways, content with their 
solitary asceticism and rigid religious prac- 
tices; fanatics and hypocrites of course, 
who uttered long prayers, and robbed their 
neighbors, yearning at every breath for the 
New Jerusalem! 

Now the popular impression is not always 
asafe guide. It is said of the Spaniards 
that they thought all heretics had tails. Up 
to within the last few skeptical years peo- 
ple used to discern a dim connection be- 
tween a Quaker’s hat and a rainysky, Simi- 
larly popular superstitions have shaped 
themselves about the olden rabbis, until 
they have become veritable theological 








scarecrows unfit for the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which aims to be more select in its 


‘choice of companions than to curry friend- 


ship with the long-extinct rabbis of Pales- 
tine and Babylonia. ° etd 

It is not our present purpose to champion 
the rabbis of the Talmud or to discuss the 
circumstances of their age, their views, 
habits, traits and general character. Let 
us merely glance at one of their character- 
istics, which has never received the attention 
it deserves—their humor. 

Just as in the Talmud the influence of a 
double current is visible—the one called 
halakhah, the abstract law principle, the 
other hagadah, or diverting legend and 
fanciful tale—so, too, in the lives of the 
rabbis was there a double influence clearly 
at work—the one purely intellectual, im- 
pelling men to study the law with ceaseless 
diligence, the other more emotional, spring- 
ing trom a certain moral cheerfulness, which 
made them social beings and gave a won- 
derful beauty and charm to their domestic 
fireside. It is a signal proof of the buoy- 
ancy of the Jewish race that during cen- 
turies, when they were exposed to con- 
tinuous persecution and endured a constant 
change of severe task-masters, the rabbis 
could preserve their sense of humor and 
cultivate a genialdisposition. It was often, 
indeed, a mask assumed to conceal their 
real sentiments, and many an innocent 
parable must be read between the lines 
and stripped of its hyperbole if its true 
meaning is to be gained. But as a gen- 
eral rule rabbinical humor is humor un- 
alloyed, pure iatellectual playfulness, de- 
signed to pass away the time, to point a 
moral, to amuse the children, to awaken 
the attention and drive home at least one 
fruitful thought. A few specimens of such 
humor, culled from the Talmud and 
Midrash and paraphrased in our language, 
will be found readable and suggestive. 


King Solomon, possibly from his royal 
grandeur and intellectual reputation, is a 
famous figure in rabbinical tales. One 
story related of him throws light on the 
fondness of the rabbis to utter a joke ata 
wife’s expense. We can excuse them such 
an act of ungallantry; for it is fully atoned 
by many a narrative and saying which do 
ample justice to the virtues of womanhood. 
It seemed that Solomon was one day seated 
by his palace window when he noticed two 
birds on a tree in the opposite garden, The 
King, as the Bible records, was such a 
clever philologist as to know even the lan- 
guage of birds, and warily listened as the 
bird addressed its loving mate. ‘Do you 
see King Solomon over there, my love?” 
‘Yes, indeed,” was the gentle answer. 
‘‘Well,” said the first speaker, ‘‘do you 
know what I could do, if I wished?” ‘‘No,” 
she replied; ‘what could you do?” 
“Why,” he rejoined with a pompous air, 
‘with one stroke of my wings I could crush 
every bone in Solomon’s body, and with 
another stroke overturn his palace from tur- 
ret to foundation-stone.” With proud mien 
did the mate regard her valorous husband. 
But Solomon was not particularly pleased. 
He summoned the boastful bird to his pres- 
ence and angrily asked what was the 
meaning of the absurd braggadocio he had 
heard. Then the bird, winking at the 
King, begged his majesty’s pardon, ‘Of 
course,” said he, ‘‘I was only joking. I 
was only fooling my wife. She believes 
everything I tell her.” And then the little 
bird hopped away to his admiring mate, 
who isa type of the credulous wife wor- 
shiping her husband as a giant and a hero 
when he does not possess the slightest 
claims to greatness. 

It is only a few months ago since a South- 
ern writer made some interesting contribu- 
tions to Negro folk-lore; and the figures of 
Brudder Fox and Brer Wolf have become 
familiar to the reading public. The pranks 
that the fox played upon the wolf are by 
no means so recent as a casual reader might 
fancy. They can be traced back many 
centuries, and can be found exemplified in 
the folk-lore of Eastern nations. Animals 
play a prominent réle in rebbinical tales, 
just as in Arabic literature, to such an ex- 
tent, indeed, that one well-known rabbi, 
Meir, is said to have known three hundred 
fables about foxes. A fox and wolf story, 
strikingly similar to one of Mr, Harris's 
Negro folk-lore tales, and which illustrates 
besides the rabbinical penchant of making 
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even animals recite biblical verses, is the 
following: A fox once persuaded a wolf 
to enter a Jewish house to help prepare the 
Sabbath meal. No sooner had he crossed 
the threshold than the entire family set 
upon him, and he was glad to escape from 
the blows which were rained upon his head. 
The wolf was naturally vexed at such treat- 
ment; but the fox sought to soothe his an- 
noyance by remarking that probably the 
wolf's father had on another occasion com- 
mitted theft in that very dwelling. 
**What!” the wolf replied, repeating a 
verse from Ezekiel (xviii, 2), ‘‘ the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes; and shall the chil- 
dren’s teeth be set on edge?” The fox 
endeavored to reinstate himself in the good 
opinion of the wolf, and invited the latter 
to accompany him to a new and more at- 
tractive dining place. He took him to a 
well, to which two buckets were attached. 
The fox quickly jumped into the bucket 
which chanced to be at the top, thereby de- 
scending to the bottom of the well and rais- 
ing the other to the surface. 

‘““Why did you go down there?” the 
wolf anxiously inquired. 

‘Don’t you see,” rejoined the fox, *‘ that 
there is cheese here?” And he pointed to 
the reflection of the moon on the water, in 
proof of his statement. 

‘*How am I to come down?” ravenously 
asked the wolf, all ready for the feast. 

‘*Why, jump into the bucket.” 

The wolf hastily descended in the bucket, 
while the other bucket with the fox rose to 
the top. The wolf now became conscious 
of the trick, and implored to be taken up 
again. 

**Ah!” quoth the fox, using a verse from 
Proverbs xi, 8. ‘'*The righteous is de- 
livered out of trouble, and the wicked 
cometh in his stead.’” And then he added, 
asa further moral for the wolf to ponder 
over, the sentence from Leviticus xix, 36, 
*** Just balances and just weights.’” 


That the rabbis could be guilty of a pun 
numberless examples show, but unfortu- 
nately it is impossible to translate their play 
upon words, or to give in English an insight 
into the deft way in which they exercise 
their humor upon biblical verses. A fair 
illustration of such a biblical pun is the fol- 
lowing: On a road through a dense forest 
stood a solitary ian whose landlord bore a 
very unsavory reputation. Ile was wont 
to ask each guest his next stopping-place or 
the direction of his journey, and at once 
assert that he intended to take a trip to the 
same spot, or travel in the same neighbor, 
hood, and would be glad to have a com- 
panion. Long before dawn he would 
arouse the traveler, start on the trip, and 
after they had entered the dark forest, rob 
him without mercy, or if he offered resist- 
ance, take his life. Now, one evening, a 
rabbi came to lodge overnight, and at sup- 
per, as usual, the landlord asked in what 
direction he proposed to journey, and then 
told his guest that, as he intended to go on 
the same route, he would be pleased to act 
as escort and companion. The rabbi ex- 
pressed his assent, and retired to rest. At 
about midnight he was awakened by a 
violent knocking at the door, and the voice 
of the landlord calling him to get ready for 
the journey. ‘* There’s time enough,” said 
he. ‘It’s still dark,” and went to sleep 
again. In an hour or so the landlord 
knocked once more; but this time the rabbi 
pleaded his inability to journey until his 
friend had arrived. ‘ What,” exclaimed 
the landlord, not particularly overjoyed at 
the intelligence, ‘‘ you expect a friend at 
this hour! Pray, what is your friend’s 
name?” ‘My friend’s name,” the rabbi 
rejoined, is ‘“‘Was-good.” The man quickly 
ran out into the road, calling loudly ‘* Was- 
Good!” ‘*Was-Good!” But no Mr. Was- 
good made his appearance. ‘I don’t see 
your friend,” he said, pettishly, as he re- 
turned to the inn and again urged the rabbi 
to depart. ‘‘He must come very soon; he 
cannot delay much longer,” rejoined the 
rabbi, enjoying the man’s impatience; and 
after a while he exclaimed, in exultant 
strains: ‘‘Why, there he is!” “I don't 
see him!” cried the landlord. “ Look,” the 
rabbi said, pointing toward the Eastern 
sky lit up by the first approach of dawn. 
‘* There is my friend, the light of day, the 
best friend of man and beast. Does it not 
read in the Bible: ‘‘ And God saw the light 
that jt was-good?” In « few moments day 





had broken in earnest, and the rabbi went 
on his way rejoicing, while the discomfited 
landlord pleaded an excuse for not accom- 
panying him. 

Much quiet wit is evinced by the rabbis 
in their replies to skeptics, a class of 
doubters whose objections curiously resem- 
ble those raised to-day. Various names are 
given to such doubters in the Talmud, 
although generally ‘‘ Epicurean” is the 
term employed to distinguish the unbeliev- 
ing philosopher or moralist. One day, as a 
rabbi was instructing his disciples, such a 
philosopher entered and asked the rabbi 
to answer this question: ‘‘ Who created 
the world?” ‘*God,” the rabbi replied. 
‘*Prove it to me!” rejoined the philosopher : 
‘* Prove it!” ‘*Come to-morrow, the rabbi 
answered, ‘‘and then I shall adduce the 
proof.” The morrow came and with it the 
philosopher. ‘‘T’ll answer your question,” 
the rabbi said, ‘if you will first answer 
mine. Tell me, good friend, who made the 
coat you wear? ‘‘ Why, the weaver,” the 
philosopher quickly replied. ‘‘The 
weaver?” repeated the rabbi. ‘‘ How do 
you know that? Prove itto me!” ‘ Why, 
it stands to reason,” said the man ‘“‘ that the 
weaver made my coat.” ‘* Well, my friend,” 
said the rabbi with emphasis, **just as a 
coat implies a weaver and a door acarpen- 
ter, so the creation implies the Creator. 
Blessed be He!” Sometimes the questioner 
didn’t receive so kindly reception. A 
Persian told the learned Rab that he desired 
to study Hebrew. ‘‘ Very well,” said the 
master, ‘‘thus begin, This letter is called 
Aleph.” ‘ Aleph?” rejoined the incredu- 
lous man: ‘‘ How do you prove that it is 
Aleph?” ‘*This second letter is called 
Beth,” continued Rab. ‘‘ Beth?” repeated 
the Persian in the same skeptical tone: 
‘* Prove to me that it is a Beth!” Then Rab 
was so exasperated that he would not con- 
tinue the lesson, and the Persian went to 
the cotemporary of Rab, the celebrated 
Samuel, and applied for instruction. He 
displayed the same doubting spirit, until 
Samuel caught him by the ear and gave it 
a sharp twinge when the man yelled in 
pain, ‘‘My ear! My ear!” he shouted. 
‘* Your ear?” repeated Samuel. ‘‘ Prove to 
me that it is your ear.” ‘‘ What a strange 
question,” the man replied. ‘‘ Why, every- 
body calls it so.” ‘Very true,” rejoined the 
sage, ‘‘and inthe same way, all call those 
letters Aleph and Beth. Does this satisfy 
you?” It is consoling to learn that the 
Persian became an apt scholar at last, and 
the summary method which Samuel em- 
ployed proved in his case highly salutary. 
Another rabbi gave a more logical answer 
to a doubter who once interrogated him in 
this way. ‘‘ Ye fools who believe in a res- 
urrection! See ye not that the living die? 
How, then, can ye believe that the dead 
shall live?” To whom the rabbi replied: 
‘Foolish man! Thou believest in a crea- 
tion! Well, then, if what never before ex- 
isted exists, why may not that which once 
existed exist again?” 


The parable was often a convenient 
method of speech among the rabbis in times 
of grave political danger when a direct 
address would have been impossible; for 
once, when Rabbi Akiba, who was to meet 
a martyr’s death during Bar-Cochba’s re- 
volt, desired to impress upon his audience 
the dangers of expediency and the folly of 
violating principle to secure a temporary 
advantage, he had recourse to this witty 
illustration. A fox one day walking by 
the river’s siCe observed the fish in the 
greatest agitation. Upon his inquiry as to 
the cause of their distress, they said: ‘‘ We 
are trying to avoid the nets and snares 
which our enemies have prepared for us.” 
‘* Tf that be all,” suavely rejoined the fox, 
‘“*T can tell you an easy way of securing 
safety. -Justcome along with me on dry 
land, where we may dwell together in 
peace.” But the fish were too wise for 
their wily advocate and said: ‘Fox, art 
thou really the most sagacious of animals, 
and dost thou give us this foolish counsel? 
If in the sea, our native element, we are 
exposed to so many dangers, what safety 
can we expect on land, which is an element 
contrary to our nature and wholly at vari- 
ance with our habits?” The rabbi then 
explained to his audience that if in only 
partially following that law, of which it is 
said, ‘‘it is thy life and length of days,” 
they suffered so much distress and persecu- 


tion, what would be their lot if they wholly 
abandoned it? 

Certain rabbis, like Rabbi Bar Bar Chana 
and Rabbi Joshua, form the central figures 
in a number of stories which illustrate rab- 
binical wit. The former is the Munchau- 
sen of the Talmud, and his wonderful jour- 
neys are recounted with amusing minute- 
ness. He tells of the place where Heaven 
and earth kiss each other; of voices issuing 
from Mount Sinai; of gigantic sea-mons- 
ters, which are mistaken for islands by mar- 
iners; and of remarkable adventures on 
sea and land. In reading his reputed travels 
we are in the wonder-atmosphere of the 
‘Arabian Nights,” and have Sinbad the 
Sailor, Aladdin, and the rest as companions. 
There have not been lacking those who see 
adeep purpose in Rabbi Bar Bar Chana’s 
specimens of intellectual playfulness, and 
who make them the subject of a profound 
commentary. At times, however, the moral 
element is unmistakable, as in the story of 
the golden dove. Once while accompany- 
ing a caravan through the desert, Rabba 
forgot to say his prayers after meals. It be- 
ing a commandment to utter the prayer at 
the place where he had eaten, he desired to 
return; but being at his wit’s end how to 
account for his sudden departure, and fear- 
ing lest the true reason might not prove 
sufficient to his companions, startled them 
by exclaiming: ‘‘I have lost something; a 
figure of a dove which I prized very much. 
1 must return to the last stopping-place.” 
He returned, and when he reached the spot, 
so he narrated to his traveling party, what 
was his astonishment to find a golden dove. 
Moral: keep the Commandments. You may 
obtain a golden dove unawares. Rabba’s 
tale reminds one of the traditional anecdote 
of the pious father who left two Bibles to 
his two sons, with a strict injunction to 
read therein daily. The obedient son soon 
acquired wealth, utilizing the bank-notes 
which were scattered through the volume. 
The disobedient son remained poor, because 
he never searched the Scriptures and never 
alighted upon the bank-notes. 


Rabbi Joshua is the hero of a number of 
tales that prove his racy and racial humor. 
Once the Emperor Trajan said to him: 
‘You teach your God is everywhere and 
boast that he dwells in your nation. I 
should like to see him.” ‘‘God’s presence 
is indeed everywhere; but he cannot 
be seen. His glory cannot be beheld by 
mortal eye.” But the Emperor insisted. 
‘* Let us try,” said the rabbi, ‘‘ to gaze upon 
one of his embassadors.” He bade Trajan 
look at the mid-day sun. “I cannot,” he 
replied. ‘The light dazzles me.” *‘ Dost 
thou expect to view the Creator when thou 
canst not endure the light of one of his ser- 
vants?” was the rabbi’s rejoinder. On 
another occasion, the Emperor’s daughter 
referred to Rabbi Joshua’s appearance, 
which was far from preposessing, and said: 
‘* How comes it that so much wisdom is 
inclosed in so insignificant a vessel?” ‘In 
what sort of vessels does your father keep 
his wine?” the rabbiinquired. ‘‘ Why, in 
earthen vessels, of course,” was her reply, 
“That is the practice of common folks. 
Surely an Emperor’s wine should be differ- 
ently treated.” The princess ordered some 
wine to be poured into golden and silver 
vessels; but after a while it was unfit to 
drink. ‘* You see,” observed Rabbi Joshua, 
‘* wine keeps best in plain vessels; and so it 
is with wisdom.” And when the princess 
remarked that she knew people who were 
both wise and handsome, the rabbi added 
that if they were less handsome they would 
probably be wiser. 

Woman, a topic for satire in the sayings 
and proverbs of every nation, appears of 
course in the table talk of the rabbis. Why 
was Eve formed from Adam’s side, and not 
from another portion of his body? If the 
head had been selected, she would have 
been too proud, if the eye too wanton, if 
the ear too inquisitive, if the mouth too 
loquacious, if the heart too passionate, if 
the hands too bustling, if the feet too much 
of a gadabout. ‘‘A modest side was 
selected, that she should be modest”; and 
yet, add the rabbis, woman has a share of 
all the faults mentioned. When a prince 
reproached a rabbi for worshiping a God 
who practiced theft, seeing that a rib was 
stolen from Adam, the prince was asked 
whether he considered it theft if he found 





a golden cup substituted for » silver one. 





‘* But it was done secretly,” the prince as- 
serted. ‘‘To save Adam from seeing the 
unpleasantness of the process,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ You would lose your appetite 
if you saw raw meat in all the stages of 
being cooked.” 

Carlyle denies to the Jews any sense of 
humor. ‘‘Hardly any Jew creature, not 
even a blackguard Heine to any real 
length,” so reads his invective. How little 
he knew of Shemitic humor, which the 
Hebrews share in common with their Arab 
kinsmen. Of humor ina Satanic sense 
they had nothing; of humor in its genial 
form the Talmud is full. It was a standing 
rule of the rabbis to cultivate cheerfulness. 
They recommended, indeed, that teachers 
shall be especially good-natured in their 
intercourse with disciples, and not abruptly 
begin the hour of instruction without hav- 
ing first a little pleasantry. It is distinctly 
stated of Rabba, one of the famous masters, 
that he used to preface his lessons by hu- 
morous ancedotes, which put his pupils ina 
happy frame of mind. Sometimes an anec- 
dote would be employed to startle an 
audience and arouse them from drowsiness. 
It is told of a rabbi that, finding his hearers 
rather sleepy one day, he gravely informed 
them that there was once a mother in Israel 
who had 600,000 children at one birth. Of 
course the people were now wide awake, 
and when they inquired as to her name, he 
answered: ‘‘Jochabed.” Ceitainly, the 
mother of Moses would regard her son as 
being equal to 600,000 of his brethren. 
Possibly the most striking rabbinical story 
relative to the worth of cheerfulness— 
which may aptly close this paper—is that of 
the sage, who, walking in a crowded mar- 
ket-place, met the prophet Elijah and asked 
him who would be saved out of all as- 
sembled there. Among those pointed out 
as inheriting future bliss were two ordinary 
looking tradesmen who were talking 
pleasantly. ‘‘What are your saving 
works?” inquired the sage, rushing toward 
them. ‘‘We are but poor workmen and 
live by our trade,” was the answer. “ All 
that can be said of us is that we are always 
in good spirits, and when we meet a face 
that is sad, or a heart that is downcast, we 
talk and laugh and cheer away cares and 
grief.” 

Such workmen in truth were the olden 
rabbis, and the few crumbs from their 
table-talk here given show how sturdily 
they strove to retain their good humor and 
forget their troubles in times that tried their 
souls. It was their cheerfulness of mind, 
their buoyancy of spirit, springing from 
the depth of their faith and the intensity of 
their convictions, which kept them brave, 
patient and strong, full of hope in more 
joyous days. It is their good nature which 
invests their lives with a peculiar charm. 
They hated pietism and sanctimoniousness. 
They formed no priestly caste. They did 
not claim to be better than their brethren, 
working often at lowly trades. Theyloved 
humility, and were grateful for such homely 
pleasures as fell to their lot. They blessed 
God in seed-time and harvest, joy and sor- 
row, in sunshine and rain, in the fragrance 
of flowers, of fruits, in the lightning and 
the storm. Such was their moral earnest- 
ness, so pure and gentle and beautiful their 
optimism in centuries of continuous 
chastening, that of the rabbis of the Tal- 
mud can it be truly said they found 
‘‘tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermgns in stars, and good in 
everything.” 

New Yorg Crry. 


AUNT JERUSHA’S VACATION. 


BY THE REV. PLINY STEELE BOYD. 





‘*Home again, are you, Auntie? Had a 
good time? We’re real glad to see you. 
Now your vacation is over you must tell us 
all about it.” y 

This was Judge Parker’s greeting as he 
met Aunt Jerusha at Parson Hopeful’s the 
night after her return from a Summer trip. 

‘* Wa’al, I guess I’m as glad to git homeas 
you can be to see me. I thought I was 
purty middlin’ tired fore I started, but now 
I’m e’enamost tuckered out. Travelin’ an’ 
visitin’, ’n goin’ to meetin’, ’n takin’ care 0’ 
babies is most as hard’s doin’ housework.” 

‘* Traveling is hard work. But then you 
didn’t have to go very far ?” said the Judge. 

“No, not so very; "bout fifteen hundred 
miles, I guess, in all.” 
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‘“Why, where have you been ? I thought 
you were visiting Kate and that grandson o’ 
yours in Mayintown.” 

“Yes, yes. But I went to Andover first, 
an’ Oberlin, an’ New York ’foreI got ‘round 
to Mayintown.” 

‘*Andover? Ah! Tell us about it.” 

‘*Ye see Parson Hopeful was agoin’ to 
‘tend the anniversaries ’n the ‘lumni geth- 
erin’, an’ he asked me if I didn’t want to go 
too. I said yes, kinder in fun; but he in- 
sisted pon my goin’. Then when I see Sis- 
ter Catherine—Mrs. Whittlesey, you know— 
she said they'd got a new departur’, or suth- 
in’ o’ that kind, in Andover, ’n as I'd never 
seen one, I was determined I'd go. Am 
right ‘pon that Cousin Ann, who visited to 
our house last Summer, wrote me to come 
an’ spend a fortnight with her in June. She 
said they was expectin’ a ‘big racket’ to 
the ’lumni meetin’, so I went.’ 

‘Well, did you see the new departure, 
or the big racket?” 

“‘T guess so. We had lots o’ fun, n’I 
should guess that was somethin’ new in a 
feeological seminary. Everybody was happy 
’xcept two or three who was afeard that 
Congregationalists was a-gittin’ too lib'ral. 
Now, as for me, 1 don’t care how lib’ral a 
man is, ef he’s only orthodox. "Twas jest 
splendid, the ’naugural speeches o’ the new 
perfessors! They argued fer a biblical an’ 
reasonable an’ sound feeology—just what I 
believe; an’ everybody liked it. Then the 
graduatin’ exercises. Tney was all right, 
an’ I said to myself, thinks I, the seminary 
that graduates sich men can’t befur out the 
way. But when the ’lumni met, a doctor 
from St. Louis, a big man with a heart’s 
big as an ox, I should think, told ’em what 
kind o’ preachin’ the times was a demandin’ ; 
but he was ’fraid some folks wasn’t gittin’ 
nuff of it. Then a Boston minister told 
how his feelin’s kep’ a laceratin’ of him 
nights ’cause there was suthin’ wrong at 
Andover; an’ he hoped the ’lumni could 
say somethin’ comfortin’ or pass a resolu- 
tion or declaration to show that they didn’t 
approve 0’ any departure from what Mr. 
Calvin thought ought to go into the West- 
minster Confession. That ain’t jest what he 
said; but he seemed to be hittin’ that way. 
Anyway his feelin’s didn’t seem to ’gree 
with him, when he went to bed. Cousin 
Ann, she whispered to me: ‘ Now for the 
racket!’ I looked 'round, an’ purty soon 
Mr. Cook came down the side aisle and sot 
down with the Boston minister. He showed 
him some resolutions, an’ he nodded his 
head. Then some spoke on the other side 
as though Andover was all right. One said 
the Visitors was gentlemen of honor, and 
they would keep the seminary straight; 
another thought it unnecessary to turn the 
meetin’ into a heresy hunt. Then Mr. Cook 
looked at the Boston minister, an’ with his 
pencil crossed out one o’ the resolutions. 
Then a Bible man, they called Butler, said 
some funny things; but he thought the 
seminary was all right, an’ everybody 
clapped their hands and looked happy. 
But Mr. Cook crossed out some more reso- 
lutions. I guess he was surprised some to 
find the seminary nearer right than he 
thought. When he got up to speak, in- 
stead o’ readin’ his resolutions, he pre- 
luded his remarks with prayer. Then he 
said something about a Jegal aspect of some 
question. Cousin Ann said he meant that 
Prof. Smyth didn’t agree with him, an’ he 
wanted the Supreme Court to say he was a 
heretic. The ‘lumni didn’t seem to 
gree with him; for they immediately 
elected the professor chairman of the com- 
mittee of arrangements for the next meet- 
in’. Cousin Ann whispered something that 
sounded like ‘ Beat at his own game.’ An’ 
she guessed Mr. Cook, Dr. Dexter, and 
Professor Park would feel a little mite dis- 
appointed at the way their racket turned 
out. They didn’t seem to be so jubilant as 
the rest at the lumni dinner. But they 
promised to stand by and befriend the 
new professors. An’ when the Pres- 
ident of the Faculty, whom they wanted 
to crowd out, said he had just renewed his 
subscription to the Creed, the applause was 
just tremendous. The ’lumni went home 
in high glee; an’ one on 'em couldn’t con- 
tain himself. For we found in the depot 
buildin’ some verses on a piece o’ paper. 
signed Alumnus.” 

‘* Let us see them,” replied the Judge. 
** You must let us see them.” 





‘They ain’t much poetry in ’em as I can 
see; but they was a relief, perhaps, to the 
writer. They was headed: 

‘¢«'The Heresy-Hunt of Our Three Giants,’ 
an’ read like this: 

“* Our Joseph is a mighty man ; 
A Hercules is he; 
He hurls his words all round the world. 
So powerful is J. C. 


He shakes his head, as if to say, 
“ The biggest word is mz.” 


“* Our Henry is a mightier man ; 
A Jupiter is he. 
More dexterous far in horsemanship; 
He rides two nags, ye see. 
He's liberal an’ he's orthodox 
In a very high degree. 


“* Our Edwards is the mightiest man ; 
The grandest of the three 
No mortal yet could sign a creed 
So loftily as he; 
And he's keen as any hound to take 
The ascent of heresee, 


“* They started on a heresy-hunt 
On Andover Hill, these three; 
To empty a professor's chair 
Too large for our J. C, 
That chair is still quite ably filled 
By a better man than he. 


“* The hunt was not sucessful quite, 

In avery high degree; 

*'T was given up for reasons which 
To state I'm very free: 

A Daniel came to judgment there 
And slew the mighty three!’" 

‘* Well, Auntie, you are not sorry you 
went to Andover?” said Parson Hopeful. 


‘Oh, I wouldn’t’a missed it for anything. 
I shouldn’t ’a known anything about it just 
from the newspaper reports. They can tell 
what is said, but they can’t give the tones 
or express the alarms which you get from 
the voice. They can’t fully represent the 
joy of victory, or the pathos of a defeat, so 
as to make it real. The impression is so 
much more than what can be told in 
words!” 

‘* Well, about the new theology?” queried 
the Judge. 

‘**T ain’t afraid o’ that. I like it.” 

‘**T thought you would believe in the new 
theology if you could only go and hear some 
of it.” 

‘Well, really, ’twasn’t new at all; it’s 
just what I’ve always believed, only it was 
better expressed than I’ve often heard it. 
It was just what they’ve been teaching at 
Oberlin, a reasonable biblical and progres- 
sive theology. That’s one thing I wanted 
to go to Oberlin for. Mr. Cook said Andover 
had rivals, and intimated that they were 
more orthodox at Oberlin.” 

‘*So you went?” asked the Judge. ‘‘ And 
how did you find them?” 

‘* Just like Andover, with their faces 
toward the rising sun. They didn’t seem 
a bit inclined to hug the corpse of what used 
to be considered orthodoxy. They never 
professed any great admiration for the 
Westminster Confession, and they don’t 
seem to have fallen from grace toward it. 
There never was an institution more hos- 
pitable to new views or new ideas, nor 
more loyal to truth. God’s Word is their 
standard. At their jubilee Oberlin was just 
like a field of white clover full of honey- 
bees, all life and enthusiasm. All seemed 
to be hunting for honey, and not for heresy. 
’Twas wonderful how earnest, hearty, free 
and joyful they all were! ” 

‘* You like both Andover and Oberlin so 
well you will hardly know where to send 
your grandson to study theology?” sug- 
gested the Judge. 

‘*T ain’t troubled ’bout that. Katie thinks 
she will train him herself, so he’ll be a great 
theologian before he’s old enough to go to 
either.” 

‘*Well, that will solve the problem very 
happily. He won't have to go to any sem- 
inary until he goes to be a professor. Let’s 
see; how old is he now?” asked the Parson. 

** Nearly three months. He was born the 
fifteenth of April,” said Aunt Jersuha. 
‘« But, then he’s very forward for his age.” 

‘‘Oh doubtless,” said the Judge. ‘‘ Has 
he begun to read Hebrew? I suppose he’ll 
perfect himself in that before he begins the 
J nglish.” 

‘Certainly; Richard’s teaching him the 
alphabet and lecturing him on original sin.” 

‘Good studies for an infant! I suppose 
they have a name for him?” 

“To be sure. It was foreordained that he 
should be called Charley Hodge, unless he’d 
been a girl, Itis through him that Katie 
expects to revise Hodge’s theology.” 

‘‘ Well, she'll do it; and he’ll have to go 
to Princeton. And when you get that 





seminary ranged alongside of Andover and 
Oberlin, you may couyt that the prelude to 
the Millennium,” said the Judge. 

“You may think that’sa work of time— 
perhaps along time; but it’s got to come. 
An’ if Charley Hodge don’t live to see it, 
if he grows up healthy, you needn't call 
me Aunt Jerusha any more? Andoverand 
Princeton cannot be much further apart 
now than were Andover and Oberlin forty 
years ago. Itought not to take more than 
forty years more to bring them all into 
line, as allies storming the fortress of the 
common enemy.” 

Aunt Jerusha bowed herself out and left 
the Judge and the Parson thinking that her 
vacations had not diminished her faith, her 
hope or her charity. 
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THE BIBLICAL MILLENNIUM. 


BY PROF. ©. A. BRIGGS, D. D. 








Any doctrine of the Millennium stards or 
falls with the proper interpretation of the 
passage Rev. xx, 1—10; for this is the 
only portion of the Word of God in which 
there is any reference to such a period of 
a thousand years. The Millennium is here 
marked off by itself by certain events at its 
beginning and at its close. 

(1.) The vision of the imprisonment of 
Satan. 

The principal object brought into view 
in verses 1--3 is ‘‘the dragon, the old serpent, 
which is the Devil and Satan.” This isthe 
dragon of Rev. xii, 9, where the same pred- 
icates occur: ‘‘The great dragon, the old 
serpent, he that is called the Devil and 
Satan, the deceiver of the whole world.” 
‘*A great red dragon, having seven heads 
and ten horns, and upon his head seven 
diadems.” (Ver. 8.) He is also mentioned 
again in Rev. xvi, 13 as the dragon. These 
predicates are a heaping up of terms to 
describe the Devil as he is variously presented 
in the Scriptures. He is the serpent who 
tempted Eve and whois to be trodden under 
foot by the woman’s seed (Gen. iii; II Cor. 
xi, 8); the devil and satan who tempted 
Jesus (Matt. iv, 3—11); the adversary, 
tempter and ensnarer of Christ’s people, 
(Matt. xiii, 39; Eph. iv, 27; vi, 11; I Tim. 
iii, 7); the prince of the demons and of 
this world and of the authorities of the air 
(Matt. xii, 24; John xvi, 11; Eph. ii, 2), 

An angel of God descended out of 
Heaven with the key of the abyss and a 
great chain upon his hand, and helaid hold 
of the dragon and bound him for a thou- 
sand years and cast him into the abyss, and 
shut it and sealed it over him. So in Rev. 
ix, 1, astar unlocks the abyss out of which 
come the swarms of locusts. The abyss is 
mentioned in Rev. ix, 1, 2,as pit-of the 
abyss, with a king over it called Abaddon 
or Apollyon (ix, 11). It is the place whither 
the wild beast went (x, 17; xviii); where 
the’ demons desire Christ to send them 
(Luke viii, 81); where the fallen angels are 
chained for judgment (II Peter ii, 4; Jude 
6.) The purpose of the imprisoment of the 
dragon is that he may no more lead the 
nations astray, that his headship of the 
world power in its organized conflict with 
the Kingdom of God may cease. It does 
not involve the banishment of evil spirits 
from the world, or exclude indirect and 
mediate Satanic influence in the affairs of 
mankind; but it implies that his personal 
and peculiar presence and agency, in the 
use of supernatural agencies and forces of 
deception and persecution, are brought to an 
end. 

There are several passages in which a 
conflict with Satan is referred to: (a) There 
isa personal conflict of the Messiah with Sa- 
tan, not only in the temptation in the wilder- 
ness, but at the several stages of the career 
of Jesus; and in his authority over the de- 
mons that possessed the demoniacs; in the 
struggle of Satan for the possession of Peter 
and Judas (Luke xxii, 31; John xiii, 27); 
in the betrayal; in the last trials of Jesus 
with his enemies; and in the experiences of 
the Redeemer in Hades. The resultis that 
Satan is stripped of his mastery over death 
(Heb. ii, 14), so that henceforth it is the 
Messiah who has the keys of death and 
Hades. (Rev. i, 18.) 

(b) Rev. xii, 7—9, describes a struggle 
between Michael and his angels and the 
dragon and his angels. The result is that 
the Devil is cast out of Heaven to the earth, 





and he descends to the earth with great 
wrath, knowing that he hath a short time. 
He then persecutes the woman, the Kingdom 
of God (mother Israel), who flees from him 
intothe wilderness and is nourished by God 
for 34 times=1,260 days. This conflict and 
victory in Heaven is connected with the 
‘*male child, who is to rule all the nations 
with a rod of iron,” who ‘‘ was caught up 
unto Godand unto his throne.” This isa rep- 
resentation of the ascension of the Messiah 
tohisthrone. In accordance with this, Jesus 
saw in prophetic vision his own victory in 
connection with the victory of the disciples 
over the demoniacs, and said: ‘‘ I beheld 
Satan fallen as lightning from Heaven.” 
(Luke x, 18.) Again, in John xii, 31, he 
says: ‘‘ Now is the judgment of the world: 
now shall the prince of the world be cast 
out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, 
will draw all men unto myself.” Here the 
judgment of Satan is connected with the 
exaltation of Christ. The descent of the 
Devil and his angels to the earth for a short 
time is associated with the ascent of Christ 
and his rescued ones (Eph. iv, 8—10), and 
may not unnaturally be brought into con- 
nection with Pentecost. The descent of the 
Holy Spirit with supernatural energies of 
good was to meet and overcome the descent 
of the Devil with supernatural energies of 
evil; and the conflict was to be waged for 
the short time that precedes the Millen- 
nium. 

This, then, is followed by the capture of 
the dragon described in Rev. xx, 1—8 and 
his imprisonment for athousand years in the 
abyss. The short time preceding of the Mil- 
lenium is 8} times=1,260 days=42 months. 
Dan. xii and Matth. xxiv, 22 guide us to 
interpret this as ‘‘da7s shortened for the 
sake of the elect,” half of a week, a brief 
period of persecution of the saints and 
triumph of Satan. This short time is then 
the martyr age of the Church, marked 
externally by the two great events of the de 
struction of Jerusalem and the overthrow of 
heathen Rome as a power of persecution, 
characterized internally by demoniacal pos- 
sessions and lying wonders of all kinds on 
the one side, and on the other by the gift 
of tongues, prophecy, miracle working, 
the supernatural influences on both sides 
gradually disappearing from the stage of his- 
tory. 

The confining of Satan in the abyss would 
then correspond with the cessation of 
supernatural evil forces in the world, The 
evil forces having been withdrawn, the 
supernatural powers for good would be no 
longer necessary, and the Kingdom of God 
would be left to itself to overcome the ordin- 
ary evil of the world by the ordinary opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit through the estab- 
lished means of grace. The Millennium 
would then be the period of the Kingdom 
of Christ in its domination of the world. 
As it was introduced by a brief period of 
conflict, will close with a brief conflict 
which introduces the period of glory. 


(2.) The vision of the enthronement of 
the martyrs. 

The prophet sees ‘‘ the souls of them that 
had been beheaded for the testimony of 
Jesus and for the word of God, and such 
as worshiped not the beast, neither his 
image, and received not the mark upon 
their forehead and upon their hand, and 
they lived and reigned with Christ a thou- 
sand years.” (xx, 4.) These persons are 
‘¢gouls,” as it is rendered in A. V. and also 
R. V.; but it should be rendered ‘ persons” 
in accordance with the usage of Wephesh 
and wvx/ in such cases. It cannot be 
pressed to the meaning of soul without the 
body. The persons themselves are in the 
vision of the prophet, and he does not con- 
template the mode of their existence. 
These persons are the martyrs of the brief 
period that precedes the Millennium, the 
42 months 1,260 days 8} times of Rev. 
xiii, where they are described in the same 
terms asin our passage. They are also the 
same as the martyrs of Rev. vi, 9, which 
have corresponding predicates. These are 
said to live and reign, and it is said of them: 
‘« This is the first resurrection. Blessed and 
holy is he that hath part in the first resur- 
rection. Over these the second death has no 
power; but they shall be priests of God 
and of Christ, and shall reign with him a 
thousand years.” It is very clear that these 
persons are the martyrs of the 8} times; 
and they are described as having a resur- 
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rection and enthronement efter their perse- 
cution and death. What, then, is the nature 
of this resurrection? There are several 
resurrections described in the Scriptures, 
and these have their advocates in connec- 
tion with our passage. 

(a.) Premillenarians insist upon a 
bodily resurrection. But there is nothing 
in text or context to suggest such a thing. 
They are represented as enthroned and as 
with Christ; so that if the thrones are upon 
earth, and these martyrs are on earth, 
Christ is also on earth in a second advent. 
But there is no reference to the earth or the 
body in the passage. Rather, the term 
‘*with Christ” lifts our thoughts to Heaven 
where is the throne of Christ. The con- 
trast implies the same. Satan is cast out of 
the earth into the abyss; naturally the 
martyrs rise to the contrasted place, 
Heaven. This is confirmed by all the 
parallel passages. In Rev. vi, 9, the mar- 
tyrs are under, below the altar. The wit- 
nesses in Rev. xi, 12, ascend into Heaven 
in the cloud. The 144,000 of Rev. xiv 
are upon Mount Zion with Christ. Thus 
the place of the risen martyrs is at the foot 
of the altar on Mount Zion, in Heaven, 
where is the golden altar and temple of 
God. (Rev. xi, 9.) 

(.) It is regarded as a symbolical resurrec- 
tion by those who hold to the association of 
the more glorious state of the Church with 
the Millennium. It isthere conceived like the 
resurrection of Israel as a nation, in Ezekiel 
xxxvii; of Elias in John the Baptist; in the 
representation of the final restoration of 
Israel as life from the dead (Rom. xi, 5); and 
in the resurrection of the wild beast from 
the abyss. (Rev. xvii, 8.) But the resurrec- 
tion is here in order to enthronement with 
Christ, which is more than such an associa- 
tion with Christ as is implied in the 
churchly life of a converted world, or por- 
tion of the world, whether of the Jews or 
the Gentiles or both. 

(c.) Itis explained by most of the ancient 
and modern interpretators who reject these 
views of the Millennium which we have ex- 
cluded, as a spiritual resurrection. But 
this takes place at regeneration and conver- 
sion. It must precede martyrdom and 
cannot follow martyrdom as this resurrec- 
tion of Rev. xx does. It is not a resurrec- 
tion and ascension to heavenly places by 
mystical union with Christ in accordance 
with Eph. ii, 6, but a read resurrection and 
enthronement over against the dethrone- 
ment and imprisonment of Satan. The two 
are over against each other. The dragon 
is cast into the abyss, the martyrs are 
raised to Heaven. The dragon is imprisoned, 
the martyrs are enthroned. The dragon is 
persecuted for a short time and is impris- 
oned fora millennium. The martyrs have 
suffered for a short time; they reign fora 
millennium. 

(d.) This resurrection is to be explained in 
accordance with Matth. xxvii, 52, 53; Eph. 
iv. 8; I Peteriii, 19; iv,6; Heb. xi, 18; John 
v, 25, as a resurrection from Hades to 
Heaven. Those who have suffered in this 
world and have been slain ascend to their 
thrones in Heaven. This is true of each 
individual in turn. It is true of the whole 
class. The prophet in vision sees the whole 
body of martyrs enthroned as in Rev. xiv, 1, 
the 144,000, the complete number (12x12,- 
000) on Mt. Zion, the heavenly Zion, the 
first fruits of the redeemed. 

The Millennium is here preceded by the 
short martyr age,as in the previous vision 

by the age of thesupremacy of the dragon. 
The time is not definite time. There is none 
such in biblical prophecy. The time is rel- 
ative; the numbers are symbolical here 
as elsewhere in prophecy. The Millen- 
nium begins with the close of the period, 
not with any definite event or year of time, 
but in general with the supremacy of the 
Church or Kingdom of Christ over the Ro- 
man Empire or world power. The Mil- 
lennium corresponds in general with the 
duration of the Kingdom of Christ as the 
triumphing institution of the world in the 
last complete period of human history. As 
it was introduced by a brief period of mar- 
tyrdom, so it will close with a brief period 
of final struggle with the released Satan, 
when supernatural forces for evil and good 
unite with human forces and join the final 
issue. 

The prevailing view of the Millennium in 
the history of Exegesis and of Christian 








theology has identified it in various ways 
with the period of the Christian Church. 
The common mistake has been in regarding 
the Millennium as an exact thousand years. 
The Mediweval Church and the Reformers 
dated its origin with the time of Christ, either 
from his birth, his ascension, or the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. John Fox is said to be 
the first who dated it from Constantine. He 


‘was followed by Lord Napier, Patrick 


Forbes, Hugh Broughton and most inter- 
preters since. 

Ephraem the Syrian, and Urbanus Rhe- 
gius regarded the Millennium as a symbolic 
period, and identified it with the everlast- 
ing glory of saints. It is more properly 
a symbolic period of the triumphing Church 
from the close of the martyr age until the 
final conflict at the end of the world. Dur- 
ing this Millennium the Church more and 
more overcomes the world. The hope of 
better and more glorious times constantly 
inspires it. The final conversion of all 
nations and the ultimate conversion of the 
Jews bound its horizon of promise. These 
having been accomplished, the Millennium 
comes to an end with the release of Satan 
for a brief period to bring on the final con- 
flict which is determined by the second ad- 
vent of Jesus Christ to judgment. After 
this last judgment the state of blessedness 
and glory of Old Testament prophecy en- 
sues On a new earth with new heavens. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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THOREAU, 


BY R. A. OAKES. 





Arren reading Sanborn’s “ Life of 
Thoreau” it seems a fitting time to renew 
one’s acquaintance with Thoreau himself; 
and though not more than one-half of his 
MSS. have been published, the nine volumes 
(1 include Channing’s, the most charming 
of all) now attainable are nearly all that 
can be desired. Besides these we have 
studies, more or less elaborate, made by the 
clever author of ‘‘ Travels with a Donkey,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson, by Lowell, Emer- 
son, Higginson, Wilson Flagg and Bur- 
roughs. Three biographies by Channing, 
Page and Sanborn attest the growing esti- 
mation in which his genius is held. A 
Connecticut Yankee has published a book 
which he is half inclined to think was in- 
spired by Thoreau, though the work re- 
sembles Thoreau as the Connecticut nut- 
meg resembles the oily fruit of the Moluc- 
cas. 

As one reads his printed words, and sup- 
plements them with such light as his 
friends throw upon his life, he cannot well 
escape the idea that inmany things Thoreau 
was a mere wind-bag and sham. He says 
of himself that he is a born exaggerator, 
that he lays himself out to exaggerate 
when he can, and that he will come as near 
to lying as his friend to driving a coach- 
and-four. Thus while his writings breathe 
a sour and saturnine spirit toward hu- 
manity, looking upon it as a fungus, while 
friendship itself is only a little more honor 
among thieves, no one took a keener de- 
light in personal gossip or could sit longer 
in the chairs of the bar-room loungers. He 
boasts in the opening paragraph of Walden 
of living alone in the woods; but he was 
within twenty minutes’ walk of his 
mother’s house, whither he went almost 
daily. This hut in the woods was 
his study, such as many a literary man 
longs for. His self-esteem was arrogant 
and overbearing. His self-consciousness 
made him alike obstinate and opinionated. 
He was incapable of making a con- 
cession; and his contempt for others 
was only equaled by his content with him- 
self. He thought that the words in the 
language had for him a different meaning. 
Emerson says he was a born protestant, 
and that ‘‘no” came easier from his lips 
than ‘‘ yes.” He seemed to care no more 
for the sufferings of his fellows than the 
lower animals care for their sick and 
wounded, if as much. If his companion 
faltered by the wayside, footsore or in dis- 
tress, he passed on and left him to his fate. 

He was of that class of egotists who, 
George Eliot says, need no pity, since they 
carry their comfort in their own conceit. 
He loved his fate to the core, he delighted 
in poverty and paraded it as Jay Gould 
paraded his bonds before the assembled 
nabobs. His thoughts were so superlative 





that they warmed him in midwinter with- 
out external carbon. Outside of himself 
all was pinchbeck; there was nothing even 
in the nation worth throwing down a glove 
for, and the happiest fact in commerce was 
that ninety-six out of every hundred mer- 
chants failed. He had a contempt for the 
religions, and he thought the D.Ds. of 
small importance beside the chickadeedees. 
But it was only when this modern bersekir 
fronted society that he donned his wolf- 
robe. Nature was to him as a new-made 
bride; he could stoop, like Spanish Charles, 
and kiss the very sword of the globe. The 
floral and the fannal world stood for chil- 
dren in his affection. Snakes coiled round 
his leg, fish swam into hishand and foxes 
ran to him from the hunter for protection. 
He had a sort of paternal pride in the liquid 
bubbles that fell from the bobolink’s teem- 
ing throat; he heard the voice of eternal 
wisdom in the strain of the sparrow. He 
was intoxicated with the spicy odors of the 
hickory bud, the bruised bark of the black 
birch, the fragrant pungency of penny- 
royal. He thought the sctub-oak some- 
thing to love and endure, innocent as a 
maiden. His eye nibbled the piny wood as 
a hungry man nibbles a cracker, and the 
sight of yellow lichens was like a relish, 
making life digest well. He thought the 
thought of the seasons. In old abandoned 
roads, on whose rails the sparrow sings, 
over which the swallow soars, he found 
himself, a lost child, without ringing of 
bell. The very names of the weeds, mallow 
and trefoil, mint and milk-weed, were 
poems. Even the glory of living in Con- 
cord was enhanced because the blue-jay 
was so splendidly painted. Hawthorne 
must have had himin mind when he en- 
dowed Donatello, the last descendant of 
the old fauns with a kindred kindness with 
the untamed creatures of the world. 


Though such a lover of Nature, it was 
the poet’s, and not the naturalist’s love that 
animated him. Channing says that in some 
senses he was a scientific man; but it is 
difficult to find anywhere in his writings 
the uses of the scientific method. His atti- 
tude to “ature is shown in his saying to an 
ornithologist who wished to hold a bird in 
his hand, that he would rather hold it in his 
affections. A consciousness of self, unlike 
that of Audubon, who endowed his 
feathered neighbors with his own joyous 
aspirations; a scholarly preoccupation asso- 
ciated for him the advent of the swallow 
with the golden rhymes of Hesiod and the 
song of the sparrow with the Lesbia of 
Catullus. One never thinks of going to 
his pages to verify a personal observation 
in Nature, but for picturesque images, as 
when he calls the note of the first blue bird 
the vernacular of the south wind, the 
autumnal cry of the goldfinch the twink- 
ling of ripened grain in Nature’s basket, 
the hum of the mosquito an Iliad and 
Odyssey in the air, singing its own wrath 
and wanderings. 

Full of faults and foibles, Thoreau bore 
the strong impress of his environment. 
His mother was a village Xantippe, ‘full 
of sudden flashes of gossip and malice; one 
of the most incessant talkers ever seen in 
Concord,” Sanborn tells us; an abolitionist 
thrice heated. His father bore meekly and 
in silence like Socrates. Outside of his 
home he met the most distinguished New 
England comeouters, and for several years 
he was a member of Emerson’s own house- 
hold. Asa foreign pollen, Emerson fertil- 
ized his blossoming thoughts and hybridized 
the mature fruit. His intellectual life was 
colored by that masterful influence, as char- 
coal spread at the roots of flowers deepens 
their hues. In his first interview Sanborn 
found Thoreau’s tones and gestures so imi- 
tative of Emerson that it was annoying to 
listen to him. Yet Thoreau was but ahalf 
embodiment of transcendentalism. He was 
too busy with his poetic problems of the 
feral world to go into ecstasies over those of 
the unseen; but for the earthly embodi- 
ment of the ideal world he contributed his 
share. He endeavored to recreate the 
primitive theological world; to live a pure 
and sylvan life, a new-born Adam, unvexed 
by Heaven’s last, best gift,a modern Assisi 
among the birds of Walden woods, far away 
from ‘‘ thefretful stir unprofitable, and fever 
of the world.” Born poor, he could not let 
the body starve; but life was not a question 
of the body, but of the intellect. Six weeks 





devoted to carpentry, gardening, white- 
washing, pencil-making or surveying, he 
found sufficient to supply his bodily wants ; 
all other days were joyous in their devo- 
tion to observation and thought. If the 
mood prompted he would sit out the day 
on the threshold of his Walden hut, buried 
in thought; or ona lichened rock, immo- 
bile, listen to the hot z-z—ing of the locust 
and the field sparrow jingling its pure sil- 
ver on the counter of the pasture. He took 
special delight in frogs, wading the freez- 
ing spring freshets in order to catch them, 
carrying them home and holding them cap- 
tive for their song, as the old Greeks held 
captive the cicades. 

In his literary methods he patterned his 
master. All his thoughts were first con- 
fided to his journals, but never in a 
rough state. They were hewn and pol- 
ished ready for the setting. His ‘‘Week on 
the Concord ” was published ten years after 
the boat voyage it commemorates; but it 
freights the ten additional years voyaging 
on land, the famous essay on ‘Friendship ” 
which it contains having been written but 
a year or so before the advent of the book. 
The work was published at his own ex- 
pense. It had scarcely any sale, and after 
cumbering the publisher’s bins for six 
years the remaining volumes were returned 
tothe author. On their receipt Thoreau 
announced to Sanborn, with a grim humor, 
that he was now possessed of a library of 
nine hundred volumes, seven hundred of 
which he had written himself. 

Since he can no longer care, his literary 
reputation has been constantly growing. 
His bitter scoffs against theology and hu- 
manity only stir the blood a little and add 
a pleasant pungercy to his sentences, and 
no one would eliminate them if he could. 
It is true that the editor of the early 
volumes of Putnam’s Monthly, designated as 
C. in Sanborn’s book, whose full name all 
elderly readers can supply,and Lowell, when 
he had charge of The Atlantic, tampered a 
little with Thoreau’s M8., to the latter’s in- 
tense ire and financial distress. The Ameri- 
can branch of his family has now no living 
representative. He himself died at the age 
of forty-five, barely reaching his prime. 
Higginson thinks he shortened his life by 
confining himself to a thin, vegetarian diet, 
Channing, by straining himself in wheeling 
great loads of drift-wood. The latter, who 
knew him intimately, gives with pregnant 
brevity, this summary of the character of 
his friend: ‘‘ Truth, audacity, force were 
among Thoreau’s mental characteristics, 
devoted to humble uses. His thoughts 
burned like flame, so earnest was his con- 
viction. He was transported infinitely be- 
yond the regions of self when pursuing his 
Objects, single-hearted, doing one thing at 
atime and doing that in the best way. 
His faith in wildness was intrinsic. What- 
ever sport it was of Nature, this child of an 
old civilization, this boy with the blue eyes 
and brown hair held the Indian’s creed and 
believed that plant and animal were a relig- 
ion unto themselves and unto him. He 
spoke with that deep self-conviction which 
must animate Nature.” 
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THE LAW OF CHRIST AS APPLIED 
TO THE ORDINARY BUSINESS 
OF LIFE. 


BY J. MONRO GIBSON, D.D. 
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Tue law of Christ is more than mere morality. 
A law of righteousness it is; and so far it is 
coincident with the universally accepted code of 
morals. But over and above the law of right- 
eousness there rises another law, which is dis- 
tinctively the law of Christ. This is the law of 
love in two great branches: ‘“‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” and “‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” No one 
doubts that common morality should rule the 
Christian and everybody else in the ordinary 
business of life ; and therefore we need not spend 
any time in insisting on the claims of the law of 
Christ so far as it coincides with the other; it 
is of the higher law of love that we must speak. 
It will be at once seen, then, that our subject 
is not what is generally understood as ‘‘commer- 
cial morality.” I firmiy believe that we shall 
never have the right kind of commercial moral- 
ity till men take the higher standard suggested by 
the subject now before us, and insist not only on 
that.righteousnss which no one disputes, but also 
on that love which very few acknowledge as bind- 
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ing in the ordinary business of life. It is true, 
indeed, that while men in general are sound 
enough in theory as to commercial morality, 
they are very far from being as universally sound 
in practice; and therefore there is abundant 
scope for the most strenuous enforcement of 
common honesty and integrity ; occasion enough, 
and quite too much, for urging and urging again 
the duty of fair and square dealing as between 
man and man; and such appeals can be properly 
enough made, and ought to be made, in the name 
of Christ and of Christianity; but the question 
comes whether, while not neglecting this, there 
may not be something better for us todo. You 
will have observed how little, comparatively, 
Christ has to say about common honesty. It 
may be said, indeed, that trade and commerce did 
not bulk at al] so largely in Palestine life as they 
do in ours; and yet they did constitute so large 
a part of it that it would have been unpardopa- 
ble to omit them or pass them lightly by. Be- 
sides, Christ was legislating, not for Palestine 
alone, but for the world ; and not for that century 
alone, but for all the coming centuries; and 
therefore we must seek some other explanation 
of what to some might appear a strange omis- 
sion or neglect. 

We cannot do better, probably, than ex- 
amine with this view the Sermon on the 
Mount, That sermon may be fairly consid- 
ered a summary of the law of Chr-st, It has 
been aptly called by Dr. Dykes ‘‘ the Manifesto 
of the King”; and while it is by no means a 
legislative code in the proper sense of the term, 
itis a summary of principles of wide enough 
range to cover all the common relations of life. 
New, if we were to ask what place commercial 
morality has in that code, what would be the an- 
swet ? Those who take low ground on the sub- 
ject would probably say: ‘‘ Noplaceatall” The 
main substance of it is an exposition of the 
righteousness of the kingdom; and yet the one 
commandment which directly covers the ground 
of commercial morality is deliberately passed by. 
The eighth commandment is not even mentioned. 
The Great Lawgiver of the new covenant deals 
with all the rest of the second table of the law, 
but omits all reference to the one commandment 
which some people nowadays seem to consider 
** the be-all and the end-all” of morality. Whatis 
the reason? A careful reading of what foliows 
will suggest that it is because He has something 
better tosay. He has something more efficient 
in reserve. He sees that the tenth commandment 
gives a far stronger leverage than the eighth, and 
so he urges and presses it, not only in its own 
light, but in the light of “the first and great 
commandment,” warning us against “laying up 
treasures on the earth”; warning us against 
attempting to “‘ serve God and mammon” ; warn- 
ing us against too much anxiety as to the supply 
of our bodily wants ; and closing a long and sus- 
tained appeal by the positive rule, ‘Seek ye first 
the Kinguom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” It is 
in this large and wise way that He deals with the 
business of ordinary life, lifting it out of the 
region of mere morality and setting it in the 
full light of “‘ the first and great commandment” 
of the law of love; and then, further on, he 
urges @ similar.y high standard in the light of 
‘the second, which is like unto it,” when he 
lays down the golden rule, ‘‘ Therefore, whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them; for this is the law and the 
prophets.” Thus we see that He does not omit 
or neglect the ordinary business of life, but gets 
at it in a way of hisown. This method is con- 
sistently kept up throughout all his teaching. In- 
stead of treating of business relations on the 
lower ground of square dealing, he always tries 
to lift men up to the higher ground. When a 
certain man comes to him with the appeal, 
‘* Master, speak to my brother, that he divide 
the inheritance with me,” he not only will not 
interfere, but he uses the opportunity not, as 
might have been expected, for the enforcement 
of square dealing, but for an earnest warning 
against covetousness. “He said unto them, 
Take heed, and beware of covetousness; for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.” So it is all the 
way through. He by no means undervalues 
honesty, but he lays far greater stress on having 
a heart set on higher things than money or any 
earthly possession. He lays the ax at the root 
of the upas tree. He plants his danger-signal 
not at the spot where the ice ends and the water 
begins, but at the place where the ice begins to 
get thin, He treats not the mere symptoms, but 
the deep-seated disease within. And his ex- 
ample is faithfully followed by his apostles. 
Their warnings against covetousness are far 
more frequent than against dishonesty. And 
even when honesty is urged, it is larger and loft- 
ier honesty than is involved in mere fair dealing. 
It has in it the idea of nobility and honor, as 
well as of mere justice, They did not make it a 
mere matter of the exchange of money, or of that 
which money represents, as our modern moralists 
are 80 apt to do, but of “ the love of money.” It 
was the root they were aiming at. And even 
when they do look at the matter from the lower 
point of view, how naturally they mse to the 
higher ; as when the apostle, writing to the Ro- 
man Christians, says, “Owe no man anything, 





but to love one another ; for he that loveth another 
hath fulfilled the law. . . . Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor ; therefore love is the fulfilling of 
the law.” 

“We find, then, that the method of Christ 


and his apostles was one which, while assum- ; 


ing and requiring the broad basis of right- 
eousness in all things, specially urged the law of 
love in both its branches as the true leverage by 
which even the commonest morality in the busi- 
ness of life could be most effectively secured. Is 
the method a sound one? Isit still applicable and 
likely to be effective in all the complexity of the 
business life of the nineteenth century? This is 
our main question ; and a very important one it 
is. There arc those who emphatically say No; 
and we must listen to what they have to urge. 
There is, first, what may be called the objection of 
the average business man. It may be thus ex- 
pressed: ‘‘ Business is business, and must be con- 
ducted on strictly business principles, according 
to the law of demand and supply and the common- 
sense rule of buying in the cheapest and selling in 
the dearest market. This talk about the law of love 
is all very well for ‘pulpit eloquence,’ or pulpit 
twaddle, as the case may be ; on’Change it must be 
‘Every man for himself, and—-’” well, instead 
of finishing the adage in the rather rough way 
which shows what is the fate of “ the hindmost,” 
we shall give the modern equivalent, and call it 
“the survival of the fittest.” And the use of 
this scientific phrase reminds us that, besides 
the objection of the average business man, there 
is that of the sociologist, which, however, is 
just the old popular objection put into scientific 
form. It is fully and ably set forth by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, especially in his ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” 
where, according to himself, he shows to a 
demonstration that the Christian law is not only 
inapplicable to the ordinary business of life, but 
would be positively ruinous to society if it were 
actually carried out. It may be well to quote 
some of his own words, premising that by 
*egoism” he means the doctrine ‘‘ Every man 
for himself,” and by “altruism” the doctrine, 
“Every man for his neighbor,” which, accord- 
ing to him, is the Christian doctrine. He says: 
**Tt does not seem to be suspected that pure al- 
truism is actually wrong. Brought up as each is 
in the nominal acceptance of a creed which 
wholly subordinates egoism to altruism and 
gives sundry precepts that are absolutely altruis- 
tic, each citizen, while ignoring these in his busi- 
ness and tacitly denying them in various opin- 
ions he utters, daily gives them to lip-homage, and 
supposes that acceptance of them is required of 
him, though he finds it impossib¥.. Fecling 
that he cannot call them in question with- 
out calling in question his religion as a 
whole, he pretends to others and to himself that 
he believes them — believes things which in 
his innermost consciousness he knows he 
does not believe, He professes to think 
that entire self-sacrifice must be right, 
though dimly conscious that it would be fatal. 
(‘‘ Study of Sociology,” International Series, p. 
184.) 

The enormous mistake on which this criti- 
sism si based is due to a confusion of ideas 
between what is required of a Christian as 
toward God and what is required as 
toward his fellow man. It is true that we are 
asked to surrender ourselves implicitly and en- 
tirely to God. ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind.” If this 
is ‘‘pure altruism,” it is an altruism which 
can never doany harm in the most complex 
state of society, but will always and in all cir- 
cumstances secure the highest possible welfare 
both of the individual and of society. Leta man 
implicitiy and fully surrender himself to God— 
to obey his commandments, to do his will, to 
live for his glory—and it will be the best for the 
man himself, the best for his family, the best 
for his friends, the best for his enemies, the best 
for the society in which he lives, the best for 
the world at large. Would that all mankind were 
only altruistic after this fashion, and the great 
problem of sociology and of Christianity would 
be finally and fully solved, There would be a 
Heaven upon earth! But the scientific critic of 
the law of Christ seems to know nothing of this 
kind or altruism. The altruism he is thinking 
of is the surrender of every body to his neighbor ; 
and no intelligent Christian needs to be told that 
there is no such surrender asked of us by the 
law of Christ. ‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor,” 
How? With the whole heart? No. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” This, as we are 
told, is the sum of the second table of 
the law, which has to do with our duty 
to our neighbor. And what a grievous 
misrepresentation of it are the words above 
quoted. And still more so, when our critic goes 
on to say that it calls us to the ‘«ontinual giv- 
ing up of pleasures and continual submission to 
pains,” ‘‘so that its final outcome is debility, 
disease and abridgment of life.” There are, in- 
deed, some exhortations here and there in the 
New Testament which seem open to this kind of 
criticism, if literally pressed; but the difficulty 
entirely disappears if we look at the evident 
spirit of them ; aud this is what both Christ and 
his apostles remind us we must do. For in- 
stance: ‘Look not every man on his own 





things; but every man also on the things of 
others.” Here the first part seems to forbid 
attention to our own interests, while the second 
summons us to attend to the interests of others. 
But does not the word ‘“‘also” show clearly that 
a proper attention to our own interests is taken 
for granted as a thing of course (as may be very 
safely done)? ‘Look notevery man on hisown 
things; but every man also on the things of 
others.” 

It is abundantly clear that the spirit of 
it is to caution us against seeking after our 
own interests to the disregard of the interests of 
our neighbors, And surely this is good enough 
social doctrine, It is not at all at variance with 
the strictest social science, And then, lest 
any should be disposed to run into the altruistic 
extreme, of which the critic is afraid, have 
we not such reminders as this: ‘lf any provide 
not for his own, and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel”? Thus we find that the 
scientific objection to the Christian law of love 
does not deal fairly with the second command- 
ment of the law, and, what is still worse, leaves 
outof sight the first commandment, which takes 
precedence of the second, and therefore, of 
course, modifies its application, Such objections 
are valid against certain systems of modern 
humanitarianism, but they have no force what- 
ever against the Christian law of love. So much 
for the scientific objection. But a little more 
may be said on the practical difficulties of the 
average business man. There are, undoubtedly, 
quite conscientious and excellent business men 
who do not see how the law of love can be car- 
ried into ordinary business. Let us, then, in- 
vestigate a little as to whether it is practicable 
to carry on business without interfering with 
either of the two great branches of the law of 
love—either with the supreme devotion of the 
heart to God, or with that love to our neighbor 
which the law of Christ requires. As to the 
former, the noble inscription on the Royal Ex- 
change in the city of London is quite sufficient 
to settle the matter. We have only to remember 
that “the earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness 
thereof, the world and they that dwell therein,” 
to see that if aman is engaged in any sort of 
occupation which tends in however humble a 
manner to replenish the earth and bring out 
its fullness, to benefit the world or any of 
its inhabitants, he is engaged in the Lord's 
service, and may do, and ought todo, what he 
is doing ‘as unto the Lord.” No matter what 
kind of service he is rendering, whether he is 
ministering to bodily, or intellectual, or spiritual 
wants, whether he is making shoes or sermons— 
anditis far better work for God to make a good 
shoe than a poor sermon—pictures or pins, pro- 
vided only he is doing some good in God’s world 
he may and ought to look upon his work as ser- 
vice rendered to the great Ruler of the world and 
King of Men, and therefore may do it not only 
without interfering with but in fulfillment of the 
claim which God makes on the supreme devotion 
of the heart and life. And as to the lower mo- 
tives which do and must come in, there is not 
one of them belonging to human nature, apart 
from sin, that is incompatible with supreme de- 
votion to God, Allthat is necessary is that they 
be kept in due subordination. For example, is it 
not God’s intention that we should make a living 
and support our families, by our business? 

Clearly, then, it may also be ours without inter- 
fering with the supremacy of our devotion to 
him. Or,take the desire to achieve success, Is not 
that a part of the nature which God has given 
us? And does not common sense tell us that a 
man without ambition to succeed and to excel is 
anything buta lofty specimen of humanity? It 


looked on as modified by the first. But « few 
words may be necessary to illustrate the practi- 
cal effect of this. Take the familiar case of giv- 
ing alms to a lusty beggar. If we had only the 
second part of the law of love to guide us, we 
might feel constrained to reason after the 
maner of Mr. Spencer: (See‘ Data of Ethics,” 
p. 199.) “If I love this beggar as myself, how 
can I refuse him at least half of the money in 
my pocket ?” But immediately the higher duty 
comes in, and with it the thought, if [ were to do 
this, I should be disregarding my duty to God ; I 
should be going contrary to what I know to be 
His will, who says that “if any man will not work, 
neither shall he eat”; and not only so, but I 
should be violating the spirit of the second 
commandment itself ; for [ should be doing, not 
a benefit, but a wrong to my lazy neighbor. 
God is Light as well as love; there is “lucidity” 
as well as “sweetness” in his law; and we must 
respect those ordinances of his which are 
written ox society and enforced in his provi- 
dence, 

The application of the principle is special- 
ly obvious in the sphere of charity; but it 
is quite as ap, licable to business relations, 
Does any one say, “‘ Because I must love my 
neighbor as myself, I must therefore supply 
him with goods at half their value, or, after he 
has got them, let him off with paying half the 
price”? My reply is that this would be entirely 
inconsistent with my duty to God, and even to 
my neighbor, as set forth in the law of love. It 
would, indeed, be a treble wrong, or rather a 
wrong in every conceivable direction, It weuld 
not only be bad for myself (and the law forbids 
me to wrong myself, if it forbids me to wrong 
my neighbor; for it is as myself that Iam re- 
quired to love him), but it would be bad for the 
man with whom Iam doing business, and bad 
for society, and manifestly against the will of 
Him who “rules among the inhabitants of the 
earth,” and is “ the Author’ of order and “not 
of confusion.” As we remarked at the begin- 
ning righteousness is the broad and deep 
foundation of the law of Christ; and the 
law of love comes in to reinforce it and to 
supplement it, to animate it with life, 
to fill it with soul; but never in any 
degree to abrogate, annul, or supersede it, 
Or we may put it in another way, which may be 
still more obvious, When rightly looked at, all 
legitimate business, honestly done, is done on the 
principle of loving one’s neighbor as one’s self. 
Take the familiar case of buying ata certain cost, 
and selling atan advanced price, Why is the 
buyer willing to pay a higher price than the 
seller has paid? Because of the benefit the seller 
does him in the shape of saving him the trouble 
of going a distance to get what he wants, or the 
waste of buying a larger quantity than he needs, 
or some such convenience. It is far better, 
manifestly, for a Leicester man to buy a small 
piece of Nottingham or Manchester goods at a 
small advance in price than it would be to go 
himself to the manufacturer in Nottingham or in 
Manchester, and then find that to get any he must 
take ten or a hundred times what he wants. It 
would, in fact, be better for him to pay a very 
much larger advance than he does pay, rather 
than to be left to his own resources in the matter. 
But here the laws which regulate trade come in to 
cut down the advance to the lowest point, so that 
he pays very little indeed for a great service. And 
it may be remarked, in passing, that few of 
us realize at how little cost we obtain the very 
needful and valuable services which are done 
us on all hands by our neighbors. According to 
the working of these laws, it comes to pass that 
the services rendered by the different persons 
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is only necessary to take care that the ambi- 
tion to excel be not the highest ambition 
of our hfe. Or take the widespread and 
well-nigh universal desire to make meney. This 
is more difficult to deal with, inasmuch as there 
is such a fearful tendency to excess in this direc- 
tion. But even here it is very evident that the 
same position may be taken—namely, that in its 
proper place of subordination it is right enough. 
According to the laws which God has appointed to 
regulate society it is necessary not only that each 
man should earn his living by his industry, but 
that some men should earn more than their liv- 
ing. This is necessary, not only that there may 
be a surplus for those who cannot earn their liv- 
ing, but also for the creation of capital. All who 
have given any thought to the subject are aware 
that there could be no progress in civilization 
without capital. Just as separate capital is 
needed for a separate business, so for the general 
business of society the accumulavion of capital 
is absolutely necessary. It is therefore mani- 
fest that it is God’s will that some men at least 
should make more than they need for their per- 
sonal and family expenses, and accordingly He 
has implanted in us the desire corresponding to 
that necessity—a desire, therefore, which may 
be gratified in moderation without interfering 
with the supreme devotion of the heart to God. 
As to the second table of the law, we have al- 
ready seen, in with the scientific objec- 


tion, that self is not excluded—“Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself” ; and further, that 
this, being the second commandment, must not 
be dealt with as if it stood alone, but must be 





in very fair equivalents; so that, if only strict 
honesty be observed, each man gets, in the main, 
just what his services are worth—no more, no 
less. And, therefore, in d-manding and accept- 
ing the fair market value of what he has to 
offer, he is literally going upon the principle 
of loving his neighbor as himself. If he were 
dishonestly to ask more, he would be sinfully 
turning the balance on his pwn side; if he were 
foolishly to take less, he would be unwisely turn- 
ing the balance on his neighbor's side, And this 
shows, by the way (it is well to note it as we pass), 
that it is just as contrary to the law of Christ for 
the buyer to endeavor by undue means to beat 
down the seller, as it is for the seller to try to get 
more than its worth for what he sells, But the 
point we are making now is this, that in fair 
buying and selling a man is carrying out as 
nearly as possible the divine law, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” And the same 
principle applies to all kinds of business where 
services are rendered and equivalents accepted, 
either as wages or as profits, But it manifestly 
does not apply to what is familiarly known as 
“speculative” business, (know that it 1s very 
difficult to draw the line between legitimate and 
speculative business, and that one who is not 
thoroughly acquainted with what he is talking 
about must be very chary of condemning this 
or that way of making money, which may seem 
to him to partake of the nature of 

But there can be no mistake in standing by the 
manifest application in all cams of “the royal 
law according to the Scrioture.” This law, as 
we have seen, does not forbid us to enrich our- 
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selves in the ordinary transactions of exchange ; 
for in these the gain of A is not the loss of B, 
but the price which B willingly pays for the 
benefit A does him. But it does forbid our en- 
riching ourselves at the expense of others ; as, for 
example, is manifestly done when an ‘‘ operator” 
in grain makes an artificial scarcity in the mar- 
ket forthe purpose of raising the price. In the 
legitimate transaction the profit of the grain 
merchant is the equivalent he receives for the 
benefit of bringing the grain to those who need 
it; in the other case, his profit arises from the 
loss inflicted on the community by his holding it 
back from them. In all ordinary business trans- 
actions a man simply gets a fair equivalent for 
certain services he renders to his neighbor ; and 
in rendering the service and accepting the equiv- 
alent, he is, as we have seen, manifestly keeping 
the law which tells him to love his neighbor as 
himself; but when his gain, instead of being a 
reward for services rendered, isa penalty paid by 
his neighbor for a disservice which he has done 
him, it is seen to be a serious violation of the law 
of love. 

Thus we find that the law of Christ, while 
it would undoubtedly be death to some ways 
of making money which public opinion only 
toe feebly censures, is the very life and soul of 
all legitimate business. Now that objections to 
the law of Christ have been dealt with, and ita 
practicability maintained, it remains to show the 
immense advantage of laying stress upon the 
higher, rather than onthe lower law. We have 
already indicated in a general way the advantage 
of the method of Christ as one that, instead 
of merely lopping off the branches, cuts away 
the roots of the tree of evil—one that prefers to 
deal with the deep-seated disease rather than 
to confine attention to the treatment of its out- 
ward symptoms; but we may now look at it 
somewhat more clusely. The causes which lead 
to commercial immorality are mainly these two— 
covetousness and extravagance ; too great eager- 
ness to get, and too great eagerness to spend. 
Each of them is a spring of action, which is apt 
to grow into a habit, urging on him who indulges 
it with ever-increasing force. Each of them is 
“astream of tendency,” which not only read- 
ily becomes an idolatry, but which, when it has 
engrossed the life, is very apt to sweep away the 
barriers in its path. Conscience is a strong 
barrier to resist the outbreak of the evil waters; 
but when the whole force of a man’s life presses 
in one direction, the barrier needs to be very 
strong indeed—far stronger than it is, or can be 
expected to be, in the average man—not to give 
way at some point, nottoadmit of little leakages 
here and there, which speedily prepare the way 
for something more serious, Now, what does the 
law of Christ do? It does not simply fortify the 
barrier. That it does; but it does a great deal 
more. It diverts the stream of evil tendency, or, 
rather, so changes it that it becomes a stream of 
most blessed tendenzy. It insists on a man’s 
pouring his life into another channel altogether. 
It calla upon him to “ seek first the Kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” Thus it not only 
keeps him from directing his life in such a way 
as to press and surge against the barrier which 
conscience erects againat evil, but it aims to make 
conscience itself a master passion of the soul, 
by insisting that he shall “seek first the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness.” And if 
he do this, if he even honestly try it, it is im- 
possible for his eagerness to get rich to gain 
dangerous headway. He is not only fortitied 
against temptation, but kept out of tempta- 
tion’s way, keptin a region of life where the 
temptation to anything like deceit or dishonesty 
cannot reach him. 

It is much the same with the other great 
source of temptation — namely, extravagance. 
The law of Christ, indeed, allows in modera- 
tion the desire to enjoy the good things 
of this life; but it not only forbids a man to 
livé beyond his income (which the lowest code of 
honesty forbids him to do), but it keeps him far 
away from the vulgar motives to extravagance, 
The commonest of these— namely, ostentation— 
it utterly condemns, making it a first duty to be 
** meek and lowly in heart.” It renders a life of 
mere self-indulgence impossible to all who will, 
with any honesty, try to keep either its first or 
second commandment, to say nothing of the at- 
tempt to keep them both, without which, indeed, 
no one can fairly consider himself a Christian 
atall. The atlempt, we say; for it is very im- 
portant to notice that the mere attempt, if only 
it be an honest and earnest one, to keep the law of 
love, will be almost an absolute safeguard against 
any form of dishonesty. For the objection might 
be urged: ‘It is all very well to say that if a man 
only loved God supremely, and his neighbor as 
himeelf, dishonesty would be impossible ; but, see- 
ing that no man can do either the one or the other 
perfectly, what does it all amount to?” But what 
we say is, not that the perfect keeping of the 
law of love, which no one can do, but the honest 
attempt to keep it, which any one can make, will 
be as near « safeguard as it is possible to come to 
with human nature as itis. The same could not 
be said of honesty. If » man’s honesty, indeed, 
be absolute, perfect, immovable, his conscience 
above the reach of all blinding or blunting or 
befogging influences, then it is quite certain that 
such an one will not fall into any doubtful 











practices. But of what man living can this be 
said? Or, if it can be said of any, of how very 
few! 

In order to see this more clearly, let us 
distinguish between a principle and a passion. 
Principle has the strength of an enbankment, or 
a rock, as the case may be ; passion has the force 
of astream or a torrent, as the case may be. 
Principle belongs to the statics, passion to the 
dynamics, of character. Now, common morality 
looks to principle, and in this it does wisely ; but 
it neglects passion, and in this it falls fatally 
short. It is quite sound on the statics of virtue, 
but its dynamics it almost utterly ignores ; and 
just as running water, if only the current be 
strong enough, will wear away a strong enbank- 
ment, or even the hardest rock, so, if the passions 
be allowed to get force sufficient, they will carry 
away any mere principles that may stand in their 
way. Now, the law of Christ does not neglect the 
statics of character ; but it gives special attention 
to its dynamics, it makes much of principle, 
quite as much as any moralist can ; but it makes 
still more of the passions of the heart. It does 
not at all attempt to suppress the enthusiasm 
and energy of human nature ; but it turns it in 
a direction in which it can safely flow in all its 
strength—turns it in a direction in which the more 
energy and ardor snd enthusiasm the better for 
the man himself and for all interests concerned. 
It forbids the disastrous passion for money, It for- 
bids the similarly disastrous passion for display. 
It calls out & passion for God and his righteous- 
ness, We have already seen how our Saviour deals 
with the ordinary business of life in the Sermon on 
the Mount; but before he comes to it, he says: 
‘* After this manner pray ye,” and then furnishes 
a prayer. And such a prayer! The first petition, 
‘* Hallowed be thy name”; the second petition, 
“Thy Kingdom come” ; the third petition, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done in earth, as it isin Heaven.” And 
then, and not till then, the petition for daily 
bread, expressed, not only in such a way as to sug- 
gest studied moderation, but in such a way as to 
keep in view the claim of our neighbor—‘“‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” A prayer, therefore, 
which no one can possibly offer in sincerity with- 
out at least trying to make the glory of God his 
chief ambition, and to keep all selfish desire in 
strict subordination and in such moderation as 
the golden rule requires. Now, may it not be 
asserted, without the slightest fear of contradi:- 
tion, that where a man only tried to live a life, 
the desires of which are represented in the 
Lord’s Prayer, it would be simply impossible to 
issue a lying advertisement, simply impossible 
to make or encourage the making of a false in- 
voice, simply impossible to represent goods as 
better than they really are, or as having cost 
more than they actually did cost? Would it be 
possible, think you, for such a man to have any- 
thing to do with the getting up of a bubble com- 
pany, or to encourage in any way the risking of 
people’s money by hopes of dividend held out 
which the projectors know to be absurdly ex- 
travagant? Would it be possible for such an 
one to trade on other people’s capital, or to ex- 
pose the property of another to a risk to which 
that other had not consented? Would it be 
possible for such an one to tempt his neighbor 
to sin, as is done by those who offer to young 
men in their employment commissions on 
amounts realized from the sale of otherwise 
unsalable stock, without any inquiry as to 
the means by which the said stock has been 
got rid of ? Would it be possible for such 
an one in any way to take advantage of the 
ignorance or weakness of any with whom his 
business led him to deal, in order to gain an 
unrighteous end? All such things would mani- 
featly be out of the range of possibility for any 
man who put even the smallest degree of real 
earnestness, day by day, into that prayer which 
teaches us what the deepest desires of our hearts 
should be. 

It is sadly to be confessed that there are 
Christian people—so called, at least—among 
the number of those who are guilty of mean and 
dishonest practices. But among these there is 
not a single case of a Christian who has honestly 
tried to make it the habit of his life to “seek 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteousness,” 
Many of them may be in the daily or weekly 
habit of saying the Lord’s Prayer, but not one of 
them is in the habit of praying it. Without the 
slightest fear of contradiction I assert that 
wherever a so-called Christian man is guilty of 
anything approaching to dishonesty, he is not 
one of those who try to regulate their conduct 
by the law of love, but one who, contenting him- 
self with the ordinary code of morals, has 
allowed his passion for money or some other 
ungodly lust to master him and to asacatter his 
feeble morality to the winds. If all this be true, 
it is manifest that the method of Christ is 
the method which this age still needs, and sorely 
needs ; that what is wanted is not so much more 
homilies on honesty, as more earnest warnings 
against covetousness and extravagance and a 
more earnest presentation of that Gospel of 
divine love which will touch men’s hearts and 
lead them so to set their affections on higher 
and better things as that they will count no 
sacrifice in the lower sphere too great to make 
for the sake of maintaining ‘‘a conscience void 
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not believe that things are so bad in the world 
of business as many pessimists imagine. I do 
not believe that a man cannot be strictly honest 
without suffering loss. I believe that our best 
men are, in the main, our most successful men, 
I cannot believe that cheating and lying are so 
common in any kind of respectable business as 
those say who wish to justify their part in such 
practices. And I do not believe, nor do I think 
that any thoroughly honest man believes that 
deceit and falsehood are necessary in any shape, 
however veiled and disguised, for success in any 
legitimate business. Yet the state of things is 
such that there is a grand field for witnessing 
for Christ in the world of business. The ranks 
of “the noble army of martyrs” are not yet full. 
The demand to “take up the cross” for Christ’s 
sake has not yet been withdrawn. And though, 
in the eyes of men, there is not the same show 
of heroism when a young man gives up a good 
situation, without any prospect of another, for 
the sake of truth, as if he had gone cheerfully 
to burn at the stake in the same noble cause, 
there may be quite as much of the reality of it, 
quite as much that is noble and admirable and 
heroic in the sight of God. Christ needs many 
witnesses in the wide field of business ; men that 
will witness to him in the hights of success, men 
also that will witness for him not only in the 
depths of failure, but by their willingness to faiy 
for his sake ; men that are willing to “ suffer the 
oss of all things”; men who are willing to go 
through life as poor as Christ himself, rather 
than do any single, smallest act at variance with 
“that good and acceptable and perfect will of 
God,” which finds expression in the law of Christ. 

The lapse of time admonishes me that I must 
draw to a close ; and yet one feels as if we had 
only entered on the subject. The next thing 
would have been to show that the method of 
Christ not only is more effective in securing com- 
mercial morality, but that it elevates the life of 
business toa far higher plane, and gives it a 
nobility and grandeur that seldom enter into the 
thoughts of those who look at it in the worldly 
point of view; and that instead of its being a 
hindrance, as it so often is, to the development 
of the Christian life, it might be, as it has often 
proved to be, as fine a field as any other for its 
manifestation and growth up to “ the measure of 
the stature of the fullness of Christ.” And soit 
might be shown that, if only the law of Christ 
were faithfully and fully carried into the ocdinary 
business of life, we should see on every hand a 
new fulfillment of ar old prophecy: ‘The parched 
ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water. In the habitation of dragons, 
where each lay, shall be grass with reeds and 
rushes, And an highway shall be there, and 
a way, and it shall be called the way of holiness ; 
the unclean shall not pass over it ; but it shall be 
for those ; the wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
not err therein. No lion shall be there nor any 
ravenous beast shall go up thereon; it shall not 
be found there; but the redeemed shall walk 
there.” Then at last might the Evangelical 
Alliance cease from her lofty labors, when the 
brotherly love which she has inscribed upon her 
banner shall have pervaded not only the Church 
life, but the ordinary life of a thoroughly united 
Christendom. 


HEALTH AND DEPENDENCY. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Tue American Social Science Association, which 
holds its annual meetings at Saratoga, meets 
this year from September 8d to the 7th, inclu- 
sive. The subjects which come before it are 
always such as have great reason for interesting 
the public mind, as they relate to questions of 
grave social and national import. The President, 
Dr, Wayland, of Yale, has long been an author- 
ity in one or more departments. Hon. Mr. 
Gregory, of the Civil Service Commission, will 
discuss its bearings on natural vitality. The 
four prominent departments are those of edu- 
cation, health, jurisprudence and social econ- 
omy. It would be interesting to enumerate the 
subjects suggested, but we can only single out 
those that especially concern the sanitary de- 
partment, Even before this division is reached 
by the association in its order, two papers under 
other heads show how the health question is an 
issue in almost every social discussion. Under 
Education, ‘Physical Training in Homes and 
Training- Schools” comes up for consideration, 
Medical men and various other observers are 
coming to realize that too little attention has 
been given to the physical culture. It will not 
do any longer to concentrate so much on the in- 
tellect. Neither is it enough to talk in general 
about the value of health. The time has come 
when we want a system of instruction in all that 
concerns human health. We therefore hope 
that Dr. Sargeant will not seek much to enforce 
the need of such instruction, but will mark out 
just what course for physical training shall be 
applied in the home, and that especially adapted 
for schools, and show us how and to what extent 
this drill is to be made one of the studies; 
recitations or exercises of the school. 

In the debate also upon “ Labor in Prisons,” it 





is very desirable that its relation to the mental as 
well as physical hygiene of the culprit shall be 
considered and what in the way of morbidity 


is likely to result from solitary confinement or | 


enforced idleness. 

The Department of Health has as the first 
topic “The Social Bearings of Sanitation.” 
These need to be well understood, because of the 
intimate relation that health has to the welfare 
of all social life. 

Two papers by good authorities, but from dif- 
ferent standpoints are offered on the subject of 
inebriety. The one presents the disease view of 
inebriety and the other discusses the causes of 
inebriety in women. We have just read expres- 
sions from Dr. Peabody, who insists that the 
drunkard should be treated with all the severity 
ofacriminal. Just now this other view is being 
pressed that he is to be looked upon as a victim 
of disease. Even the alstinence view is con- 
tended for on the ground that organic changes 
of structure take place, so that there is a func- 
tional demand for stimulants. So it is not only 
habit and morals that change, but health (not 
incidentally, but radically) so that race degen- 
eracy is involved to a degree that means more 
than the ill health of an individual. There are 
limitations to this view, and yet it is well to hear 
what those experienced in asylum treatment or 
those who have had the care of female inebriates 
have to say in this direction. 

The causes of insanity, as often identified with 
the causes of ill-health, will no doubt be ably 
presented by Dr. Channing, of Boston. It is one 
of the great advances of our day that insanity is 
first of all studied in the light of a disease, rather 
than a visitation, or some moon-struck madness. 
This opens before us the whole field of treatment. 
Behind any questions of restraint or non-re- 
straint it acquaints the chemist with the relations 
the body bears to the mind, and seeks to put the 
house in order that the guest may be comfortable. 
Aye, more; it knows that the guest is a part of 
the house and that the one cannot be in order 
without the other. 

House construction, with reference to plumbing 
and drainage, forms another subject to be treated 
by George E. Waring, of Newport. With all that 
has been written upon this subject, the import- 
ance of drainage, as distinct from sewerage, has 
not been enough insisted upon. When we come 
to deal with the sewerage there is also yet need 
of specific directions as to what constitutes a 
complete job of plumbing. This docs not merely 
mean whether a joint is hermetically sealed, but 
whether the plumber has had right pipe material, 
made every bend and trap where it should be, 
had the right size for every pipe and the right ven- 
tilation and relation to all other pipes, to basins, 
etc., and whether the connections and disconnec- 
tions of all these are correct. Many a plumber 
makes a beautiful shiny joint who, for the life of 
him cannot tell you what a syphon is or any- 
thing about the relations of air and sewage as 
they meet in pipes. Yet he cannot practice the 
art well unless he has found out something about 
the laws which regulate the flow of liquids 
through tubes with side appliances. 

Two papers in the Department of Social 
Economy, the one on the ‘* Race Problem in the 
United States” and the other upon “ Child Help- 
ing as related to Crime,” have a very important 
physical side. It is thus apparent how the great 
health interest associates itself with every other, 
and how much we need to study it in social and 
national as well as individual bearings. 


Fine Arts. 
ART IN VENICE. 


BY LAURA B. PURDY. 
IL. 


Amona the best known and most talented of 
Venice’s artists, is Passini. We were anxious to 
see the studio of this gifted artist, and if possible 
the artist himself. We started in search’ of his 
studio, with our doubts as to the fulfillment of 
our hopes, as we sometimes found artists unap- 
proachable. 

Threading our way in and out of many laby- 
rinths, we reached at last the place we songht, 
which seemed to be artist’s quarters. We found, 
to our great disappointment, Passini had just left 
his studio. The next day he was to go to Florence 
for a stay of some weeks. We gathered our in- 
formation from a pleasant elderly lady, who see- 











ing our interest in art, endeavored as far as 


possible to console us for our disappointment by 
inviting us to look into her brothers’ studio, op- 
posite that of Passini. We were first taken into 
their living room. Very homelike and pleasant it 
was, with rare old furniture and paintings well 
suited to adorn this old palace. We learned they 
were Germans—the Rheinhardts. They had 
been long in Venice. The good lady warmed 
up as she spoke of the Fatherland so dear 
to her; but her heart was in her brothers 
work and for their sakes exile was sweet. Upon 
the easel of one of the brothers was a very strik- 
ing picture. The design and execution both were 
fine. It was a funeral in Venice; tlie burial of a 
child, The tone was gray. One felt the chill of 
of the wintry atmosphere, the “colder death 
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freeze,” an the muffled figure carried the little 
coffin along the solitary way, shrouded with 
snow, on which fell a weird glimmer from the 
light of a single torch-bearer. It was but 4 
homeless waif, born into a short and sunless Win- 
ter’s day. The faint glow in the western sky 
seemed to suggest the light beyond the dark- 
ness the little pilgrim had reached 80 soon, 
Leaving this studio, we went to Palace 
Barbaso, the home of Passini. Again we 
were doomed to disappointment. He was not at 
home. As we were leaving we met his sister. 
Artists’s sisters seemed to be our good angels. She 
invited us to callin the evening, when her brother 
would be at home. At the appointed hour the 
door opened to us, and we were shown up- stairs 
to the sitting room. Around a table was gath- 
ered the family—the sister, whom we met in the 
morning, two yeung ladies, one, perhaps both, 
his daughters. Passini met us with a smile and 
the cordial greeting of a friend. We were dis- 
appointed. He had no sketches at home, and only 
one of his paintings hung on the wall—this a 
home scene, more interesting to the family than 
to a stranger—A view from their window—the 
Grand Canal, a gondolier, and his daughter at 
the helm. I think the reader may be interested 
in a pen portrait of the artist himself. Tall, 
slight, light hair, of an uncertain age, perhaps 
younger, possibly older than his face suggested. 
I should say fifty. Iam a Yankee; but I do not 
always guess to the mark. Features not hand- 
some, not strong, but expressive of kindness and 
benevolence. His early life, like many a genius 
of his profession, was a struggle to reach his 
level. Called to paint the portrait of a wealthy 
young lady, supposed to be dying, the portrait 
was finished, the lady recovered, lived to become 
the wife of the artist. Fortune adopted and 
Fame acknowledged him. He has not to solicit 
patronage. His works are mostly sold while 
stillon the easel. Inquiring at the salesroom 
above mentioned if they ever had any of 
Passini’s paintings, we were answered in the 
negative ; and the answer implied “ Are you then 
such strangers to the fame of Passini? Strangers 
here you expect to find his works on sale!” We 
received the same implied answer to the same 
question put at the salesroom of the Academy. 

The Dresden Gallery has one of his paintings 
—one of his earlier ones.—‘‘A Venetian Scene. 
A Canal.” A wall with an open door, through 
which one sees a bit of sky and green contrast- 
ing effectively with the dark wall and the door, 
which the artist has hung the wrong way, 
swinging it outward into the canal. An artistic 
liberty for effect. In this doorway stands a 
dark, evil-faced man, dressed in red velvet. He 
holds a gun, which he has just discharged with 
deadly effect. He is leaning forward stealthily. 
The dark face, though stamped the bondman of 
crime, looks as if, for the moment at least, he 
stood terrified and appalled before the deed 
which stains his hands and his soul with blood 
and he is impatient that the dark Lethean water 
coverit with the seal of oblivion. 

On his return from Florence, Passini werked 
in the Frasi Church. He kindly gave us permis- 
sion to go tosee him at his work, and with great- 
er kindness promised to visit my friend in St. 
Marks, where she was then painting. But Fate 
was unpropitious. We went to the Frasi sev- 
eral times, and were told those days he had not 
been at his work, while he was in St. Marks, 
just after my friend left here. We met him only 
once afterward—on the street. He was the first 
to see and give the greeting in his own kindly, 
cordial way. 

It was one of those dreamy fascinating after- 
noons of Venice. We were wandering aimlessly 
along, when in a quiet, picturesque nook, we 
came upon a young artist at his work. We 
started and both exclaimed at once, ‘ Raphael !” 
It was asif the picture so familiar to us, seen in 80 
many windows, had suddenly become flesh, and 
the great artist had returned to his palette and 
brushes ; to his old haunts. We begged permis- 
sion to look at the work of the young artist, 
It was but a sketch, a study of architecture 
which was to fulfill a mission in a future work, 
but it showed the hand of a skillful master, one 
not unworthy to bear the lineaments of the great 
artist. We could but feel an interest in oneso 
strikingly, so strongly resembling the spirit of 
Raphael, and the bit we had seen of his work led 
us to desire a better acquaintance with it. 
Chance or a happy fortune brought us to know 
him well, to learn something of a sad history, 
to see work which deserved success. 

Born on “The Wild Dalmatian Shores,” of a 
Greek mother, whose idel he was, sheltered from 
the storms, he grew up like a tender, sensitive 
plant. “Do not be gone long. This is your last 
night at home,” said his mother to him the even- 
ing before he was to start for Germany. He re- 
turned early only to find that loved and tender 
mother dying ; only to receive a last look. She 
could not speak, He never recalls that mother, 
so suddenly taken from him, without emotion. 
“She always wished to see me in this dress,” he 
said (referring to his Raphael costume), ‘ andso I 
still wear it.” Alone, disowned of fortune, witha 
nature painfully sensitive and delicately refined, 
a frail constitution, he has struggled on. Though 
but twenty-three, Rascovich, in spite of all these 
barriers to success, has painted work that de- 





serves @ high place. They are the emotions of a 
spiritual and refined nature, with the delicate 
touch, theclear color of a master, We were glad 
to learn a wealthy Englishman, who has a val- 
uable collection already, had bought one we 
much admired ; and more, that he had written to 
a prominent salesman in London, recommend- 
ing his work. And we can but believe there is a 
bright future not far before him, which will 
bring him the success his genius deserves. We 
found him one day in the court of ‘The Camel 
Palace,” once the home of Tintoretto. He was 
sketching one of the Madonnas placed in a 
niche in the wall. ‘It is fora large picture I 
am at work on now. If it does not turn out well 
it will go very much to my heart!” he said, in his 
simple, earnest way. We had a look into his 
portfolio later, which showed him a careful stu- 
dent of Nature, an earnest and faithful worker. 
Iam told there are several hundred artists in 
Venice, residents or “‘ birds of passage.” 

It is not surprising Venice should be a rally- 
ing ground of art. Away from the rattle and 
dust of the great world, in its quiet and calm 
one seems beyond the pursuit of the nightmare 
of hurry, so fatal to the growth of art, 
Wandering in and out of its lane-like streets, so 
often at bay before its omnipresent canals, up 
in the early morning to watch the fisherman 
fleet, with its golden sails, moored along ‘‘ The 
Riva degli Schiovani,” or out on the Lagoon in 
quest of one of the picturesque chapels, which 
rise from the water like a pillar of cloud by day, 
a pillar of fire by night, to lead the boatmen 
Canaanward, returning at twilight when the sun 
has left the ‘ gates ajar,” and the fullness of the 
heavenly glory seems pouring down upon water 
and land in floods of crimson and gold. Float- 
ing lazily in a gondola over sleepy canals, lulled 
by the monotonous dip of the oar, roused only 
by the oft repeated exclamation of the artist 
friend at my side: ‘‘ How picturesque! What 
asplendid model that is.” [ am almost per- 
suaded to be an artist myself, or rather to wish 
I had been born an artist. 

“ For genius must be born and never can be taught." 

Dear old Venice. Under the weird and 
gloomy shadow of a dark yesterday I sought 
your palace with its Bridge of Sighs. Adieu- 
I leave itin the peaceful light of the sunny (fo 
day. 

Since writing the above I learn Rascovich’s 
works found a ready sale in England, enabling 
him to carry out a long cherished wish—the 
wish of an artist—to go to Rome, 

PaRIs, FRANCE. 


Biblical Research. 


At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions a paper was read by M, Riant upon 
“The Discovery of the Bones of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob in the Twelfth Century.” It is well 
known that the Mosque at Hebron is said 
traditionally to cover the sepulcher of the three 
patriarchs ; but no Christian has ever been per- 
mitted to explore the interior. M. Riant claims 
to possess a MS., found in a foreign library, 
which itself dates from the fifteenth century, yet 
which purports to be a copy of a narrative written 
by some anonymous Canon of the priory at 
Hebron during the period of Christian rule in 
the eleventh century. According to the narra- 
tor, two brother Canons, named Eudes and 
Arnoul, accidentally discovered the secret of the 
sepulcher of the patriarchs in the month of 
June, in the twenty-first year of the reign of the 
Franks, probably in 1119 A. D. Having ob- 
tained permission from the owner of the soil, a 
certain Baudoin by name, they proceeded to 
make excavations. After some days’ digging 
they reached an underground passage, about six 
and twenty feet long, which led into a circular 
chamber large enough to hold forty persons. In 
the wall of this chamber a stone was detected 
which might be moved. This admitted to a 
cave, having a floor not of rock, but of earth. 
At this point one of the explorers turned back ; 
but the other, after much searching, found some 
human bones, which he identified (!) as those of 
Jacob. Still another chamber was then dis- 
covered, containing the bones of Abraham and 
of Isaac, and also some inecriptions on the rock, 
which could not be deciphered. These relics 
were shown to the faithful, and afterward ap- 
parently restored to their original resting-places 








Sixth International Congress of Orientalists. The 
language and people of Polynesia will form’ « 
chief topic of consideration, and in connegtion 
with the congress there will also be an exposi- 
tion of curious products of literature, manu- 
scripts, valuable books, etc., etc. The call is 
signed by R. Dozy as president, A. Kuenen as 
vice-president, M, J. DeGoeje and C. P. Tiele as 
secretaries. Membership can be secured by for- 
warding six Holland florins to Dr. M. W. Pleyte, 
treasurer, Leyden. 


....- Professor Maspero has discovered at Coptos, 
the ancient mart in Egypt of Indian commerce, 
five Greek inscriptions and one Latin, the latter 
of great importance, bearing, as it does, on the 
history of the stations along the ancient desert 
route from Coptos to the Red Sea. During his 
Spring campaign in Upper Egypt he excavated 
the sepulcher of Shes Hor-hotep, of the XIth 
Dynasty, which he describes as “a marvel of 
painting and design,” and which, taken to pieces 
slab by slab, has been dispatched to Boulaq, 
where it will be re-erected, like the famous tomb 
at Berlin. He found, also, others, one of a queen 
belonging to the XIth or the XIIIth Dynasty, 
named Tamm, and the remaining eight dating 
from the XVIIIth to the XXVIth Dynasty. 
Together with these he recovered seventeen fine 
mummies, chiefly of the Greek period, several 
statues, a peculiarly beautiful altar of Ptolemaic 
workmanship, a granite sphinx and a granite 
hawk from Ed-fi. 





A writer inthe American Naturalist (8, N, 
Rhoads) discusses from his own observation the 
power of scent in the turkey vulture, and whether 
it finds food by scent or sight. The following 
incident he thinks to be proof positive that the 
olfactories of the turkey buzzard can alone serve 
its purpose in the discovery of food, While dig- 
ging sweet potatoes he noticed a very luxurious 
growth of the vines covering a small mound in 
the field, and inquiry revealed the fact that a 
horse and cow had been buried there some years 
before. In the afternoon and during the follow- 
ing day buzzards shadowed the farm by scores, 
seeming to obey from all quarters of the heaveng 
a mysterious summons to convocation. ‘I soon 
perceived the sweet-potato field was the ‘ radiant 
point’ of each speeding shadow. Buzzard after 
buzzard I traced as they appeared in various 
portions of the sky with half-folded wings, re- 
minding me of mute, aerial hounds ‘coming 
down the scent,’ their course as swift, silent and 
undeviating as an arrow’s, "Twai\a strangely in- 
teresting spectacle to behold them swoop within a 
feet of the horse-hades, and rise again with slow, 
reluctant flaps, indicative of disappointment, 
then return to deliberately ‘ beat’ and ‘quarter’ 
the ground, aerially speaking, with all the tact 
and persevering sagacity of their canine com- 
peers, In fact the performance was suggestive of 
a fox-hunt, in which reynard’s place was repre- 
sented by the dead bodies, ‘earthed’ in this case, 
however, for other than reynard reasons. The 
vultures continued to visit the place. Mr, 
Rhoads could detect no taint in the atmosphere 
while working in the newly plowed ground, 
yet hundreds of buzzards assembled from far 
and near, and with unerring accuracy pointed 
out the place of burial with overshadowing wings. 
In consequence of these observations the theory 
that the vulture family are enabled to detect the 
existence of « dead body by scent, unassisted by 
any of the remaining senses, and this too at great 
distances and when such carcass had laid deep 
under the ground for several years, was to the 
writer satisfactorily proven, though it contradicts 
Audubon’s experiment. 

...-Father Hell was an Austrian astronomer 
sent out in 1769 to observe the Transit of Venus 
in northern Norway, After his return he was 
very slow in publishing his results, and in various 
ways behaved so queerly about the matter that 
grave suspicions arose that he had, as astrono- 
mers say, “cooked” his observations to make 
them agree with those of others, The original 
MS. turned up at Vienna in 1835, and Littrow, 
on examining them rather hastily, found such 
evident erasures and interlineations that he 
concluded the charge was well founded ; and ever 
since a stigma has rested on the Father's name. 
A few years ago Professor Newcomb, on making 
a rediscussion of the Transit came to the con- 
clusion that Hell’s observations were probably 





The MS. ends with a description of the ceno- 
taphs as they exist to this day in the Mosque of 
Hebron. 


....1n the closing session of the fifth interna- 
tional congress of Orientalists, held in Berlin, 
September 17th, 1881, it was decided to hold the 
sixth congress in Leyden, in the year 1884, and 
a commission consisting of Oriental scholars re- 
siding at this place was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. In view of the fact 
that there will be an international colonial ex- 
position at Amsterdam during the present year, 
the commission, after consulting the proper 
authorities, has decided to call together the con- 
gress one year earlier. Accordingly, a circular 


printed in Dutch and French has been sent to 


members and others to assemble at Leyden from 
the 10th to the 15th of September, 1888, for the 





genuine, and having recently been at Vienna 
and examined the documents ve Menge 


he is confirmed in the belief, finds that 


_ the en changes in the record can be ex- 


lained in perfect consistency with Father Hell's 
onesty and good faith, though he took some 
liberties which astronomers nowadays would 
hardly allow themselves. Thus, after a cen 
of obloguy, the cloud is at last lifted from 
reputation. 

...-I’he question of an intra-mercurial planet 
is by no means decided, as had been supposed, by 
the recent eclipse of May last, Mr. Lewis Swift, 

f Rochester, New York, who, with Professor 
Watson claimed to have seen Vulcan in the 
eclipse of 1878, writes a letter to The Sines, giv 
ng an account of the su) an 


i 
nd eres 
ah assistant also saw it. The 


forbade more active 
of the photographs may 





Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 
BARROWS, J. H., closes his torate in Marl- 
-boro’, Mass,” m 


BESSY, Pururr, accepts call to Davisville, Penn. 

BURROWS, Lansmna, D.D., Lexington, Ky. 
called to First ch., Augusta,Ga, 

FISH, W. H., North Oxford, Mass., called to 
Crompton, R. I. 

GLINES, G. A., called to Johnson, Vt. 

HANNA, Amprosg, accepts call to New Hope, 
Owen County, ind. 

HAYES, 8. B., ord, at Liberty, Neb. 

JONES, Howarp M., Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
called to Albert Lea, Minn. 

Vaan, J. B., called to Port Richmond, 

LOFTON, Groraz, D.D., Park Avenue ch., St. 
Louis, Mo., resigns. 

RHOADES, ©. L., Lexington, accepts call to 
West Acton, Mass. 

YOUNG, J. ©., called to Mt. Olive ch., New 
York City. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

AYER, Epwin L, Chicago Seminary, accepts 
call to Pentwater, Mich. 

BRADLEY, Geronae 8., Fort Scott, Kan., accepts 
call to Bedford, Ta. 

CARTER, Cuarues F., Andover Seminary, ac- 
cepie call to Piscataquog ch., Manchester, 

CLARKE, W. T., Fargo, D. T., called to Sauk 
Center, Minn. 

CRUM, Joun H., (Pres.) Gloversville, N. Y., 
called to Winona, Minn., and to Second ch., 
Minneapolis. 

CURTISS, D. C., Fort Howard, Wis., died July 
24th, aged 78. 

DANA, Samuet H., accepts call to Quincy, Tl. 

DAVISON, J. B. x Grove, Pa., accepts call 
to Ashville, N. Y. 

DAVIS, Epaar F., Gardiner, Me., resigns. 

EWING, Wit11aMm, ow. accepts call to 
Plymouth chapel, Fargo, Dak, 

FLAGG, Rurvus C., Fairhaven, Vt.; resigns, 

GARDNER, Epwanp P., Fairport, accepts call to 
Presbyterian ch., Medina, N, Y. 

GILL, Wriu1am, Alexandra, Minn., accepts call 
to New Richmond, Wis. 

GRAVES, Roswe.1, Susanville, accepts call to 
Alturas, Cal. 

HARGRAVE, Joun W., Duluth, accepts call to 
Aickin, n. 

HATCH, F. 8., West Hartford, Ct., resigns. 

HOLMES, Tuxrovora J., Baltimore, Md., called 
to Newton Center, Mass, 

HUMPHREY, Ronenrz, ord. in Gaylord, Mich, 

INGALLS, Epmonv C., inst. in South Paris, Me, 

KAYE, J. B., Keyworth, Eng., accepts call to 
Custer and ‘Tallman, Mich. 

MORSE, M. J., ord. in Sterling, Kan, 

NEWCOMB, Cuarues 8., Rush Center, Kan., re- 
signs, : 

OTIS, Cuanke C., Orange, Ct., accepts an a 
intment.to general missionary work 
ashington Territory. 

SANFORD, E. B., editor of Golden Rule, Boston, 

called to Westbrook, Ct. 

STEARNS, Greorce W., ord. as home mission- 
ary at Patten, Me. 

STEBBINS, Hernert W., Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to Athol, Mass, 

THOMAS, Witu1am A., Belpre, O., invited to 
supply for the First ch, at West Springfield, 
Mass., with a view to settlement. 

UPTON, A. G., accepts call to Norwich, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ALEXANDER, Geonas, called to Munn Avenue 
ch., Orange, N. J. 
ASDALE, Wriu1am, removes from Fairfax to 
Tifton, Mo. 
BURLESON, J. H., called to North Platte, Neb., 
where he has been supplying. 


DUDLEY, A. 8., removes from Granville to 
Morrow, O. 


ELLIOTT, A. 8., inst. in Rockbridge, Penn. 

GAMBLE, Rosezt, called to Donegal, Penn, 

LEDYARD, Epwarp D., called to Second ch., 
Steubenville, O, 

MARTIN, Henny G., ord. and inst. in Govans- 
town, . 

MILLIGAN, J. V., Astoria, Oregon, withdraws 
resignation, 

SCOTT, H. 0., Brownville, Neb., accepts call to 
Hiawatha, Kan. 

STEARNS, R. H., called to Charlton, N. Y. 


REFORMED. 
DAVIS, Wm11amM E., South Branch, called to 
Lebanon and to Harlingen, N.J. 
DYKSTRA, L., Cleveland, O., accepts call to North 
Orange, Ia. 
GARDINER, Jouy A., inst. at Flatlands, N. Y. 


LIVINGSTON, E. P., D.D., Pekin, Dll., accepts 
call to Sioux Falls, Dai. : 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


HOLLINGSWORTH, Dr., becomes chaplain of 
American chapel in Florence, Italy. 

JOHNSON, Henry Connexivs, ord. priest in 
Cedar Falls, Ia. 


PATTERSON, Gzoncr Henpenrt, Philadel 
Penn., becomes rector Berkeley School, - 
dence, R. I. 


PLATT, W. Hzwny, becomes rector of Trinity, 
- Carbo 


ndale, Penn, 
RICHARDSON, NatuawzE1, D.D., died recently 
in Bridgeport, Conn., aged 78. 


ae 5 A., becomes rector at Pomp- 
BUSAN, Cnamzxs T., Berlin, accept cll to Port 


WanwaLL, 2 ©., has been mission- 
aay on the Sabine and Kast’ Texas Railroad, 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 26th. 





GIDEON’S ARMY. Jvupaxzs vii, 1—8. 





Nores,—‘* Jerubbaal,”—The name is explained 
in the previous chapter as meaning “Let Baal 
strive.” Read the whole of the previous chapter. 
“ The well of Harod.”—Rather the foun- 
tain of Harod. Where it was is not exactly 
known. It must be near Jezreel, close to where 
the Midianite camp was. The word Harod 
means fear, and may come from the fear of the 
twenty-two thousand who returned home. ‘On 
the north side."—The Midianites seem to have 
been to the north of Gideon's camp at Harod, 
and separated by the hill Moreh, This hill is not 
known atali. Itis evidently different from the 
other Morehs, or Moriahs of the Bible.——— 
‘* The people are too many.”—This must have 
been a great surprise to Gideon, as he knew 
his army was much too small as compared with 
the enemy, and that he had gathered his army 
at God's command.————“* Whosoever is fearful 
and afraid let him return,”—This proclamation 
is required by Deut. xx, 8, the purpose of which 
is to make every army consist of volunteers,——— 
“ Depart early from Mount Gilead.—There is 
some mistake here in the text. Mount Gilead 
was nowhere in this vicinity, but was on the 
other, the east side of the Jordan. Possibly 
Gilead is a mistake for Gilboa.———‘ That 
lappeth of the water with his tongue, as 
a dog lappeth.”—There would seem to be some 
error here in the text. For we are told in the 
next verse that those who “lapped” “ put their 
hand to their mouth,” while the others fell down 
on their knees to drink, To lap like a dog it 
would seem that they must have fallen down and 
put their mouth to the water, which is precisely 
what the others did, Those that are said to have 
lapped stood upon their feet and lifted up some 
water in their hand and drank in that way. 
Perhaps they were not so thirsty ax the others, 
did not care to drink so profusely, were in a 
hurry to get to fighting. Still it is not elear 
what the passage means, —** The people took 
victuals in their hand,—They had a supply of 
victuals and trumpets and pitchers, left behind 
by those who went home again, The pitchers 
were big earthen jars for water or food. 

Instruction.—'The people had done well to fol- 
low after Gideon. They deserved credit for 
their courage, or, at least, their obedience. If 
they had not much spirit they were willing to go 
ahead with what spirit they had. We may not 
be very clever, or very wise, or very brave; but 
whatever courage or ability we have, let us give 
it to God's service when he calls us, 

Give God the glory. Itis a bad spirit which 
boasts of its own ability or genius, or takes 
great comfort in its own shrewdness. Conceit 
is one of the most disagreeable vices. Don't 
boast of what you cun do, If you are success- 
ful give God and other people the credit. You 
could not have done it alone. 

In this case it was necessary to make it very 
plain that it was the Lord’s doing. ‘The people 
were given to idolatry. If they seemed to suc- 
ceed by their own mere bravery and numbers it 
would be no incentive to forsake idolatry. If the 
three hundred, with no weapons, could conquer 
the one hundred and thirty-five thousand Midi- 
anites, it would be evidently the hand of God. 
God would make his providence so plain that it 
couldn't be mistaken. 

It is just as well to get rid of the cowards, 
They are not much help. It is quality not quan- 
tity that does the work. An army of ten thou- 
sand who will fight is better than an army of 
thirty-two thousand of whom twenty-two thou- 
sand will run away. 

If men are frightened before they begin any 
religious work, let them get out of the way and 
make room for hopeful people. The man who 
thinks he can do some good asa teacher is better 
than he who thinks he cannot do any. If aman 
says he is afraid, let him go, In educating chil- 
dren don’t force them all, but call for volunteers, 

God did not want all the ten thousand who 
were glad to fight and were not afraid. All we 
can do is to offer our services ; and then, if God 
does not want us, that is his look out. We have 
done our part and need not complain if he bids 
us stand aside and wait. ‘They also serve who 
only stand and wait,” 

We are quite ignorant what there was about 
the three hundred which was any more indicative 
of courage or fitness than about the others. It 
may have been an arbitrary method of choice. 
We do not always need to know why God selects 
or refuses us. 

Gideon’s courage was prodigious. To be sure 
it had been gradually strengthened. He bad 
asked and received several signs from God; and 
it was to be strengthened again by his visit 
secretly to the Midianite camp. But his faith 
always rose to the occasion. That is enough. 

Trust God and that is safe. Three hundred 
are enough if God is with you. One with God 
isa majority. Go bravely about God’s work and 
don’tbea coward. God can make a pitcher and 
a lamp better weapons than swords and spears. 








Z evsonalities, 


JvutiaN Hawrnorne’s appearance before the 
School of Philosophy at Concord seems eminent- 
ly appropriate from the association which the 
names Concord and Hawthorne have with each 
other. Theelier Hawthorne moved to Concord 
immediately on his marriage in 1842, when he 
occupied the “Old Manse” for three or four 
years. Later on he lived there at two different 
periods, residing both times in ‘The Wayside.” 
As a boy, therefore, Julian Hawthorne knew 
Concord well, though he was born in Boston (in 
1846) and spent his early childhood in Lenox. 
His school education was mainly at Concord, 
where in 1860—62 he was a pupil of Mr. San- 
born’s at what was then known as the ‘“‘ Concord 
School,” and he entered Harvard from Concord 
in 1863. It was, however, for no reason of appro- 
priateness or coincidence that Julian was in- 
vited to lecture before the Concord School of 
Philosophy, but because he had written an able 
and philosophical essay on *‘ Novels,” which 
philosophers wished to hear. This was the 
second time only that Mr. Hawthorne has 
lectured ; but his success was such that he may 
now be considered as a new and available 
lecturer. His manner is very modest, without 
the painful shyness which his father had, and 
in appearance he now much resembles the elder 
Hawthorne, though hardly so large or 80 hand- 
some, S 





....-Tom Thumb died cemparatively young 
for a dwarf, Richard Gibson, miniature painter 
and court dwarf to Charles I, lived to be seventy- 
five, and his dwarf wife, Ann Shepherd, to be 
eighty-five. Sir Geoffrey Hudson, dwarf and 
diplomatist to Charles I, expired at sixty-three, 
and the little gentleman’s span of life was short- 
ened by his incarceration, on suspicion of con- 
nivance in the Popish plot, in the gate-house at 
Westminster, where he died. The far-famed 
Polish dwarf, Count Borulawski, for whom 
George IV provided, died also at an advanced 
age. Dwarfs are better constituted, so Barnum 
says, than giants, both mentally and physically. 


.... Three marriage ceremonies, all performed 
at once, are about to be celebrated at the grand 
ducal court, The Grand Duke Louis IV, whose 
wife—the Princess Alice of England—died five 
years ago, is said to be about to marry his sister- 
in-law, the young Princess Beatrice, the charming 
young girl for whom, if romance is true, the son 
of Napoleon IIT went to seek death in Zululand. 
At the same moment that he himself is going to 
marry the aunt of hischildren the Grand Duke 
will give his two eldest daughters, the first to 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, and the second to the 
hereditary prince of Baden. 


..."* Yes, I sold Abraham Lincoln his first 
pair of spectacles,” said a veteran oculist of 
Chicago to a reporter of the Chicago Tribune the 
other day. ‘* It was about the time of the legis- 
lature of 1854, when he was a lawyer in Springfield. 
Some editor down there paid me $15 to make Mr. 
Lincoln a prir of gold spectacles ; and those were 
the first he ever wore. When he was elected 
President I made him three pairs, one of gold and 
two of steel. I knew the Lincoln family pretty well, 
and I straightened Bob’s eyes for him when he 
was a little fellow. He was born cross-eyed, you 
know.” 


....Monsignor Capel has been spending several 
days in the beautiful village of Edgewater, just 
below Burlington, N. J., on the Delaware River. 
His first public celebration of mass in America 
was on Wednesday in St. Paul’s Church,'Burling- 
ton, in the presence of a congregation of only 
three persons,oneof whom was his hostess and the 
others newspaper correspondents. He says he 
intends to see American fashionable life at Sara- 
toga and Newport, science and culture in 
Boston, and primitive and working life in the 
West. 


... In an humble dwelling in that part of 
Lock Haven, Pa., known as ‘The Devil's Half- 
Acre,” lives a niece of Benedict Arnold—Mrs. 
Ann Roan, a widow, aged between eighty and 
ninety years. Although living by oharity, she 
is of noble birth, Her paternal grandfather 
was a French nobleman. Her father, Major De 
Haas, is mentioned in history several times for 
his daring exploits, He married a Miss Ship- 
pen, of Philadelphia. His wife's sister was the 
wife of Benedict Arnold. 


..»-Queen Victoria is said to have been very 
much affected by the Princess Beatrice’s recent 
departure for the Continent for a month's visit, 
as the mother and daughter have never before 
been separated longer than two days. 


....Baron Nordenskjold while in Iceland dis- 
covered a pre-historic map of that island, which 
also contained portions of Greenland, England 
and Scotland. The discovery is considered an 
important one. 


....The first woman to arrive in Carbonate, 
Col., received an ovation, marked by such sub- 
stantial tokens of welcome as a town lot, a 
mining claim, and the money with which to buy 
a silk dress. 





School und College. 


From one of John P. Peters’s articles in the 
Evening Post, on “Hebrew in Colleges,” we 
quote the following: ‘In my previons papers I 
have argued for the establishment of Hebrew 
optionals in our colleges as an immediate and im 
perative need. Iregard this asso urgently and 
immediately a necessity that I consider it desir- 
able, where notlfing better can be done, for a 
college to offer the Hebrew of ita theological 
school, if it has one, as an optional in the phil- 
osophical department, providing at the same time 
an advanced course in its theological depart- 
ment for all such as may have taken ad- 
vantage of the Hebrew optional in the academ- 
ic course. Where possible, however, it would be 
well at one and the same time to supply the press- 
ing need of Hebrew instruction in the college 
course, and provide facilities for prosecuting 
Semitic studies in general as a specialty in the 
post-graduate university courses by establishing 
a professorship of the Semitic languages. The 
class to whom the Semitic languages outside of 
Hebrew are important, even indispensable, is 
small, to be sure, but no smaller than that class 
which requires Sanskrit or Zend or Anglo-Saxon 
or Gothic for the proper execution of its work, 
and colleges have felt the necessity of offering 
instruction in those languages. The class to 
whom Hebrew in the college course is necessary 
for the best execution of its future work is 
large.” 

....There have been 119 students in attend- 
ance at the Whitman College and Seminary, 
situated at Walla Walla, Washington Territory. 
The present institution is an outgrowth of the 
Whitman Seminary which was chartered by the 
Legislature of Washington Territory in 1859. 
It was seven years, however, before a building 
and grounds were secured. After that, for a 
period of sixteen years, the institution was con- 
ductedas an Academy. On September 4th, 1882, 
it was remodeled and opened as a college and 
seminary combined. The first year under the 
new arrangement has just been completed, with 
marked progress and a large increase in attend- 
ance as the results of the change. 


...-The forty-first annual catalogue of the 
Missouri University, at Columbia, Mo., has been 
issued, and contains views, plans, reports and 
the statistics in detail of the various schools of 
the University. There are 11 academic schools, 
6 being devoted to the sciences and 5 to the lan- 
guages; the professional schools are the nine 
following: Agriculture, Normal, Law, Medicine, 
Mining, Engineering, Military, Art and Com- 
mercial, The total number of students in at- 
tendance during the past year was 601. 


....The new education law proposed to the 
Belgian Parliament in the name of the king 
provides for compulsory school attendance on 
the part of all children between the ages of six 
and twelve, The penalty of evading this provi- 
sion is a fine imposed on the parents. The regu- 
lar employment of children of the above age in 
factories is interdicted, 


... After forty-seven years of service as pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Dartmouth Medical 
College, Oliver Payson Hubbard, M.D., LL.D., 
has resigned his chair and been made Professor 
Emeritus. Professor Edwin J. Bartlett, of Dart- 
mouth College, will fill the vacancy during the 
present lecture term, which opened on August Ist. 


...-Allen W. Gould, who has for three years 
been instructor of Latin in Wilhams College, 
has been appointed toa professorship in Olivet 
College, Mich. His place will be supplied by 
Herbert Wier Smyth, a graduate of Swarthmore 
and Harvard Colleges and of Gottingen Univer- 
sity. 

....General A, G. P. Dodge directs that of the 
7,500 he has given for educational purposes in 
Breathitt County, Ky., $3,000 shall be used in 
building an academy at Jackson, and the re- 
mainder in aiding poor but meritorious young 
men to attend school, 


....Prof. E. H, 8. Bailey, a graduate of Yale 
College, and for several years professor of chem- 
istry in the Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, has been elected to the chair of chem- 
istry in the Kansas State University. 


....Chicago has had a Summer school in He- 
brew, attended by ninety persons, There were 
four recitations each day and a lecture each 
evening, besides frequent conversations. 


....Charles L, Colby, a son of Gardner Colby, 
who endowed the college which bears his name 
at Waterville, Me., has recently given $1,000,000 
to establish a new university in Wisconsin, 


....-Dr. 8. O. Warner, a merchant of New 
York, has recently given $50,000 to Oberlin Col- 
lege for the erection of a building for its Con- 
servatory of Music. 


....-Ex-President Wright, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, has given $100,000 for the 
establishment of a boys’ and girls’ college at Ta- 
coma, W. T. 


...-Prof. Harkness, of Brown University, has 
gone to Europe for a year’s rest and recreation. 





zebbles, 


Brats awi—the shoe machine. 
....-The Light of Asia—The Japanese Lantern. 


...-A musical crank--the handle of a hand- 
organ. 


....Singular Epitaph: ‘General Tom Thumb 
is dead. Peace to his ash.” 


....A young lady calls her beau ‘ Honey- 
suckle,” because he is always hanging over the 
front railings. 


...-At the White Mountains the girls all 
comb their hair back from the forehead. That 
is why it is called a bang-up place. 


....A telegrapher who is locked up in the 
Kansas penitentiary has signified that he is 
anxiously waiting for the signal to ‘‘ go out.” 


....-Mrs, Parvenue sent her boy out the other 
day to hunt in the trees for birds’ nests ; for she 
wanted to have a bird’s-nest pudding for dinner. 


....A young man who went to the late war be- 
gan his first letter to his sweetheart after this 
fashion: ‘‘My dear Julia:—Whenever I am 
tempted to do wrong I think of you, and I say: 
‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ ” 


Mr. Tralala (to barber after enjoying a hair 
cut and his first shave and receiving his 
“check”): “I think you’ve made a mistake. Isn’t 
a shave twenty cents ?” Barber (deprecatingly): 
‘‘ Really, I couldn’t think of charging for that, 
sir.” 


~--: ‘I say, Paddy, that is the worst looking 
horse that I have ever seen in harness, Why 
don’t you fatten him up?” ‘Fat him him up, 
is it? Faix, the poor baste can scarcely carry 
the little mate that’s on him now,” replied 
Paddy. 


....Papa: ‘Glad to see you to-morrow even- 
ing. My daughter Alice will sing, and Beatrice 
will recite to us a new poem she’s composed. 
We sup at nine.” Young man: “Thanks! 
You're very kind. "Most happy. I'll be with you 
atnine !" 


...“* Have you seen your friend B lately ?’ 
“Yes.” ‘*Then you must have noticed that he 
dyes his hair in front, but forgets to dye the 
back of it.” ‘Well, it proves this, that if he is 
willing to deceive himself he is not willing to de- 
ceive others.” 


....“! Never would call a boy of mine ‘Alias,’” 
said Mrs. Jones, of Huntsville, Ala., ‘if I had a 
hundred to name. Men by that name is allus 
cuttin’ up capers. Here’s Alias Thompson, Alias 
Williams, Ahas the Night-hawk—all been took 
up for stealin’.” 


....The craze on electrical study is beginning 
to bear fruit: ‘‘ Are you the conductor?” asked 
a lad on an excursion train. ‘I am,” replied 
the courteous official, ‘‘and my name is Wood.” 
“Oh, that can’t be,” said the boy, “‘for wood is 
a non-conductor.” 


... ‘Who held the pass of the Thermopyle 
against tge Persian host?” demanded the 
teacher. And the editor’s boy at the foot of the 
class spoke up and said: ‘‘ Father, I reckon. He 
holds an annual on every road in the country 
that runs a passenger train.” 


....“*My daughter wanted me to get hera 
pair of Mosquito gloves. I suppose she means 
those kind like mosquito netting.” ‘Your 
daughter probably means ‘ Mousquetaire.’” 
“Shouldn’t wonder if that is it, only you get 
more of the French into it than I do.” 


....A pretentious person said to the leading 
man of a country village: ‘‘ How would a lecture 
by me on Mount Vesuvius suit the inhabitants of 
your village?” ‘Very well, sir; very well in- 
deed,” he answered. “A lecture by you on 
Mount Vesuvius would suit them a great deal 
better than a lecture by you in this village.” 


....A successful strike occurred when the 
Richmond night express train struck a Negro 
walking on the track, who got a glimpse of the 
locomotive’s headlight just before being landed 
in the woods a dozen or two yards from the road 
line. His first conscious words were: ‘For de 
Lor’ sake, boss, who frow dat lantern at me?” 


....“*Do you know, ’Arry, them Hamericans 
is hactually himitating the Henglish?” ‘‘ Ho, 
yes; hi’v eard o’ that. But we mustn’t be han-. 
gry, Arry. No, ’Arry, we musn’t be hangry- 
Let us hextend to them a 'elping ‘and, is my 
motto. We can hafford to be hamiable, you 
know, solong as they don’t hask for hannexa- 
tion.” 


....A German has invented a safe that, on its 
lock being tampered with, throws open its doors, 
seizes and drags and locks in the burglar and 
handcuffs and holds him in readiness to be con- 
ducted to the police court in the morning. The 
Yankee is experimenting with a set of books for 
the use of country officers, which, as soon as & 
fraudulent entry is made in them, will, by means 
of a clever electric contrivance, sound an alarm 
on the court-house bell. 
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- Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Booksof the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent: to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS'S LIFE 
OF BUCHANAN.* 


Ir is the misfortune of Pres:dent Bu- 
chanan that he is destined to be remembered 
by his connection with the disgraceful side 
of a peculiarly disgraceful line of our 
national history. Mr. Curtis acts the part 
of a loyal biographer when he dwells on 
his domestic virtues, his private excellence, 
and the early disappointment, so touching 
in itself and which in its history and in 
Mr. Buchanan’s fidelity to his lost love, 
throws a shade of pathos over a life other- 
wise unromantic. Mr. Buchanan is entitled 
to the credit of what he was as aman, to the 
fame of a strong debater, to the honor of 
his public missions ana distinguished 
services. No one acquainted with the 
fifteenth President can be surprised that 
up to a certain point Mr. Curtis carries his 
rea‘lers with him. 

But this is only while he detains them on 
that part of the picture which is out of cen- 
tral relations and in something of the haze 
of pictures not in focus. The illusion 
ceases when we touch the main current 
and find ourselves among the matters 
which are of real importance in the Pres- 
ident’s career. 

Mr. Curtis gives us two engraved por- 
traits of Mr. Buchanan; one young, and 
which it is not difficult to associate with 
his private biography, but hard to identify 
with the man as we knew him, and very 
different from the second portrait, the 
seasoned politician, exact to life, with the 
black clothes on which came so near in- 
volving us in a diplomatic snarl with Great 
Britain, with the lofty white cravat so much 
in keeping with the wearer’s oft-repeated 
assertions of purity and independence, the 
caat in the eye, and the pitch to one side in 
the pose of the head so characteristic of 
the mind that looked aslant upon Kansas. 
It is the hard but just fate of Mr. Bu- 
chanan that this alone will be received for 
his portrait, and that his identification with 
the measures that brought on the war is 
the material fact of his career. 

It is not fair to charge him with the 
whole responsibility of having ruined the 
Democratic Party during the four years of 
his presidential administration. That party 
was already tottering when he was elected. 
Its fate and that of the policy it had come 
to represent were decided when the Free 
Soil party was formed. Its victory in 1856 
was more apparent than real, and though 
Mr. Buchanan was constitutionally incapa- 
ble of such perceptions, notice enough had 
been given him that the majority which 
carried him in did so only in the lingering 
hope that he was more the man for the 
hour than he was. 

Mr. Buchanan’s responsibility went 
further back and covered the whole devel- 
opment of the secession policy, which he 
opposed from the beginning in the same 
futile way he did at the end, promoting its 
opportunities if not its principles, and pro- 
testing on all occasions that the provoca- 
tions to it were great. It is easy to name 
other statesmen whose measures were 
bolder, whose force was greater, and who 
drove on the fatal policy of their party to 
more purpose. But among the whole list 
of Democratic leaders there was not one 
who represented so well the fatal policy of 
the party as Mr. Buchanan. He had been 
active in its affairs and in promoting its de- 
velopment, but witnout having had any 
considerable shaping influence on it, and, 
indeed, without definite ideas of his own to 
impress on it. He was a leading-follower 
by nature, who took on so completely the 
po.icy and the complex and contradictory 
character of his party, with its protestation 
of purity and its hot-bed of corruption; with 
its declamations about justice, fairness and 
freedom, and failure to maintain one of 
them; and with its bluster against secession 
while fanning its provocation and provid- 
ing it with opportunities, that when we are 
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seeking fora definition of the Democratic 
Party from Jackson to Lincoln, the best 
reply to be made is: Know James Buchanan 
and you have it all. 

For the biographer of Daniel Webster it 
would seem an unpromising task to under- 
take the defense of Mr. Buchanan. But 
the noblest men have in their lives points 
where they connect with those of baser sort. 
On one such point Webster connects with 
Mr. Buchanan, and belittling as it was to 
the great fame of Webster, it has proved 
large enough to transform the biographer 
of Mr. Webster into the eulogist of Mr. 
Buchanan. 

The material he was required to arrange 
and sift for the purpose was enormous in 
amount. Mr. Buchanan was an industrious 
annalist, especially in the autobiographic 
line. He belonged to the class of men 
who put their defense on paper and find in 
their notes something of the luxury of a 
good conscience. They have been brought 
to Mr. Curtis by the basketful if not by the 
cart-load, and we may be sure that Mr. 
Buchanan could say nothing more for him- 
self than is contained in these two heavy 
octavos. 

His biographer has so far identified him- 
self with his subject us to have made Mr. 
Buchanan's position his own, an achieve- 
ment which, however it may reflect on 
him, diminishes the temptation to soften 
the facts 

The man who can write at this late day 
of Buchanan’s annual message to Congress, 
December 3d, 1860, ‘‘ After long familiarity 
with our constitutional literature, I know 
ef no document which, within the same 
compass, states so clearly and accurately 
what I regard as the true theory of our 
Constitution as this message of President 
Buchanan; had I the power to change it I 
would not alter a word,” has at least the 
courage of his opinions. 

The salient points of Mr. Buchanan's 
public life are his championing of General 
Jackson, as to his partisan use of the 
civil service and his assault on the National 
Bank and his general course as to slavery. 
On the two first of these points Mr. Curtis 
has done his duty as a biographer with im- 
partial ability and without compromising 
himself. He gives us Mr. Buchanan’s 
speeches on the subject. They show him 
at his best in a limited range and wholly 
incapable of comprehending that monu- 
mental system of public finance which had 
been elaborated by Hamilton and which 
raised the Federal Treasury to an honorable 
independence, which has never since been 
doubted, except in the closing years of the 
administration which these volumes glorify. 


The speech in the Senate on the inter- 
ference of Federal officers, Feb. 14th, 1889, 
reveals the democratic theory of the public 
service at that time, and is in addition an 
admirable example of the commingled sense 
and sophistry, morality and immorality, 
honest boldness and crafty duplicity and 
self-delusion which characterized the entire 
party to whose fortunes Mr. Buchanan was 
committed. With the subsequent history 
of the country before us we can rend be- 
tween the lines and understand what 
political immoralities were implied in his 
propositions better than the speaker himself. 
Its greatest moral obtuseness lay in the as- 
sumption that political corruption required 
the use of money and did not apply to 
bargaining when politicial measures were 
the consideration. Mr. Douglas became a 
master in this art, andhad a conscience that 
permitted him to avow it. He once, at least, 
claimed credit with his constituents that, 
without using acent of money, but only 
by bargaining one railway charter against 
another, he had carried a desperate measure 
through Congress. 

Mr. Buchanan’s notion of political 
morality and of the use to be made of the 
public service and servants was wholly Van 
Burenish. 

The speech to which we refer is 
excellent forthe times. It glows and kindles 
with the subject, and lacks nothing to make 
it a stalwart piece of official eloquence except 
the striking figure of the modern ‘‘ Boss.” 
In it speaks the voice of a now popular 
sentiment which did not then fully under- 
stand itself, and from which, in its honest 
democratic bluntness, the reformers of the 
civil service have already learned that 
they must come to an understanding. 





Mr. Buchanan made his start with a 
strained doctrine of the Constitution and a 
loosely-drawn political conscience. His 
profession of principles and of integrity of 
all kinds andin all shades was abundant 
enough to give the impression that he 


“suspected himself. Hismind was overflowing 


with principles ; but they were neither deeply 
rooted nor deeply thought out. It is easy to 
believe that they were taken up in his con- 
tact with others and in his choice of party 
and leaders. His advocacy is that of the 
pleader who has been brought into the case. 
The talent his speeches display is that of 
the diplomat who is insinuating a policy 
which he is sent abroad to promote. 


With more conscience and more recog- 
nition of the higherends of government he 
would have carried his doctrine of State 
Rights unharmed, as Democrats did before 
and have done since. But his inert political 
conscience cut him off from high views of 
the end of government and doomed him 
to an impotent interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. On the floor of Congress he once 
said: ‘* By the by, this Constitution is a ter- 
rible bugbear. Whilst a member of the 
other house I once heard an old gentleman 
exclaim, when it was cited against one of 
his favorite measures: ‘ Whata vast deal of 
good it prevents us from doing’! ” The 
phrase is as good asa volumein Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s political biography—* What a vast 
deal of good the Constitution prevented him 
from doing” ! 

We have given Mr. Curtis credit for hon- 
esty in his opinions and for boldness in the 
assertion of them. We wish that we could 
always find in him a candor equal to his 
ability. It is repeatedly argued in those 
pages, for example, in Mr. Buchanan’s favor, 
that he opposed the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. He was out of the country at 
the time and gave no sign either way. 

Afterward he did frequently express an 
unfavorable opinion of the measure. But 
this was done in a cheap fashion, as a con- 
cession he could easily make to northern 
sentiment. It cost him nothing and might 
conciliate voters. And along with it went 
his gratuitous and outrageous interpretation 
of the Dred Scott decision, which reduced 
the Missouri Compromise toa nullity and as- 
serted the slaveaolder’s right to carry his 
slaves where he would in the territories. 
Mr. Buchanan's opposition to the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise amounts to this: 
It was wrong to repeal it; but it wasa 
nullity from the beginning. 

Mr. Curtis does not agree with Mr. 
Buchanan’s interpretation of the Dred 
Scott decision, nor with the decision itself, 
as we understand him. But he does not 
scruple to make the fullest use, both of the 
decision and of the President’s interpreta- 
tion of it, in his vindication, as if both were 
good law. All he claims is that the Presi- 
dent believed it to be good law in the case 
of political uction. But thisis a vindica- 
tion which does not vindicate, unless he was 
right in his belief; and Mr. Curtis concedes 
that he was wrong. 

The treatment of the Kansas difficulties 
is incomprehensible, The history ofthe Le- 
compton and Top¢ ka constitutions is skated 
over on icy views of the terrible outrages 
which lay under the heartless tale. One by 
one Buchanan’s governors desert him and 
come home. One by one his chosen agents 
refuse to perform their part, and become 
witnesses against himin the case which the 
nation were tryirg at their bar. But Mr. 
Curtis holds on to Mr. Buchanan’s old plea 
of legality and is again prevented from tell- 
ing the truth and from uttering the gener- 
ous indignation of a man by this fiction of 
law and the Constitution. 

How far his sympathies carry him we 
see later, when, by a majority of more than 
10,000 votes the Constitution was rejected, 
Mr. Curtis, in blind eagerness to show that 
the Lecompton party commanded the state, 
presses the point that there were land ques- 
tions involved in this majority which 
swellea it. True; but when the issue was 
made clearly in the question, Free or Slave? 
there were no land issues to swell the ma- 
jority of between four and five thousand 
which forever took the question out of fee- 
ble hands; like Mr. Buchanan’s. 

One example more of Mr. Curtis’s uncan- 
did statement of facts is all we have room 
for. On page 401 of volume II we read, in 
the account of the breaking up of the old 








traitorous Cabinet and the formation of the 


/new and loyal Cabinet, that 


‘Mr. Thomas, who had been Commissioner of 
Patents, was made Secretary of che Treasury in 
the place of Mr. Cobb, on the 8th of December. 
He resigned on the lith of January, and the 
President immediately invited General Dix to 
fill the office. General Dix at once repaired to 
Washington, and during the remainder of the 
admipistration he was the guest of the President 
at the White House,” 

Any one who is curious to know what 
sort of history this ismay compare it with 
the account of the same transactions in the 
Life of Gen. Dix, by his son Morgan Dix 
(Vol I, p. 361-64). It appears then that 
the conduct of the administration awakened 
such alarm in New York that 
“The President was given to understand dis- 
tinctly that not one dollar would be forthcoming 
from the banks and financial institutions of the 
metropolis until he should have placed in his 
Cabinet men on whom the friends of the Union 
could depend.” 

The President asked what would satisfy 
them, A meeting at the Bank of Com- 
merce decided to require the appointment 
of General Dix to the Cabinet. The Treas- 
ury was considered the place for him; but 
from motives of delicacy the meeting re- 
frained from saying so. January 8th Gen- 
eral Dix was summoned to Washington by 
the President and offered the War Office 
(well and loyally filled by Mr. Holt). This 
position General Dix declined, observing to 
the President that no change was needed 
there, and that ‘‘he could be of no service 
to him in any position except that of the 
Treasury Department.” 


“The President asked for time, The following 
day he had Mr. Thomas’s resignation in his 
hands, and sent General Dix’s name to the Sen- 
ate, It was instantly confirmed. The news was 
received in New York and elsewhere with pro- 
found satisfaction. The financial deadlock was 
at once broken. The Government found itself 
in pcssession of all the money that it wanted, 
and the country saw a strong Cabinet and a 
Union Administration.” 

On the 11th General Dix returned to New 
York. It appears then that Mr. Thomas did 
not ‘resign on the 11th,” but on the 9th; 
that the President did not “ immediately 
invite General Dix to fill the office,” but 
that General Dix was already offered to him 
as a kind of ultimatum from New York; 
that to save himself the necessity of dis- 
missing an untrusty man from the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Thomas, he proposed to put a 
thoroughly trusty one out of the War Office, 
Mr. Holt; that Mr. Thomas did not simply 
resign, but was required to do so, and that 
after all this Mr. Buchanan nominated Gen- 
eral Dix. Then, on the 11th, General Dix 
instead of ‘immediately repairing to Wash- 
ington,” (Mr. Curtis) returned to New 
York to make,hurried arrangements for the 
ensuing six weeks. 

The suppressions throughout this exem- 
plary passage are small, but they are 
sufficient to change its whole character and 
make an impression of loyal vigor and 
decision in behalf of aman of whom General 
Dix wrote in a letter to Mrs. Blodgett, 
published in his Life: 

‘“‘ He was timid and credulous. His confidence 
was easily gained, and it was not difficult for an 
artful man to deceive him,” 

There is every reason to believe that he 
was himself thoroughly loyal and upright in 
his purpose. General Dix was impressed 
with his conscientiousness. But in men of 
the class to which he belonged conscience 
is more a scruple than a conviction, and the 
life he had led could have no other result 
than that of leaving his mind confused and 
his will imbecile. 

We say nothing of Mr. Curtis’s review of 
the anti-slavery agitation, nor of the original 
views advanced on his own authority of the 
course that should have been pursued. We 
should be as much surprised to learn that 
any one cared to refute it as we were to find 
that a man of learning and sense could 
write it. 

The attempt to shift the responsibility for 
the war into the Lincoln administration is 
so feeble that Mr. Curtis abandons it half 
made and smothers it before fairly born 
with the malicious assertion that the new 
administration gave reluctant testimony to 
the wisdom and statesmanship of Mr. 
Buchanan by adopting his policy of treat- 
ing the seceding states. 

These two volumes contain, we may as- 
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sume, the whole of Mr. Buchanan’s case. 
They are put together with skill and pains, 
and at the trying point in a somewhat un- 
scrupulous way. But they will mislead no 
one. The facts which Mr. Curtis is at so 
great pains to conceal shine out on every 
page. Mr. Buchanan’s great opportunity, 
his failure to see it, and his responsibility 
for the events which it lay in his power to 
prevent, remain just as they did Hefore 
these volumes were published, unless we 
may say they are confirmed by the testi- 
mony of a witness who supposed himself 
able to deny them. 


RECENT MINOR POEMS. 


A prf@xcr little volume, as to print and paper, 
and in the classic Aldine form and size, than 
which nothing was ever made more convenient 
to a reader’s hand, and sparkling with occa- 
sional gleams of true poetic fire, is Poems, by 
John Albee (G. P, Putnam’s Sons). The poems 
come from an author who gives abundant in- 
dication of possessing the art of verse, and who 
has only tohold himself steadily on the level he 
reaches occasionally to rank high among Ameri- 
can poets, The opening poem contains a hint of 
this in a rarely beautiful description of a 
child welcoming her father home : 

“ She plucked the flower still gemmed with drops of 
dew, 

And held it up to me with eager hands 

As I must take the giver with the gift. 

It was not much in worth, yet though so small, 

By #0 much more I knew her heart was great; 

For who that loves not dare give little gifts! 

This added to that common, lowly plant 

A fragrance and « color not its own: 

And bloomed within the flower a flower unseen 

Except by those who bear it on their hearts. 

Sweet Rose! fairest of girla! whom I more love 

Than aught on earth, save her, my firet, best love, 

Whose dearest arme, when vight turns home my feet, 

Hold up her child and mine for my embrace, 

And child and mother, I enfold them both, 

And with one soul we three taste perfect bliss!" 

The following, from “ Maid and Boy,” isa fine 

example of the author's art of saying things 

weil and in a musical simplicity : 


I played with you in sun and shade, 
By roadside, yard, and alder stream: 
With many a brake and birch we made 
The woven house of fairy beams, 
* Wherein we lived but for a day; 
A sweeter spot on newer ground 
Allured us in the wooded way, 
And all was new we newly found. 
“ We knew not love, we knew not jar, 
All things created but for toys; 
The world « just illumined star, 
And full of little girls and boys. 
“ Nothing was small to our great eyes, 
Nothing so common but we wondered ; 
One penny was a boundless prize 
To us, and five a little hundred. 
The most elaborate poem in the collection, ‘St. 
Aspenquid of Agamenticus,” shows the same 
power of finished expression, but is too long, and 
jacks poetic substance, to draw the reader back to 
it or even to hold him strongly when he is on it. 
With a difference, this is also to be said of 
Destiny; and Other Poems, by M. J. Serrano (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons)—the difference being that 
there is plenty of substance under Mr. Serrano’s 
finished form ; but the substance, not transfused 
with poetic character, lies there in the dull 
reality of the metaphysics or ethics of a problem 
in life, This, of the larger poem, ‘ Destiny.” 
The lesser poems have more spring, especially 
the ode to “Contentment,” which rises dis- 
tinctly above the rest and is worthy of a place in 
any collection. We only wish it was written on 
a living model lying unconsciously in the poet's 
mind,-—-El frida, a Drama by Dyson Rishell 
(J. B. Lippincott&Co. ) has very similar merits and 
defects, but they are more apparent in a drama 
where finished verses amount to less and the 
failure of dramatic substance is the failure of 
all. In the same class of dramas whose 
dramatic quality lies in a smoothly finished form 
is Saul, a Dramatic Poem, by Algernon Sydney 
Logan. (J. B, Lippincott & Co.)———-A Dayin 
the Woods, by D. ©. Colesworthy (Boston: A. 
Williams & Co.), is so full and bubbling over with 
the love and enthusiasm of the love of Nature as 
to fall into meter and be poetic. The simple 
affluence of true and honest feeling produces a 
similar result in Prof. Ellwood L, Kemp's Idyl of 
the War ; The German Exiles and other Poems. 
(Philadelphia : John E. Potter & Co.) The vol- 
ume ends with two poems notable as literary 
examples of German as spoken in Pennsylvania. 
The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish 
in a well-manufactured 16mo, on heavy linen 
paper, Jocoseria, by Robert Browning, a miscel- 
lany of serio-comic poems ; the comedy being in 
the Titanic grotesque mode,and the serious 
being perplexed and baffling as an enigma or an 
oracle.————Mr,. George H. Calvert publishes a 
revised edition of his Joan of Arc ; a Narrative 
Poem in Four Books (Boston: Lee & Shepard), 
designed to bring into a dramatic whole the 
career of the Maid of Orleans and give it some- 
thing like an epic treatment out of epic form. 
This poem was printed privately in 1860; but 
with so many errors that the author replaces it 
with this revision, for which alone he is willing 














to be responsible. The verses run smoothly, 
and though not enough above commonplace to 
permit the historical to be lost sight of in the 
poetical, they are not disfigured by careless ver- 
sification nor by mannerisms and affectation. 
—-——This is also substantially the impression 
made on us in reading Three Score and Other 
Poems, a8 well as Angeline, both by the same 
author, and issued by the same publishers, 

There is a real singing heart piping its strain 
in Poems on Scottish and American Subjects, by 
James Kennedy (L. D. & J. A. Robertson, New 
York), which carried the collection to the sec- 
ond edition in two months. Apart from the 
fact that there are no humming birds in Scot- 
land and that Scotia’s talk sounds strange in the 
new world which is their only habitat, we have 
not had much of late better than these first 
lines of an ode to “ The Humming Bird” : 


“TO THE HUMMING BIRD. 

“ Braw birdie, when in brambly howes, 

Whaur mony a buss entangled grows, 

And bonnie flow’rs in beanty spring, 

I've seen thee fauld thy quivering wing, 

While rapt I stood, amazed to see 

The vlowing hues that gleamed on thee- 

The red, the blue, the gowd, the green, 

The pearly gloss, the siller sheen ; 

Then quick ere yet the eager eye 

Had half perceived each dazzling dye, 

Awa’ ye fluttered frae the sight, 

Like fire-flaucht in the cloud o’ night.” 
The ‘ Address to the Musquitoes” comes straight 
from Ayrshire, and “ Whisky’s Awa” is a 
capital tempéTance stave, 

There is some extraordinarily good fooling 
in Pedantic Versicles, by Isaac Flagg (Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co.), which for absolute abandon 
to the business of fooling, apart from all the 
sober meaning of words, goes beyond anything 
lately printed. In pure glee of punning the 
verses jingle on, meaning or no meaning, and 
once at least, we believe without intentional 
irieverence, the rhyme dances onto sacred 
ground, where it seems to trifle with the holiest 
of all themes (p. 14, sixth line from the bottom). 

Songs of The Morning; Original and Selected, by 
Caleb 8, Weeks (The Truth Sceker Office) 1s a 
farcical compilation of songs, original and 
adapted, What the original ones are we forbear 
to say. The latter are parodies of divine songs 
of the Church, running on in this way. 

“Salvation! Oh the joyful sound, 
What pleasure to our ears, 
Salvation from the gloom profound 
Of superstitious fears, 


“ Buried in fancies crude, of ‘ sin,’ 
And ‘ wrath divine’ we lay; 
But raised by Nature's grace begin 
To see a heavenly day.” 

Mr. James Pott publishes in elegant style, 
touched with the antique,a volume of Poems 
by the Wayside; Writlen During more than 
Forty Years by John Henry Hopkins. 
The volume was published, as the preface 
and the dedication both commemorate, by 
the “kindness of two friends,” and while 
interesting to the general reader will be 
especially welcome to the friends of the gifted 
author, who, without something like an extra- 
ordinary precocity of genius could not have set 
his hand to such a poem as “‘ The Mermaid Isle” 
at the age of fifteen years.——-—Rather late in 
reaching our table is A Symphony in Dreamland, 
by Alice E. Lord (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) a collec- 
tion of gracefully written miscellaneous little 
poems arranged according to their tone and col- 
oring in groups to represent the movements of 
asymphony. As might be surmised from such 
an arrangement, they move largely on lines of 
sentiment, but move gracefully, brightly and 
musically, though it is fair to add rather lightly. 
———Alfred Gibbs Campbell apfpears to have 
issued his volume of Poems (Newark: Adver- 
tiser Printing Office) with a reformatary and 
religious interest rather than a poetic ; and as he 
with frank modesty says this himself, we need 
only add that we hope they will be useful on 
the line he has marked out for them. Sky 
Rockets, by Leon Meade (Charles H. Whiting, 
Boston), is in the same class, poetically, as the 
last, but out of itas to reformatory purpose 
of which there is none, though a plenty of a boy- 
ish kind of moralizing. ‘The Poet's Satisfac- 
tion” is as good as anything in the collection. 
We print the last stanza: 





“ Verses that he penned tor naught 

But pleasant pastimes as he said— 

Have more than idle fancies taught, 

And they will live when heis dead.” 
Unfortunately they will not “live when he is 
dead,” unless they were alive before. 

Poems by William Cleaver Wilkinson (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons) is a collection of refined and 
pleasing songs which are well worth preserving, 
and which, without giving immortality to their 
author as a poet, will purify and nourish the 
immortal life in his readers. 

Hymns and a Few Metrical Psalms, by Thomas 
MacKellar (Porter & Coates) is a collection of 
original devotional verses, which find for the 
hopes, consolations and experiences of the Chris- 
tian life an appropriate melodious expression. 
They are imprinted on a beautiful page in beau- 
tiful type, by the Messrs, Porter & Coates, Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

ublish an interesting collection by Anne L 





Ward, who will be remembered as joint editor 
with Mr. I. K. Hoyt of “The Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations.” This time itis Surf and 
Wave; The Sea as Sung by the Poets, a 12mo of 
618 pages, with selections from more than two 
hundred poets on the various aspects of the sea. 
The selections are arranged topically, and though 
their classification divides poems which have a 
common authorship, they are brought together 
conveniently in the index of authors at the end. 
The compilation is very full, and leaves smail rea- 
son to complain of it on the ground of omissions. 
It is a capital collection for Summer reading at 
the seashore. ~The Messrs, Roberts Brothers 
publish in superb form and type a 16mo selec- 
tion of Living English Poets, MDCCCLXAXXIUI. 
It is edited by several editors in conjunction, 
and so well done that it is a pity that their names 
are suppressed. The collection contains, with 
two trifling exceptions, examples from every liv- 
ing English poet, which are selected on the high- 
est standard and put together with so much 
judgment as to give the assurance as one reads 
that he holds in his hand a complete anthology 
of the choicest flowers of living English song. 
sales wed 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A Russian literary periodical, The Foreign 
Messenger, in the course of a critical article upon 
Walt Whitman, termed him “ the Faust of Goethe 
and the Satan of Milton.” The Messenger has 
been suppressed, - -“English as She is 
Spoke” has been companioned by another little 
volume, ‘‘ Don’t; a Manual of Improprieties and 
Mistakes in Conduct and Speech that Should be 
Avoided.” A third small brochure, “ English as 
She is Wrote,” cataloguing the grotesque and 
blundering in composition, is now in press,———— 
“Bachelor Bluff” appears in «light Summer 


costume, a cheap edition for the tourist’s hand-— 


ling.—-——In Mr. 8. C. Hall's *‘ Retrospect” he 
says of Southey: “‘My remembrance of him is that 
of a form not tall, yet stately ; 1 countenance full of 
power, yet also of gentleness ; and eyes whose keen 
and penetrating glance had justly caused them 
to be likened to the hawk’s, . His head was 
perhaps the noblest and handsomest among 
English writers of his time.” Mr. Wilde’s 
summary of the American girl as “‘a pretty oasis 
of unreason in a desert of common sense” ap- 
pears to be gaining ground as an epigram. It is 
certainly about as clever a thing as Mr. Wilce has 
shown himself capable of uttering..-——Mr. 
Tennyson’s poem, “The Princess,” is to be 
issued in an elegant holiday form by James R. 
Osgood & Co, It is quite authoritatively an- 





nounced that Mr. Gilbert’s new libretto for Mr. | 
Arthur Sullivan is founded upon Mr. Tennyson’s | 


admired work.—_—-The London Academy re- 
cently contained a rather flippant and unappre- 
ciative criticism of Professer A, 8, Hardy’s clever 
novel, ‘‘ But Yet a Woman.” A somewhat amus- 
ing disposition to overpraise this entertaining 
story has been noticeable here ; but it is scarcely 
just to sum it up as “an anatomical diagram.” 
Miss Christina G. Rossetti is about writing 
a memoir of the amiable Mrs, Ann Radcliffe, 
author of that notable old novel which made the 
hairs of our grandmothers to “stand on end” 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho.” Miss Rossetti will 
be indebted to any persons who may happen to 
possess information concerning Mrs. Radcliffe 
not hitherto printed, and correspondence of this 
kind will be gladly received at 30 Torrington 
Square, London.———Mr. Edward Dowden has 
begun a study of Goethe. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is due in New York about the first of 
October. ~There seems to be quite an active 
contest among the different leading literary jour- 
nals for the honor of having been the first to point 
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out the perhaps too readily accountable resem- 
blance between the style of Mr. John Bach 
McMaster and Macaulay, as illustrated in the 
former’s new “History.” The Nation, The 
Critic, The Dial, The Tribune and +reveral 
others drew attention to the subject shortly 
after Mr. McMaster published his book. 
—-—The address by Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams “A College Fetich” (recently quoted 
at length in Tae InpEPENDENT) has been 
issued in pamphlet form by the Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard, of Boston. The opinions expressed in 
it have been very widely discussed and concurred 
in among collegians and college-bred men.———— 
The Government of Turkey are attempting to 
check the printing or importation of seditious 
books and papers in Armenian, Greek and Arabic 
languages by requiring a distinct license to issue 
or sell.—_--—Mrs. Lucy Hooper, well-known as a 
foreign correspondent of much esteem and suc- 
cess, has been credited with the authorship of 
the very silly novel lately printed by the Peter- 
sons, ‘Those Pretty St. George Girls.” This 
seems about as improbable as anything in light 
literature could be. Mrs Pierre Lorrilard, Jr., is 
also taxed with the same responsibility. ——— 
Mr. Henry James’s essay on Alphonse Daudet in 
the August Century is ‘‘ handled without gloves” 
My a writer in The Critic of August 11th,_—— 

he Leonard-Scott Publishing Company an- 
nounce that they will issue on November Ist 
the initial number of Shakespeariana, a 
monthly magazine exclusively devoted to Shakes- 
perian literature, discussed, reviewed, com- 
mented upon and quoted. We welcome this 
venture and shall make fuller reference to its 
aims and scope for the information of our 
readers at an early date.———Messrs. Estes & 
Lauriat, of Boston, have a large number of books 
of value and intcrest in press for the Autumn. 
Among them ia ‘* The History of Rome and the 
Roman People ; from its Origin to the Establish- 
ment of the Christian Empire,” translated from 
the French of Victor Dupuy ae of the In- 
stitute) by M. M. Ripley and W. J. Clarke, M.A. 
Dr. J. P. Mahaffy will edit it. The same firm 
will also issue a superb edition of Carlyle’s 
works (the first complete one printed in this 
country) in twenty volumes. The new 
Commentaries of the Rev. Joseph Agar Beet on 
Romans (fourth edition) and Corinthians 
second edition) have just been issued in Lon- 
on. Both are now published here by Thomas 
Whittaker. The same ae has nearly 
ey ee Cathedrals, their Architecture, 
8 lism and History,” compiled by Miss 
. W. Boyd, of Albany. Itis announced as a con- 
cise hand-book, appropriately illustrated. 
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«Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as Ato, 8vo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number fret 
given is the length.) 
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THE PRIMER OF POLITENESS: 


A Help to School and Home Government. By Alexander M. Gow, A.M, 12mo, 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 400) 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


* The Night’s Plutonian Shore,” 
Frontispiece, from “Poe's Raven,” illustrated by 
GusTAVE DoRE: 


Dalecarlia—I., 
By FRANK MiLuixr. Illustrated: 


The Catskills. 
By Lucy C. Linum. Illustrated; 


Recent Building in New York, 
By MonTGOMERY SCHUYLER. Illustrated; 


Haunts of ** the Swamp Fox,” 
By P. D. Hay. [lustrated; 
Paul Potter, 
By E. Mason. Illustrated; 


Priseners—Part I., 


A Story, by Rosx HawTHorNE LatTurRorP. With an il- 
lustration by Apney; 


The Government of Cities in the State of 
New York, 
By Ex-Mayor W1LuiaM R. Grace; 
An Unpublished Chapter of Hawalian 
History, 
By General J. F. B. MARSHALL; 
The Genesis of the Rip Van Winkle Legend, 
By Joun B. THOMPSON: 
A Castle in Spain—Part V., 
A Novel. Illustrated by ApsBey. 


A Silhouette, 
AStory. By Resecca Harpine Davis; 


Poems, 
By Nora Perry, 48. 8. Conant and HERBERT E. 
CLARKE; 


Editer’s Easy Chair. 

Duelling, Past and Present.—The Etiquette of Smok- 
ing.—Poe’s “Raven” Illustrated by Doré. — The 
Charity Organization Society.—Mr. Adams's Phi 
Beta Kappa Address; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 


September.—American Handwriting.—A Chinese Stu- 
dent in Search of a Wife.—Hich Life Represented 
by Strolling Players.—A Narrow Escape for the 
English Version—An Abused Metaphor.—A “ Broth 
of a Boy.”—Linited Baggage.—The Cracker'’s Re- 
tort—A Tennessee Character.—Praying Against 
Time. — Uncle Washington Lusk. —An Idle Idyl 
(MARGARET KYTINGE).—Footprints of a Lost Race, 
--An Old Brooklyn Barber's Sign.—An Original Di- 
agnosis,—How Job Doolittle became a Railroad Con- 
ductor.—The Old Reading Class (W1LL CARLETON). 
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Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 0. %vo, Cloth... 400 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada, 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
Weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 

, Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & BROTHERS. 
Subscription Price, per Year, of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 


t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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Religions Intell gence. 


THE SALVATION ARMY IN 
SWITZERLAND. 


Our latest foreign files bring news of the 
rejection by the Swiss Federal Council of 
the appeal of Miss Booth against her expul- 
sion from Geneva. The ground of rejec- 
tion was that in neglecting to give an 
account of the collections made at Salva- 
tionist meetings she broke a local law, and 
thereby rendered herself liable to the meas- 
ure of which she complains. There is such 
a law, it seems, but it long ago fell into des- 
uetude; and prejudices against the Army 
lies at the bottom of its persecutions. An 
intelligent witness of the events sends us an 
interesting account of then, which we give 
herewith : 

In the month of April, 1888, Miss Booth 
went to Neuchatel and took charge of the 
meetings Which had been begun in the 
month of January. Contrary to the custom 
in England, the leaders of the movement 
made no use of other musical instruments 
than a piano. The meetings were con- 
ducted much as Mr. Moody’s are, At first 
they were held at Mont Blanc Hotel; but 
on several occasions a small mob of hood- 
lums gathered and created an uproar. To 
interfere with this amusement two police- 
men were detailed to keep order. Once 
they made a feeble attemptto maintain their 
authority and arrested two of the crowd; 
but the confederates of the prisoners fol- 
lowed to the police station and frightened the 
gendarmes into releasing the two men. As 
a solution of the problem, the Army were 
forbidden to hold meetings at Mont Blanc. 
When at another time the meetings at night 
were stopped they were held in the morning 
at six; and as no public hall was open for 
them, they resorted to the open air or pri- 
vate houses. The services were like those of 
any cottage prayer-meeting; nevertheless 
there were countless objections raised. 
One stumbling-block was that, according to 
English custom, a plate was passed for 
contributions, whereas, in Swiss churches, 
there is a stationary box near the door. 

The cry was raised that the Army col- 
lected large sums of money, which were 
sent to England. Not to give offense to 
any one, the passing of the plate was discon- 
tinued and the Swiss mode adopted. The 
idea of the inquiry seat was also assailed. 
The habit of responding ‘‘ Amen” was de- 
clared to be a Catholic usage. On several 
occasions a mob gathered at private resi- 
dences, and, unrestrained by the police, 
created considerable disturbance. At no 
time did the Salvationists show any resist- 
ance to these invasions. The hue and cry 
increased until the Conseil d Ltat, or legis- 
lative body of the canton, met to ponder 
over the matter. Various reasons were 
given pro and con; but principally against 
the army. It was said by the frequenters 
of cafés, the lowest part of the popula- 
tion, that the Army had destroyed the unity 
of their homes; for they spent too much 
time at these meetings. Others said it was 
a sensuous religion. Others objected to 
the Hnglish introducing their methods on 
Swiss soil. But the chief and most logical 
ground of opposition was that the Army 
was a corporation, and as such was ex- 
cluded by the constitution. So the decision 
rested on the meaning of the word corpora- 
tion. According to the Geneva definition, 
a corporation is a body of people living un- 


der the same roof. Others asserted 
that it was any body of persons 
obeying a foreign chief, which ac- 


ceptation of the term would also include 
Catholics. Now, obviously, the Army is 
not a corporation; but as the Jesuits are 
excluded from the republic there isa chance 
for those that wish to expel the Salvation- 
ists. After much discussion, sometimes 
descending into personalities, the question 
was put to vote and decided against the 
Army by 57 to 14. By provision of the 
Council their meetings, public and private, 
were henceforth forbidden. Much outside 
influence was brought to bear upon the 
legislative body. Three petitions were 
handed them. One signed by about 11,000 
of the worst element of the Canton of 
Neuchatel, requested expulsion; one signed 
by 59 pastors was not in favor of the Army, 
but wished a just consideration of religious 
liberty; and lastly, one asking tur vonsider- 





ation of religious liberty and protection of 
the Army, signed by 200 names of high 
standing in the community. No attention 
was paid to the last two petitions, while 
the first evidently made an impression. 

Whatever the Salvation Army may be 
elsewhere, and however it may conduct 
itself, in Switzerland, and in Neuchatel es- 
pecially, it has been productive only of 
good. The writer of this article is a wholly 
impartial observer; not alover of the Army, 
but of liberty; and thus the case appears 
to him. 

The Army came here and unobtrusively 
began its meetings, and by them reached 
that part of the population who donot go to 
churches and are notinfluenced by regular 
pastors. It gained a strong foothold here; 
and, in a village of fourteen or fifteen thous- 
and, in a few months made nearly a 
hundred converts. Many cases of genuine 
reformation from an infamous life are known. 
Moreover there were many persons of good 
standing interested in the work, persons al- 
ways anxious to aid a good work. As before 
stated, in accordance with continental preju- 
dices, peculiar methods were abandoned 
here, and the mecting was like any other 
earnest religious gathering. It is true a 
collection was taken to meet expenses; but 
it was the only way they could be met. 
When public meetings were forbidden, 
private ones were quietly substituted. Now 
everything of the kind is prohibited. Yet 
Switzerland bears the name of a republic 
and buasts of her liberty. Nowhere has 
the Army met with such treatment. Even 
private liberty has been infringed. Some 
of the best citizens have received notice 
from the prefect, acting under orders, for- 
bidding them to assist in organizing public 
or private meetings, and, most arbitrary of 
all, ordering them and their families to ab- 
stain from taking part in anything of the 
kind. In most countries this side of Africa 
and Asia, the right to assemble one’s friends 
in one’s house has never been denied. As 
tar as the disturbance is concerned it seems 
difficult to understand how a people could 
be so excited over so small a matter. But, as 
is generally the case,the uneducated element 
is under the influence of educated persons, 
who would not personally take part in any 
proceedings so disgraceful. The influence 
here has been exerted by the pastors of the 
various churches. The majority of them 
have been exceedingly hostile to the new 
movement, and have not hesitated to ex- 
press their hostility. To an American who 
yet has due reverence for the ministry, the 
attitude of this people to the clergy is quite 
incomprehensible. Over the greater part of 
the population the ministers wield an in- 
fluence which reminds one of priestly 
power; and that not of modern times, but 
of the middle ages. Therefore this influen- 
tial body having expressed their disapproval, 
the uneducated classes felt that their supe- 
riors had given them full indulgence for the 
unrestrained exercise of any lawlessness. 
Had the pastor, without even sanctioning 
the new methods, acknowledged that the 
aim was not the same as theirs, and there- 
fore deserving of respect and attention, 
there would have been no trouble and no 
talk of police or conseils. 

Sei Ea BR re: 

Turn1eun bishops of Southern dioceses of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, together with a 
number of clergymen and laymen, met in con- 
ference at the call of Bishop Green, of Miss- 
issippi, at Sewanee, July 26th, to consider what 
ought to be done by the Church for the colored 
people, and to adopt recommendations to the 
next General Convention on the subject. As we 
learn from the Southern Churchman, only two 
formal schemes were considered : 

“1, That of the report on colored work to the 
Council of Virginia, proposing that the colored peo- 
ple be encouraged to prepare for an organization 
separate in its diocesan arrangements from the 
whites, though remaining under the control of the 
General Convention. 

“2. One from South Carolina: A canon which 
proposed to separate the work of the races to this 
extent, that it would constitute the colored people 
in the respective dioceses a missionary organiza- 
tion.” 

Only two, it seems, ‘* supported the first propo- 
sition, the Rev. T, G. Dashiell, of Virginia, and 
Attorney-General Miles, of South Carolina, A 
committee of nine, consisting of three bishops, 
three clergymen and three laymen was appointed 
to receive and report upon propositions and 
resolutions. Subsequently the committee was 
enlarged by the addition of two bishops, two 
clergymen and two laymen. The committee was 
not ready to report (the conference began on 





Thursday) until Saturday night. The report 
recommended the following draft of canon to be 
submitted to the next General Convention : 


“ Section I. In any diocese containing a large 
number of persons of color it shall be lawful for the 
Bishop and Convention of the same to constitute 
such population into a special missionary organiza- 
tion under the charge of the Bishop. 

** Section II. When such special missionary organ- 
ization shal] have been constituted in any diocese 
the Bishop shall annually appoint two or more 
presbyters, and two or more laymen, communicants 
of this Church and members of the diocese, as an 
Executive Committee to act a8 an advisory council to 
the Bishop in all matters pertaining to the interest of 
said missionary orgamization; and especially it 
shall be the duty of said Executive Committee to 
aid the Bishop in the establishment of missions and 
schools by secking out suitable candidates for the 
ministry, and providing for their maintenance dur- 
ing candidateship, and by the performance of tuch 
other duties as the Bishop shall assign. Such com- 
mittee shall continue in office until their successors 
are appointed. 

* Section ILI. The Bishop, to aid him im the super- 
intendence of such missionary organizations, may, 
as expediency may suggest, appoint one or more 
presbyters a3 archdeacons, who shall perform such 
duties as the Bishop may assign, and by authority 
of the Bishop may convene the clergy and laity of 
said missionary organization ia convention for the 
purpose of furthering its work. 

“ Section IV. Every Bishop within whose diocese 
the aforesaid missionary organization may be con- 
stituted, if assisted or supported by the Board of 
Missions of the Church of the United States, sha}! 
report to each General Convention his proceedings, 
and the state of the Church in said missionary organ- 
ization, and also shall] make areport of the sume 
once a year to tue Board of Managers. 

“Section V. Congregations organized under the 
provisious of this canon, and ministers exercising 
their functions within such special missionary 
organizations, may be received into union with the 
Convention of the diocese on such terms and by 
such process 48 are provided by the said diocesan 
Convention, Until such reception into union with 
the Convention shall have been accomplished it shall 
suffice if the names of the clergy in such mission- 
ary organizations shall appear on a separate list to 
be delivered to the secretary of the House of Cler- 
ical and Lay Deputies, as containing all the names 
of the ministry of this Church in the special mis- 
sionary organization, and that they be not placed on 
the diocesan list as the basis of determining the 
diocesan ratio of contingent expenses.” 


The Conference passed resolutions proposing 
some changes with reference to the qualifica- 
tions of colored candidates for the ministry, 
approving the project of the colored clergymen 
of the Church to hold a conference in Philadel- 
phia, September 12th, to prepare proper me- 
morials respecting the colored work for preseuta- 
tion to the General Convention, and appointing 
a deputation to attend the Conference. Resolu- 
tions were also adopted as follows: 


* Certaluly the whole history of the Church goes 
tu prove that only by a native ministry can any ef- 
fectual work be done among any people—and there- 
fore the Church must provide for the education of 
young colored men for the ministry if she is to make 
any Impression on the mass of this population. 

“This Conference recognizes with great satisfac- 
tion that there has been already established in the 
diocese of North Carolina an institution for the edu- 
cation of colored teachers as ministers, which, by its 
graduates already sent forth, has proven the value 
of the struction, intellectua], moral and religious, 
it imparts. 

“In the judgment of this 
this institution is a plant which should be 
nurtured by the united efforts of aj] the 
dioceses in the Southern States; and it earnestly rec- 
ommends to the several dioceses that they shall 
thus join to develop and enlarge it, if it shall seem 
good to the trustees of St. Augustine’s School to in- 
vite such co-operation and to make the schoola 
general institution, governed and maintained by 
suck united action. 

“'That in the judgment of the Conference the day 
school, free to all comers only on condition that the 
religious system of the Church shall be a part of the 
daily instruction, should be an agency of every 
mission among the colored people, and that deacon 
or priest will accomplish best results by the labors 
of the school-room being united with those of the 
prophet.” 


Conference 


....President Grévy’s letter in response to 
that of the Pope, a summary of which we gave 
last week, has not yet been published, but a cor- 
respondent of the London Times has obtained 
the President’s views on the Pope’s communica- 
tion, He says: 


“Throughout his letter the Pope has not a word 
of criticism on the clergy, and he unreservedly ex- 
tols the bishops. Here there is certainly an omis- 
sion. I would not repeat the jest that it was the 
rabbit which began; but it may certainly be affirmed, 
in this case, that the clergy began. They showed 
open hostility tothe Republic. hey threw them- 
selves blindly into the enterprise of the 16th of May, 
and had the Republic been then overturned, a large 
share in that result would have been taken and 
would have been publicly claimed by them. They 
are not, therefore, entitled to complain if they have 
received retaliatory treatment; and if, as always 
happens, the retort has been ardent, it is none the 
less true that the attack came from the ranks of the 
clergy, not from the Republicans, ' The times, mvre- 
over, have altered the civil relations of religion, 
and governments are no longer what they were 
formerly. This must not be lost sight of. Nowa- 
days the State is not a tributary of the Church, 
but is entitled and bound to keep the Church within 
such bounds as that it shall not be dangerous or 





menacing, Assuredly, the Pope could mold 
the clergy after his own pattern there would be 
nothing to say.” 


President Grévy says of the Pope himself: 


‘Leo. XIII has a mind which does not ignore the 
rights and duties created by the present order of 
things. He is not perhaps what may be calleda 
Liberal; but he comprehends Liberal ideas, if he 
does not share them. He is an honest, well-mean- 
ing man. His bishops, however, are not like him 
in respect of understanding modern conditions ; yet 
in his letter to me he does not find a single reproach 
to address tothem. That letter was written to me, 
although he knows I can do nothing, no doubt for 
the purpose of giving his observations less sting, 
and also because he thought that in this way their 
effect would be greater. We shal] not disguise that 
we are desirous of restoring peace in men’s minds, 
and in our relations with the Church; but we can- 
not, and nobody can admit that on us falls the main 
responsibility for the disputes of which the Holy 
See thinks itself entitled to complain.” 





Tue Bulgarian Government seems to be 
determined to exclude American Methodist 
schools from Bulgaria altogether. The Bul- 
gurian Ministry has addressed an order to the 
“*Samokov American School,” directing that an 
orthodox priest be employed in the school, to 
give instruction to the children of orthodox 
parents. The mission immediately replied that 
they would comply, under protest ; but on asking 
the local bishop for such a priest, he told them 
that he had no one qualified. The subject was 
then referred to the General Conference of the 
Turkish Missions, in session at Constantinople, 
and it was unanimously recommended that 
rather than admit a priest of another faith to 
give religious instruction, the schools be closed. 
At a conference between the Methodist mission- 
aries and those of the American Board in 
European ‘Turkey, various native missionaries 
being present, the following action was taken : 


“This Conference believes that parents have a 
right to say in what faith they wish to have their 
minor children educated, and also that children 
that have come to years of maturity havea 
right to make that choice for themselves, The Con- 
ference is therefore of opinion that the rule of pro- 
cedure in all the Protestant schools with which it 
is concerned, should be as follows : 

“The parents of minors entering such schools 
should be required to give a written statement say- 
ing in what faith they desire their children to be 
educated, and such of these, as well as those of ma- 
ture years, who desire to be educated in the Protest- 
ant faith, should be so instructed, Tne remainder 
should be allowed to go wherever else they 
please for their reiigious instruction, But the Con- 
ference is clearly of opinion that the trustees of 
such schuols can neither undertake the responsi- 
bility of providing outside instruction for those that 
desire it, nor can they allow any instructor of any 
other faith to enter their schools for the purpose of- 
giving any such reigious instruction.” 


...-The new mission of the Church Missionary 
Society in Bagdad, was opened auspiciously in 
January last, by the Rev. Bernard Maimon, On 
the first Sunday 60 persons attended service in the 
morning, and 40 in the evening, and on the follow- 
ing day schoul was opened with 107 boys, of whom 
ten were Mohammedans and seven Jews. A week 
later the number of boys had risen to 182,of whom, 
however, 22 withdrew cn learning that the Bible 
was to be read. No opposition was met with 
from the natives, though the Roman Catholics 
were fierce in their hostility. Mr. Maimon told the 
Mohammedans they might sit in another room 
while the Bible was being read, Some of them 
withdrew ; but gradually all returned to listen to 
the Scripture lessons, and join in singing 

“ Jesus, the very thought of thee 
With longing fills the breast.” 

Mr. Maimon met with nothing but encourage- 
ment from the Mohammedan population. They 
offered him their girls to educate ; but he had to 
refuse them. The Roman Catholics, however, 
made complaints to the Turkish Governor of 
Bagdad, and he directed the school to be closed 
on the ground that the regulations of the Ottoman 
Council of Education had not been complied with. 
The order was peremptory, and Mr. Maimon was 
notified that he must not preach or teach any more, 
in any form. The day before he received this 
order, however, he had closed his school for the 
Easter vacation. Influence was brought to bear 
on the President of the Council of Education, 
and the result was the Governor sent a pre- 
fect to remove the guard from the school and to 
submit an apology. At last accounts Mr. Mai- 
mon was hopeful that he would be allowed to 
continue bis school. 


....The Church Missionary Society has not 
heard from its missionaries in Uganda since the 
death of Mtesa. Shortly before the king’s 
death letters from his capital stated that the mis- 
sion work was going on quietly. One of the 
priests of Lubari, the Spirit of the Lake, had re- 
nounced heathenism and professed faith in 
Christ. The abandonment of. Uganda by the 
French Catholics has already been announced. 
The Church Missionary Intelligencer refuses to 
state the reasons, as it understands them, for the 
departure of the priests. 
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DOMESTIC. 


At a meeting of the sub-committee of the 
Executive Committee on the Bartholdi statue 
last week, Mr. Richard Hunt’s plans for the ped- 
estal were adopted. The pedestal will consist of 
three parts. The lowest will be of granite or 
some other dark stone—ashlers decorated with 
broad shields Learing the arms of the different 
states of the Union and separated from the mid- 
dle part by bold cormices. In the middle the 
stone-work will be of a rugged style, such as was 
used by the Etruscans, in which the masses are 
squared, but left rough in front ; above this will 
come the third and highest part, with upper and 
lower galleries, and with a graceful row of pil- 
lars with Ionic capitals, Above this will stand 
the colossus. Underneath, a sloping circle of 
green turf broken by broad stairways will be the 
work of General Stone, hidden, but of paramount 
importance. It will be a foundation forty-eight 
feet high, of concrete, rising pyramidally from a 
base ninety feet square. From the retaining 
wall of the rampart will spring an arched vault 
that will at one and the same time serve as a fly- 
ing buttress system to the inner wall of the ram- 
part, and a supporting vault for the beautiful 
sloping ring of turf with its four stvirs facing each 
wall of the pedestal. All the rains that fall must 
drain into this vault around the concrete founda- 
tion, and will be carried off by four gutters con- 
necting with the shore of the island. 








....At a Confederate reunion in Texas last 
week, attended by 40,000 persons, General M. 
Lewis said that the name of Jefferson Davis was 
the grandest in American history. Governor 
Ireland thought the Confederates had no excuse 
to make for the part taken by them in the late con- 
test. He said: ‘Weare to forget the political 
strife which led to the War, but must teach our 
children of the deeds of those who wore the blue 
and the gray. Weare all Americans, and ever 
ready to battle with our country’s assailants from 
whatever quarter.” A reunion of a different 
character was held on Friday of last week, at 
the Wilson’s Creek battle ground, near Spring- 
field, Missouri. This reunion was attended by 
both Union and Confederate soldiers. The men 
have camped together as though there had never 
been a difference between them. An organiza- 
tion to be known as the Surviving Soldiers’ 
Union League was formed on the battle ground. 
It will embrace soldiers of both armies, and the 
officers elected were chosen from both Federal 
and Confederate soldiers. 


...-The Apaches are again on the war-path, 
and Colonel Bandola, of the Mexican army, is 
reported to have been killed. The following are 
the particulars as reported: On August Ist, a 
band of thirty Apaches made an attack upon 
Opulet and killed four men. Colonel Bandola, 
who was at Husaras wit! sixty men of his regi- 
ment, upon receiving the information, started 
immediately for the scene of the murder, going 
through a cafion. Colonel Bandola, a bold and 
fearless man, was riding some distance ahead of 
his command, in company with two men, when 
they were fired upon from an ambush. Colonel 
Bandola fell, two bullets piercing his breast and 
killing him instantly. His companions also were 
mortally wounded. The troops came quickly to 
the scene ; but the savages had disappeared. The 
next day three Mexicans were killed in the same 
neighborhood, and the following day twenty- 
three horses were stolen. 


....-The Amalgamated Union of the building 
trades in New York City is carrying on a vigor- 
ous campaign against non-union men. It has 
sent notice to the bosses that they must employ 
only union men, and is enforcing the command 
by means of strikes. The general plan of action, 
as outlined by the leaders, is to attack the bosses 
singly, as thus they will be enabled to concen- 
trate their entire strength on one point, and 
gaining afurther advantage of having only a 
few men out of work at one time. They have, 
from time to time, ordered strikes on different 
buildings, and have been successful in every case. 
The disposition now seems to be to make the 
fight more general, and several strikes have been 
ordered within a few days. Itis said that the 
fight will be kept up until every non-union man 
either joins the union or leaves New York. 


....The telegraphers’ strike continues. The 
ordering out of the railroad operators a week ago 
met with but little response, and was regarded 
as a defeat for the strikers. They nevertheless 
remain firm and confident of ultimate success, 
Meantime the reports of wires being cut havein- 
creased; but the Brotherhood of Telegraphers 
assert that such lawlessness is carried on against 
their orders and without their cognizance. The 
latest phase of the strike is the joint interest of 
trade and labor organizations which is being 
manifested toward the strikers. A meeting of 
delegates from these organizations has been held 
for the purpose of devising help for the tele- 
graphers. The contest is already long drawn 
out, and yet it gives no evidences of speedy 
settlement. 


--+-A dispatch from Iowa reports that a ter- 
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rific hailstorm paseed down the Washnabotna 
Valley on Tuesday night, resulting in great 
destruction to the growing crops and farm prop- 
erty. Near Odebolt, Mra, Larson was killed and 
other persons were wounded. Hail fell to the 
depth of five feet in places. Trains on the branch 
of the Rock Island road and the main line of the 
Chicago and Milwaukee road were blocked. The 
track of the storm was five miles wide. Near 
Brayton twenty-two head of cattle were killed 
by being stampeded and running down an em- 
bankment. At Lorah nine freight cara were 
blown from the track. Everything was literally 
destroyed. The loss, it was thought, would exceed 
$500,000. Dodge City, Kansas, was also visited 
by the severest storm ever known in that dis- 
trict. 


----A fatal election affray occurred at 
Bryantsville, Ky., last week, in which two Ne- 
groes were killed, two mortally wounded, and 
three other men, two of them whites, seriously 
injured, A white man, who had seld his vote to 
both parties, was the cause of the trouble, He 
attempted to vote, but a man named Jenning in- 
terfered and a wagon load of Negroes, coming up 
with a yell, started to shooting. The killed are ; 
Philip Fry and George Smith shot dead, James 
Kinkead and William Dunn mortally wounded, 
and Green Brougham, William Arnold and 
Robert Haliton seriously wounded. The last two 
named are white men. 


.. There are several thousand letters, which 
are supposed to contain sums of money designed 
for the purchase of lottery tickets, still held by 
the Postmaster at Louisville, Ky. This entire 
correspondence is addressed to the manager of a 
Kentucky lottery company, and he has sent a 
lawyer to Washington for the purpose of making 
another appeal to the Postmaster-General for the 
release of the correspondence. Of course noth- 
ing is known respecting the probabilities of 
success; but judging from Judge Gresham's 
attitude toward the lottery business, they are not 
flattering. 


.-A dispatch from the Indian Territory says at 
an election in the Cherokee Nation, yesterday, a 
principal chief, an assistant chief, judicial 
officers and members of the General Council 
were chosen. The nation is divided into what is 
known as ‘ National” and ‘ Union” parties, 
The former presented Dennis W. Bushyhead, the 
present incumbent, for chief, and the Unionista 
supported the Hon, Charles Thompson. The 
returns thus far received indicate the election of 
Bushyhead for a four years’ term. The canvass 
was fierce and exciting and the vote polled un- 
usually large. 


.-The Utah election of last week passed off 
quietly, but little interest being taken init. The 
Mormon ticket was elected in each district 
throughout the territory, with the exception of 
Summit County, which isin doubt. The ma- 
jority of the Gentiles refrained from voting. A 
large majority of the Mormons would, it waa 
known, vote solid as directed by the Church, and 
this fact deprived the election of any element of 
a contest, 


.-The result of the Kentucky election is a 
large Democratic majority in the legislature. It 
will stand Democrats 80, Republicans 20, if the 
present estimates are unchanged. The Senate 
has 30 Democrats and 8 Republicans. The Gen- 
eral Assembly elects this Winter a successor to 
United States Senator John 8. Williams, whose 
term expires in March, 1885. 


.-A collision occurred on the Sixth Avenue 
Elevated Railroad, New York City, last Wednes- 
day evening, but fortunately it resulted in no 
loss of life. Two persons, however, were injured, 
though not seriously—the one a passenger, the 
other an engineer—and a tedious delay of travel 
was caused. 


...-President Arthur and party have reached 
Wyoming Territory in their Western journey, 
and have there been enjoying camp life, fishing in 
the wilds,etc. They are making the journey to the 
Yellowstone Park across country in open wag- 
ons and on horseback. 


. A large amount of war material, consisting 
of arms and ammunition, has been shipped from 
this country to China, The total value of the 
exportation is estimated at $5,000,000. 


...The caterpillar plague continues in and 
about New York. A large number of the trees 
in Central Park are overrun with the pests, 





FOREIGN, 


. .-The reports concerning the insurrection 
in Hayti and the success of the revolutionary 
party under General Bazelais in the taking of 
Jacmel and Jeremie, and the probable extension 
of the insurrection in Porto Rico, are not cred- 
ited at the Haytian consulate. Consul-General 
Bassett said recently: ‘‘The latest advices re- 
ceived by the Haytian Minister and by myself are 
up to July 26th, when there was no change in the 
situation, excepting a report of the uprising at 
Jacmel. As to Porto Rico, in no case is it likely 
that the insurrection will extend there, as the 





various interests of the place would prevent. jit. 
Our latest advices give no evidence of a revolu- 


tion in the North of Hayti, and I don’t think it 
possible.” Advices from Port au Prince 
state that the country is in an agitated condition. 
A revolution is momentarily expected in the city. 
The Government is penniless and business is at 
a complete stand-still. The town of Jacmel has 
pronounced in favor of revolution, and a pronun- 
ciamento is immediately expected at Cape 
Haytian. A great battle has been fought before 
Jeremie in which the Government troops were de- 
feated and seven of their generals were taken 
and executed, The revolutionists are marching 
on Leogane, The Government is therefore rais- 
ing the siege of Miragoane and covering Port au 
Prince, establishing its headquarters at Leo- 
gane, 


....The cholera scourge is said to be decreas- 
ing, and its decline is explained by the fact that 
it is an Egyptian epidemic and not the Asiatic 
type. All the Indian doctors who are now in 
Egypt speak of the difference between the present 
plague and the terrible forms of the disease with 
which they are familiar in India, The rapid 
rising of the Nile and the energy of the Anglo- 
Indian doctors encourage the belief that the 
worst is over. The rising of the Nile, however, 
is proving destructive to the crops about Siout, 
and is threatening other districts. The death 
rate has increased at Alexandria while declining 
elsewhere. On Saturday last only thirty deaths 
were reported in Cairo, thirty-two were reported 
in Alexandria, and the total number in all the 
Egyptian provinces reached seven hundred and 
eighty-nine. The general health of the British 
troops in Egypt is greatly improved; but Mr. 
Gladstone stated in the House of Commons, last 
week, that the cholera had greatly delayed the 
re-organization of Egypt, and that an early 
withdrawal of the British troops from that coun- 
try was not likely, as a stable government must 
be established in Egypt before they are recalled. 


.-In the House of Commons the National 
Debt Bill passed its second reading on August 7th, 
by a vote of 149 to 95. The bill proposes to re- 
place terminable annuities expiring in 1885, The 
effect will be in twenty years to cancel £173,000,- 
000 of the national debt. Among the opponents 
of the bill are the Irish members. Some of the 
conservatives urge that the gain by the expira- 
tion of the annuities be applied to a reduction 
of taxation. The supporters of the measure 
urge, among other things, that America and the 
colonies will hereafter become formidable rivals 
for commercial supremacy, and that it is desir- 
able to reduce the debt while the operation may 
be easy. 


.-The riotous demonstrations against the 
family of Joseph Scharf, who was one of the de- 
fendants in the Jewish trial at Nyireghyhaza were 
renewed at Pesth, Hungary, on August 8th. The 
house in which the family had been staying was 
wrecked and a number of Jewish shops in the 
vicinity were plundered. The police were pow- 
erless, and the military had to be summoned, 
Thirty-two persons were then arrested, A more 
serious anti-Jewish demonstration occurred at 
Ekaterinoslav, Russia, where a fresh collision 
has resulted in the death of one hundred per- 
sons. 


.. James McDermott was arrested at Liver- 
pool on Monday of last week on the steamer ‘City 
of Montreal,” charged with conspiracy to murder 
ofticials, He had been seen at Cork in company 
with O’Herlihy, one of the dynamite conspira- 
tors, and a warrant for his arrest was then 
issued. The prisoner said he was an American, 
and correspondence with O’Donovan Rossa and 
James Stephens was found upon him. On the 
same day five of the dynamite conspirators were 
placed on trial in Liverpool. Four of them were 
convicted on August 10th of treason-felony, and 
sentenced to penal service for life. 


.-The London Times's correspondent at 
Hong Kong says he has been informed that 
there are no Chinese troops either in Tonquin 
or on the frontier, but the garrisons in the 
provinces of Yun-Nan and Kwang-Si have been 
secretly increased. Much grain and rice are 
being stored at Canton. The imprission pre- 
vails that China is playing a waiting game, which 
is costing the French much and the Chinese 
little. 


. .The British Government received a telegram 
from the Governor of Natal last week, stating 
that King Cetewayo, reported to have been killed 
by the Zulu insurgents, is still alive and in the 
reserved territory. A trustworthy witness said 
he had seen him alive since his reported death, 
The latest report is that the King is now on his 
way to Pietermaritzburg. 


.-...Lawlessness is increasing in Mexico, and 
Cortina is at the head of a band of three 
hundred revolutionists, It is believed probable 
that the Northern States of Mexico will be in a 
state of revolution before the year is out, The 
complaint seems to be against the manifest 
usurpation of power by the General Government 
at the City of Mexico, 


...-The Comte de Chambord’s condition is 
again most alarming. His dyspeptic complaint | 





is increasing and he is extremely weak. 
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CASTE IN THE NORTH. 


Tus Ocean Grove Association is a big in- 
stitution, It has built a real Summer city 
by the sea, a city which impresses a visitor 
as something beyond what he could have im- 
agined would be built for only a few weeks’ 
or months’ sojourn. The Association con- 
trols the grounds, doing police duty, keep- 
ing out all intoxicating liquors, and closing 
the grounds on the Sabbath, so that General 
Grant has found himself shut out when he 
has driven over from his house to attend 
worship there. 

During the last week an Educational Con- 
vention, conducted by J. C. Hartzell, D.D., 
has been in successful career, as the guests 
of the Ocean Grove Association. We are 
not just now concerned to speak of all the 
excellent speeches, though the part taken in 
it by editors of Tue InpgPeNpENT would 
tempt us thereto, were we adherents of the 
personal theory in journalism. We leave 
that stylo of doing things to those other ex- 
cellent newspapers which keep their edit- 
orial personality in the public gaze. What 
we have to say concerns the colored men 
who took part in the convention. 

There were no white speakers who were 
listened to with more pleasure than some of 
the colored men. Bishop Campbell, Prof. 
Price and Dr. Tanner spoke forcibly and 
admirably. Apparently a full-blooded 
Negro, Professor Price abundantly main- 
tained his reputation, won at the Methodist 
Council in London three years ago, as a 
strong and impressive and elegant speaker. 








The colored men in the audience had no 
reason to blush for those who had been in- 
vited to represent them. 

But will it be believed that these colored 
men, here at Ocean Grove, at the very head- 
quarters of religious assemblage, guests of 
the Educational Convention and welcome 
speakers before its audiences, were shut out 
from the ordinary civilities of the place? 
They were told—except so far as they had 
friends of their own color to entertain them 
—that there was no place where they could 
be entertained as gentlemen. They were 
told that there would be found room for 
them at a hotel, but they must not eat with 
the white guests in the public dining-room. 
Accordingly half a dozen of them, clergy- 
men, editors and college professors, were 
sent to the St. Elmo hotel, where they had 
a separate table set for them in another 
room, that they might not offend the white 
guests. The present writer was there, and 
was assured by Dr. Hartzell that it gave 
him great pain, but that he could not con- 
trol the hotels. The leading hotel in the 
place was willing to entertain the Indian 
student band from Carlisle—‘‘ that noble 
red race "—but would not think of finding 
room for Négroes. The writer told the 
proprietor of the hotel where he stopped 
that he proposed toinvite a colored brother 
editor to tea with him, and was told that it 
could not be allowed; that ‘‘my guests 
would leave.” We do not believe a word 
of it; but he did. 

Is it not very strange that an association 
which has power enough to go beyond the 
laws of the state and forbid the sale of 
liquors and Sunday driving in its grounds, 
has not influence with the hotels on its 
grounds to secure for colored gentle- 
men gentlemanly accommodations with 
other gentlemen; that it cannot as- 
sure them of ordinary civil rights? It 
was enough to make the blood boil to hear 
eloquent denunciations of caste from white 
speakers, and then to know that the colored 
men who stood on the same platform and 
who were heard with equal or greater ap- 
plause, were the victims on those very 
giounds of this same odious caste devil. 
The Ocean Grove Association may as well 
look up this matter. We understand that 
the Methodists have a controlling voice in 
the membership and management, and that 
they form a very large part of the visitors 
who, it was said, would leave if Negroes 
were admitted to the tables. Have they 
nothing to say? We are willing to make a 
present of this case of wicked Northern in- 
tolerance to our Southern friends, who com- 
plain that we find too much fault with their 
support of caste. 


a — 


METHODISTS AND PRESBYTE- 
RIA 


Iris a familiarthough quite impracticable 
suggestion, often made in England and 
occasionally in America, that the Episcopal 
and the Methodist Episcopal Churches 
should become one. The secession of the 
latter body has awakened frequent regret 
and many confessions of blame in the Es- 
tablished Church, and many propositions 
for a return, that is, if the Wesleyan schism 
will yield everything and demand nothing. 

But the suggestion that the Methodist 
and the Presbyterian bodies should unite is 
not so familiar. On a cursory view they 
differ too widely. Methodists seem to have 
bishops, like the Episcopalians, while the 
Presbyterians have none. They appear to 
be Arminian, like the Episcopalians, while 
the Presbyterians are Calvinistic. But a 
closer view shows these apparent resem- 
blances and differences to be fallacious ; and 
the decisive test of actual fellowship proves 
the real spiritual fraternity of the Method- 
ists to be much more with Presbyterians 
than with Episcopalians. 

A very curious note to an article by Pro- 
fessor Prentiss, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, in the last number of 7’he Presby- 
rian Review, presents this relationship in a 
way that is very striking, and shows that 
ithad attracted the attention of that very 
keen-sighted Presbyterian theologian, Dr. 
Henry B. Smith. Professor Prentiss says: 

“The Evangelical Arminianism represented 
by such theologians as Richard Watson cannot 
be too carefully discriminated from the 
Pelagian type of Arminianism with which the 
writings of that great master of sacred eloquence 
and theological erudition in the seventeenth 





century, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, are so deeply 
charged, and which was represented in the early 
half of the last century by Dr. John Taylor, of 
Norwich, whose ablest opponents were John 
Wesley and Jonathan Edwards. 

“The Evangelical Arminianism of Methodism 
has very close and vital affinities with the Puritan 
evangelical type of Calvinism ; and it is for the 
interest of the Christian cause to emphasize this 
fact. So at least thought one of the ablest and 
most sagacious Calvinistic theologians our 
country has produeed. I refer to the late Henry 
Boynton Smith. In a letter, written in January, 
1871, and addressed to a distinguished Methodist 
clergyman, he says : 

‘What is it that keeps Methodists and Presby- 
terians apart? Is it anything essential to the 
Church, or even to its well-being? For one, I 
do not think that itis. Your so-called ‘Armin- 
ianism,’ being of grace, and not of nature, is 
in harmony with our symbols. It is a wide 
lookout, which looks to an ecclesiastical union of 
Methodists and Presbyterians; but I am con- 
vinced that it is vital for both, and for Prot- 
estantism, and for Christianity os. Romanism 
in this country ; and that it is desirable per se. 

“T am also persuaded that our differences are 
merely intellectual (metaphysical) and not 
moral or spiritual; in short, formal and not ma- 
terial. As to polity, too, so far as the Scriptures 
go there is no essential difference between us. 
Your ‘bishops’ I do not object to, but rather 
like ; and our ‘elders’ I think you would like on 
dus acquaintance. As to Christian work, where 
you are strong we are weak. But your local 
preachers and class-leaders, are they really any- 
thing more than our ‘ elders’—lay elders—under 
another name ? 

“We have got to face in this country the 
organized power of Romanism, as well as the 
now unorganized power of rationalism. In my 
judgment, the co-operation, if not union of the 
Methodists and Presbyterians, especially in the 
Middle and Western States, is essential.” 

It will be seen that Dr. Henry B. Smith 
thought there was hardly enough difference 
between Methodists and Presbyterians as 
to aught either ‘‘ essential to the Church or 
even to its well-being” to justify their keep- 
ing apart. And if so, why should they 
work in belittling, weakening rivalry upon 
the same small fields when the work of 
evangelizing our country or the world is 
calling for more than all the men or means 
we have at our disposal. Indeed the same 
question could be asked in reference to 
Congregationalists, and Baptists, were it not 
for close communionism. We are confident 
that the friendly proximity of different 
Protestant denominations, each working 
out its own special idea, cannot but result 
in the enlargement of all by a process of 
giving and taking, which will go on almost 
unconsciously, by simple contact and inter- 
action, to the nearer assimilation of them all 
upon a common broader basis than any one 
now occupies. There are signs of this prog- 
ress going on already; and may we not hope 
that it will go on until it will be a matter of 
little consequence to our new fields as to 
what denomination gets there first, so that 
Christ be but preached ina way to bless and 
benefit the soul, and our only rivalry shall 
be as to the prior occupancy of any one; 
or, to use the phrase, ‘‘ being in advance of 
all others.” Nowif, in the scarcity of candi- 
dates for the ministry, of which Drs. Her- 
rick Johnson and Newman Smyth tell us, 
the increasing breadth of the harvest fields 
will hasten such a result, the scarcity will 
indeed prove to be no ‘‘ unmitigated evil.” 


_ es 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH AND THE NEGRO. 


Tne Protestant Episcopal Church has 
not hitherto attempted much special work 
among the Negroes. It is now beginning to 
inquire what share it ought to have in an 
undertaking in which the sympathy, the 
enterprise, and the energy of most other 
denominations are heartily enlisted. Bishop 
Howe, of South Carolina, in the Church 
Congress at Richmond declared that the 
Church does not assume the responsibility 
for the evangelization of the whole mass of 
Freedmen; it does, however, wish to do its 
proper share of that work. The good 
Bishop generously recognized that other 
denominations had wrought well, and dis- 
claimed the idea that his own Church ought 
to “attempt any great and striking work” 
among the Negroes. He believed that they 
should be taught the ‘‘ way of God more 
perfectly,” and the apostolic faith should 
be given them as it was received by the 
saints before Christendom was divided. He 
confessed that the ‘‘ Protestant Episcopa] 








Church, which claims descent from the 
Apostles” has little that is ‘‘ Apostolic to 
show” for its efforts among the Negroes 
since Emancipation, and he warned the 
enthusiastic of the great difficulties in the 
way of the church ‘‘ becoming a real power” 
among the colored people. 

The Bishop sees with a clear eye, and 
knows well how to measure both the diffi- 
culty to be encountered and the adequacy 
of the Church’s resources to overcome it. 
AsaSouthern bishop, knowing thoroughly 
the ideas of Southern society, he sees that 
the Church cannot ignore the barriers be- 
tween the races. Doubtless this is one of 
the reasons—the dominance of the social 
idea in the Church—which he had in mind 
when he declared that the Church will find 
it hard to become a real power among the 
colored people just as it finds it.hard to 
‘‘beeome the Church of the people any- 
where.” The Church, he said, cannot 
bring the blacks into union with the whites 
in the same congregations. There must be 
separate congregations for them. ‘* The 
Negroes themselves,” he added, ‘will not 
consent to it when they are in numbers, and 
if the Church hopes to do much for them, it 
must be with this understanding, or she 
may as well let the work alone.” 


It would almost seem that the Southern 
bishops and delegates who recently met in 
conference in Sewanee, to consider what 
can be done for the Negro, had Bishop 
Howe’s paper before them and filled their 
program from its outlines. The Conference 
has adopted a scheme such as we might 
expect from a Southern Church, a scheme 
which keeps in mind very distinctly the 
place which Southern society assigns the 
Negro. There has been so much discus- 
sion in the Episcopal Church since the 
Richmond Congress that it has really seemed 
to feel deeply its neglect and to have re- 
solved to do its utmost in the future. But 
the results of the Conference, as they ap- 
pear to us, are more consistent with a desire 
to donothing and to find a pretext for ado- 
nothing policy which will quiet conscience. 

It is not to be supposed that any self- 
respecting Christian will be drawn to a 
church that puts him on a plane, in its 
worship and councils, lower than the masses 
of its adherents. This is exactly what the 
program of the Sewanee Conference 
amounts to. It had the choice of two 
plans. The first it rejected because a sep- 
arate organization in the same territory con- 
flicts with the theory of the divine right of 
every bishop to the exclusive and undis- 
turbed administration of the territory of 
his diocese. The second plan had all the 
advantages of the first without this dis- 
advantage. Practically it proposes an 
entire separation of the races with 
virtually distinct organizations. The next 
General Convention is to be asked to adopt 
canons which provide for the organization 
of colored congregations and for the as- 
sembling of colored ministers and lay repre- 
sentatives in council under the care of 
archdeacons. They provide further for a 
lowering of the standard of ministerial 
qualifications. The colored postulant is 
not to be required to have “extraordinary 
strength of natural understanding,” but 
simply a ‘‘ sound understanding.” It would 
be interesting to have an explanation of the 
precise distinction which the movers of this 
change mean to imply, Is not ‘‘a sound 
understanding” enough to require of even 
a white postulant? As Captain Cuttle re- 
marked: ‘‘The bearin’s o’ this ’ere ob- 
serwation lies in the application on ’t.” It 
means in administration a wide difference 
between the requirements of white and 
black candidates. It means practically a 
degraded black ministry for a degraded 
black constituency. 


The blacks, or such of them as want to- 
join the Church holding untainted the 
‘‘faith once delivered to the saints,” are to 
be permitted to knock at the back door and 
to be shown into the kitchen. This is the 
proposal of the Sewanee Conference, and 
there is no reason for doubting that the 
General Convention will grant it. This is 
all the Church proposes for the elevation of 
a degraded race. It proposes to go to them 
on their own plane and teach them that 
there is no higher one for them. How, in 
the name of common sense, is the black 
man to be elevated, when he is forbidden to 
regard himself as a man in society or 
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Church? He needs more self reliance and 
manly independence of character. Every 
member of the Sewanee Conference would 
admit that. Indeed, they condemn him for 
lack of it, and yet they propose to treat him 
on a basis of inferiority as a Christian even. 

Does the Apostolic Church seek an apo3- 
tolic plan of evangelizing the colored peo- 
ple? Let it accept Bishop ‘Thompson’s sug- 
gestion. The relation of the Church to the 
colored people is the same as its relation to 
red-headed people. 


LOCAL OPTION IN ENGLAND. 


AN event of very great importance to the 
temperance cause has lately occurred in Eng- 
land. It isthe adoption by the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of 87, of a resolution 
affirming the right of the people of cities, 
towns and parishes to decide the question 
tor themselves whether grog shops shall be 
established among them by law, against their 
conzent. Thé history of the prohibitive 
movement in the United Kingdom is a curi- 
ous one. This was the way of it: 

In the spring of 1868 two members of the 
Society of Friends were crossing the Irish 
Channel from Holly Head to Dublin. One 
of them was Eli Jones, of Maine, the other 
was Nathan Card, of Manchester, Eng- 
land. The Maine law was then attracting 
much attention there, as well as in this 
country. Friend Card asked Friend Jones 
particularly about the results of this mode 
of dealing with the liquor traffic. Friend 
Jones, having been a long time from home, 
was not well informed upon the matter and 
advised his friend to write to Maine where 
full and particular information could he 
had. In due time Friend Card received a 
reply to his letter, whereupon he invited 
six Manchester gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance to meet him in a committee-room of 
the Merchant’s Library Building in that city. 
After the reading of the American letter 
these seven gentlemen then and there 
formed a society, to which they gave an im- 
posing name—‘‘ The United Kingdom Alli- 
ance for the Immediate, Total, Legal Sup- 
pression of the Liquor Traffic.” This was 
on the 15th of June, 1853. 


This ‘ Alliance” has now become the 
richest and most influential temperance 
society in the world, having in its member- 
ship a great many influential men and 
women, and funds so large that it is able to 
spend annually in its work about $120,000. 
Not long after its formation Sir Wilfred 
Lawson, then Mr. Lawson, recently elected 
to Parliament, introduced into the House of 
Commons his measure for the remission 
to the people in their several localities of the 
right to vote yes or no upon the question 
of granting licenses among them. The Al- 
lance immediately gavein its cordial ad- 
hesion to this proposition and promoted it 
with all its influence and power. 

At the first vote upon it in the House of 
Commons it had only thirty supporters, 
and its opponents sought to put down the 
project with a laugh and a sneer. Mr. 
Lawson said good humoredly: ‘‘ Let those 
laugh who win. The members of the 
House shall have an opportunity to vote 
upon this measure at every session while I 
have the honor of a seat in it.” And he has 
kept his word. For many years this 
question has come up, as a trouble to un- 
scrupulous politicians, unseating many of 
them and greatly annoying others. 

Sir Wilfred was constantly and badly 
voted down at every session of each suc- 
ceeding Parliament, but by constantly di- 
minishing majorities, until the coming in of 
the present one. Almost all the most in- 
fluential members were steadily against 
him, including Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Dis- 
raeli; but never for a moment did Sir Wil- 
fred relax his efforts or feel the slightest 
doubt of final success: *‘ Because it is right” 
was his constant remark in public as well 
as in private. 

But early in the struggle the Alliance and 
other temperance agencies throughout the 
kingdom taught the people that the success 
of the movement would be impossible unless 
its friends should carry it resolutely and un- 
flinchingly to the ballot box, ignoring 
all party ties, and voting only for this one 
object—‘‘ protection to nation and people 
from the infinite evils of the liquor traffic, 
more and greater than those of war, pesti- 
lence and famine combined!” 








Sir Wilfred was beaten at the last session 
of the late Parliament bya majority of 127. 
The House was dissolved, a general elec- 


ition took place, and a new House as- 


sembled, at the first session of which Sir 
Wilfred won by a majority of 26, Mr. 
Gladstone voting against him as he had 
always done at every division. At this 
election there was a terrible slaughter of 
brewers and others who were in favor of 
rumshops, and a complete overturn of the 
Tory government, which was said to repre- 
sent ‘‘Beer and the Bible.” At the next 
session Sir Wilfred won by a majority of 
40, Mr. Gladstone still voting against him, 
but promising to bring in a bill in accord- 
ance with the will of the House, which he 
failed to do, and has not done to this day. 

There is no man in England, we regret to 
say, who has done so much as he to multi- 
ply and extend temptations to intemperance 
and facilities for it. He has been resolute.in 
his opposition to Sir Wilfred’s proposition 
of local option. It was he who introduced 
and carried through the measure by which 
every grocer in the kingdom may sell 
liquors ‘‘not to be consumed upon the 
premises,” by which measure intemperance 
has been increased to a frightful extent 
among women, as is universally acknowl- 
edged in England. It was Mr, Gladstone 
who originated and carried through the prop- 
osition for allowing intoxicants to be freely 
sold at restaurants and confectioners’ shops, 
He also carried through a measure by which 
Continental wines could be imported in 
greater quantities and sold cheaply in Eng- 
land, All this in spite of the earnest pro- 
tests uf many deputations of temperance 
men and women from all parts of the king- 
dom, who assured him that these wines 
would not displace the stronger liquors, but 
would be added to the sum totalof intoxicants 
consumed by the people. His last effort in 
this matter was a strenuous endeavor to 
carry through Parliament a proposition to 
allow a traveling grog-shop to be attached 
to every passenger train in the kingdom. 
In this project he was defeated in the most 
humiliating manner, having on his side only 
twenty votes; but he promised to introduce 
the measure again, which he has not ven- 
tured to do. 

We allude to all this only with a view 
to show more clearly the great progress 
which the prohibitive movement has made 
in England, and the irresistible public 
opinion in its favor. A few weeks ago Sir 
Wilfred introduced his measure once more, 
and won by a majority of 87, Mr. Glad- 
stone voting for it. Nothing can show more 
clearly than this fact the great power of 
public opinion in the whole kingdom against 
the liquor traffic, Mr. Gladstone going back 
publicly upon all his past life and facing 
about upon this great public question. There 
is no reason whatever to think that he is in 
any way changed in opinion or feeling as 
to the temperance movement cn the one 
hand or to the liquor traffic upon the other. 
It has been simply a case of compulsion 
and propulsion by public opinion, a power 
now so strong in the kingdom that it can- 
not be resisted. The temperance men there 
say: ‘‘Itisa great outrage to force grog- 
shops upon an unwilling people.” Mr. 
Gladstone has many times voted No on 
that proposition. At last public opinion 
has compelled him to assent toit. But when 
his bill shall come before Parliament we 
shall see how thorough his conversion has 
been to the proposition for which he voted. 

It is believed in England that he will not 
in any way yield to the demaud of the peo- 
ple for a direct popular vote on the ques- 
tion of license and no license, but will pro- 
pose a county licensing board, which shall 
have no power to respond to the popular 
demand for the extinguishment of the grog 
shops. There have been millions of peti- 
tioners for this measure, but not one for 
that which Mr Gladstone will try to carry 
through. For many years no question in 
England would call together such vast 
crowds of people as this: ‘‘ Legal protec- 
tion from the liquor traffic.” Many of the 


most eminent men and women in the king~ | 


dom support it, and when Lord Brougham 
joined it he called the society which was 
working in it ‘‘The Grand Alliance.” 


The House of Commons is as sensitive to. 


public opinion as a thermometer Is to a- 
change of temperature, and it {s an extra- | 
ordinary thing that in less than a year it. 





should change a majority of 127 in favor of), 
grog shops into a majority of 87 against, 
them, making a difference of 214 votes. ‘The 
London, Times said: *‘The English mind 
dves not kindly entertain new questions, 
fand the House of Commons fairly repre- 
sents that peculiarity.” Sir Wilfred Law- 
son and the Grand Alliance patiently and 
persistently pursued their purpose to deliver 
the nation from the horrors of the drink 
traffic, and in thirty years have succeeded 
in changing the public opinion of the 
country, so that Parliament, at last, rep- 
resenting that opinion, has pronounced 
emphatically against a trade which has 
made England the most drunken nation in 
the world, with more poverty, pauperism 
and crime than any other. 
iE i Boater in 


THE FATE OF MORMONISM. 


Tue result of the election in Utah isa 
disappointment to the friends of the Ed- 
munds Law. Although actual polygamists 
were disfranchised, and it was expected, 
with some reason, that those Mormons not 
loving polygamy would gladly embrace the 
opportunity of dealing a blow at the iniqui- 
tous system, they seem to have followed the 
program of the Church leaders with an un- 
varying faithfulness. Polygamy is quite 
as strongly intrenched, to all appearances, 
as it was before the Edmunds Law was 
passed. The Mormon power is not to be 
broken quickly or easily, It is well that no 
more false hopes be entertained, Let us 
consider the question calmly and candidly. 

Utah is the central seat of a strange polit- 
ico-religious system which numbers some 
200,000 adherents, is planted in the midst 
of the continent, has laid friendly hold of 
not less than one-tenth of the entire area of, 
the United States, and is fast spreading in 
every direction, Moreover, this system, a 
synonym for so muca that is absurd and 
monstrous, has withstood fierce opposition 
fora half century and more, sends forth 
near 800 missionaries annually, has about 
600 now abroad, and gathers to Salt Lake 
not far from 8,000 converts each year. Still 
further, a handful of shrewd and unscrupu 
lous leaders nullify continually and without 
conscience acts of Congress, wage open 
war with ideas political und religious by 
all true Americans counted sacred and 
fundamental, and are determined at all 
hazards to maintain a social order which 
shocks the moral sense of fifty million peo- 
ple. Hence the question is nothing less 
than momentous to every patriot and Chris- 
tian: What is the outlook for Mormonism? 
What do the signs of the times suggest as 
to its probable future, its fate in years to 
come? 

But mere prophecy here is difficult in the 
extreme, It is human to err in matters of 
prediction and especially where the feelings, 
the prejudices are deeply stirred. The wish 
is often father to the thought, the convic- 
tion, Besides the problem to be solved 
is not simple but very complex. The indi- 
cations are of two sorts and point both 
ways, so that the friends and foes of Mor- 
monism alike can take their choice between 
signs of coming good or omens of evil, and 
form their conclusions accordingly. Hence, 
for various reasons, vaticinations uttered by 
zealous anti-Mormous have often turned out 
to be false. For example, it was firmly be- 
lieved by thousands that when the ‘‘ proph- 
et” founder was slain in 1844 the Church he 
had gathered would be scattered to the winds. 
The emigration to Utah three years later 
was to end instaryation. Johnston's Army 
was to bring collapse without remedy. Or, 
surely, this iniquity and folly combined 
could by no means withstand the advent. of 
the Pacific Railroad in 1869; and at any rate 
when grim death should smite from his 
hand the iron scepter of Brigham Young 
this horrible tyranny and abomination 
would be buried in the same dishonored 
gtave. But in spite of all the Latter-day 
Church js still strong, defiant, full of vital 
force. The masses are united, submissive, 
obedient, and at every election are prompt | 
to vote solid, 

Should we frequent the tébernacle or hw 
various ward and , on the 
lips of the “‘ Elders of » as they speak 
of the future of * the Ane rey ” only words 
of strong 8 and bright Dg gir 
would be “The : 
bia and it must ico 
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| teaching is true, and nothing can withstand 


it to its hurt.” Only increase in glory and 
beauty, and strength is in store. The ever- 
lasting gospel (of Joseph Smith)is going 
on conquering and to conquer until it over. 
spreads the whole earth, until. the holy 
priesthood sit as kings, presidents, govern- 
ors, legislators and judges in every land. 
For, did not the prophet have his.eye on the 
Book of Mormon direct when he wrote of 
that wondrous stone cut out of the moun- 
tain without hands? And far more than 
this. Here is buta slight fragment of the 
sublime program, For the Utah Church 
is to attain to everlasting and universal 
dominion in all the regions of the dead as 
well, Every son and daughter of Adam, 
whether now living or long since deceased, 
must needs hear of the work which com- 
menced at the hill of Cumorah, must own 
it divine, accept the headship of him that 
was shot in Carthage jail and be baptized 
by some elder who from his hand received 
“the keys.” That is, to the ‘spirits in 
prison” this gospel must be preached. And, 
hence, accept the predictions of those who 
have Mormonism in their keeping, and only 
victory for ‘‘the saints” and the humilia. 
tion of defeat for their enemies are ahead. 

Then, in any rational outlook concerning 
this serious matter, it is needful that one 
distinguish between Mormonism the whole, 
and polygamy, the comparatively | trifling 
and non-essential part. The latter was an 
afterthought, an addendum, and is counted 
by many even of the devout followers of 
Joseph Smith an excrescence, For ten years 
after the Church was founded it was not 
heard of, was not openly taught for twenty 
years, and was not made a test of loyalty 
till twenty-five years had passed. And 
further, polygamy, like the temporal power 
of the Pope, might be brought to a sudden 
conclusion, either by a new ‘‘ revelation” 
or by other means, and yet the system, 
whether ecclesiastical ur theological, be left 
only the stronger and with longer lease of 
life. 

As for this vilest and most vulnerable 
side of the Utah scandal and enormity, 
though careful observers, equally intelli- 
geat, differ widely upon the question 
whether it is increasing or on the wane, 
one can scarcely go amiss in concluding 
that its days are numbered. To this Con- 
gress can, and perhaps will, apply with 
such earnestness and persistence the severe 
pains and penalties of the law that to have 
more wives than one will be found too un- 
profitable, too great a trial to the flesh. Or, 
at any rate, with strong monogamous sen- 
timents thoroughly diffused throughout the 
territory, the theory and the practice will 
presently be frowned down and laughed 
down and fall into desuetude. Only the 
older and original Mormons take much stock 
in polygamy as a ‘‘ duty,” or as ‘‘ necessary 
to exaltation in the eternal worlds.” Ag for 
the rest, they accept it as a part of the 
reigning fashion, as a safe and respectable 
avenue to the indulgence of animal desire, 
or as a needed stepping-stone to the higher 
offices in Church and State. But, after 
polygamy has been abandoned voluntarily, 
or has been rudely stamped out by law, 
Mormonism with its preposterous claims, 
its absorption of things political in things 
ecclesiastical, its ideas some of them more 
than heathenish, its intensely secular 
spirit, and its standard of moraiity lament- 
ably low, Mormonism in its worst phases 
and in what it is most damaging to souls 
and fullest of peril to the Republic, still 
stands unscathed. And what has the future 
in store for this? Is there any evidence that 
the night is passing; that the day is at 
hand? 

One fact, at least, contains a note of en- 
couragement. For it seems to be a fact 
beyond dispute that the followers of the 
slain ‘‘prophet” have increased little or 
none at all since the hour of his death—i. ¢., 
that the great falling away which followed 
his base murder has no more than been 
made good to this day. At least it was 
claimed then by his friends that not less 
than 200,000 had already embraced his gos- 
pel in England and America, and a liberal 
estimate can reckon up no more than an 
equal number at Utah and parts at” 
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the statistics were published relating to 
those who every year repudiate this system 
openly or in their hearts, it would probably 
appear. that the losses well nigh offset the 
gains. Here is the saving clause, here the 
true Achilles’s heel. The world never saw 
elsewhere such widespread and continual 
falling from grace. The terms on which 
baptism is offered are easy, and exit from 
Mormon fellowship is no more difficult. 
Thus the statistics of the Scandinavian 
Missions, published by authority, show that 
since 1854, though about 85,000 have been 
received, over 11,000 have been excom- 
municated. And this before leaving the 
old country. And out ot thirty-one 
‘“‘apostles” chosen and endowed from the 
beginning (think of it) as many as eight 
have fallen from the faith and been cut off. 
Hence it takes all these thousands of con- 
verts to fill the vacant places in the Church 
of such as have had trial of Mormonism to 
their hearts’ content. It is to-day as it was 
when Joseph Smith wrote in his auto- 
biography of 1887; ‘‘There is so much 
apostasy, fault finding and disturbance of 
all sorts that something must be done to 
save the Church.” And so “by revela- 
tion ” he sent his first emissaries to England. 

It seems far more likely on the whole 
that Mormonism is not to be destroyed at all, 
but rather revolutionized, reformed, by 
various influences co-operating to that end. 
It is a matter of history that religions do 
not die easily, are hard even to kill. They 
rather, as a rule, develop, drift, are modi- 
fied by the forces which are brought to 
bear upon them, and then live on and on 
for generations and centuries. And why 
should this one be an exception, which has 
shown from the first such large measures, 
both of passive endurance and aggressive 
force? Besides, we must in reason and fair- 
ness regard the Utah Church, as we must 
the Papal, and even Mohammedanism, as 
being not utterly false so much as mingling 
truth with error, and so count it a perver- 
sion of Christianity, and a gross heresy 
therefrom. Expunge all falsehood, and a 
large residuum remains, on which the true- 
hearted can feed. Blow away the much 
chaff of absurd literalizing, empty imag- 
ining and crazy speculation, and not a lit- 
tle of golden grain lies at the bottom. 
There is genuine gospel enough in the 
Mormon creed to save it from the grave. 
A larger intelligence will surely modify or 
wholly set aside the claims of the priest- 
hood to the possession of divine authority 
and power, will relegate to the realm of 
forgetfulness such fairly outlandish doc- 
trines as ‘“‘ baptisms forthe dead.” From 
the same cause, and throuzh the presence 
in every town of an educated Christian 
minister the demand will gradually spring 
up for pulpit teaching couched in a far 
better spirit and of much higher intellect- 
ual character. ‘ The presence of ‘* Gentiles” 
has already put to shame and almost ban- 
ished from religious assemblies those 
harangues which in days not yet very re- 
mote, were wont to combine in about equal 
measure the profane, the obscene and the 
brutal. 

Best of all in the outlook, through the in- 
fluence of railroads, mining, and other like 
agencies, and by the spread of Christian 
schools and churches, bringing into every 
community afew who, in character and life, 
are truly Christlike, aided by the sharp 
criticisms of the press, the seriously lax 
morals of the Mormon Church will be cut- 
tingly and most effectually rebuked. 
Before long it will be found to be politic 
and necessary in sheer self-defense to re- 
move from Church leadership whoever, ia 
walk and conversation, fails to conform 
to what is at least decent. For all 
such reforms there is endless room. At no 
point has the offense of Mormonism been 
more glaring and inexcusable than here, 
that it has seemed to put a premium upon 
evil doing, has held righteous living at a 
heavy discount. So that, if among the peo- 
ple aught of virtue or godliness are left, it 
is all in spite of the instruction and example 
of the leaders. 

Since Mormonism, with much that is 
anti-Christian, embraces also much that is 
truly liberal, we are to look for a repudia- 
tion of the false, rather than for destruction 
of both false and true together. Carrying 
& pure Gospel to Utah, an intelligent Chris- 
tianity, we are to expect this to recover 





Mormons from their heresy and almost 
apostasy. Reformed, purified and made 
thus fit to live, we may expect to see Mor- 
monism continue for generations a sect 
fairly Christian, but with many peculiar 
points. 


te ee eereeeecame 


SOUTHERN ADVOCATES OF EDU- 
CATION. 


Wirs all fhat has been done for educa- 
tion in the South by very learned and 
faithful men little more than a beginning 
has been made. Dr. Mayo’s rosy views, 
which he presents to the delighted eyes of 
Northern audiences, are scarcely half true. 
He has believed too much of the gush 
which his polite hosts of Charleston and 
other cities of the South have told him. The 
schools established for the education of the 
upper classes in the South are neither so 
numerous nor of so high a character as one 
would believe from hearing him. They would 
be called very inferior in the North, for all 
the unquestioned lady-like character of the 
wives and danghters of confederate generals 
and colonels whoteach them. The South 
is getting t® be fearfully naterialistic and 
wealth-worshiping, and has not been so 
indescribably generous in its care of schools 
even for the whites. The best public 
schools, too, though they may be as good 
as the public intelligence is educated to, 
are far from being good, as we call good. 
We do not refer to the inculcation of seces- 
sion sentiments, which is quite as general as 
might be expected of the teachers, and 
which is sufficiently repulsive to Northern 
people who have taken up their residence 
in the South; but to the ignorance and the 
indifference tc the better methods of instruc- 
tion. 

But this is not inconsistent with a grow- 
ing interest in education. The advanced 
men are waking up to tne subject. We men- 
tion as examples Dr. Atticus G. Haygood, 
and Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who are, perhaps, 
doing more than any other men to elevate | 
and instruct public sentiment on education. ' 

They are both men who can speak as no 
Northerner can. Dr. Curry, of Richmond, 
is an ex-Confederate soldier, and was, if 
we are not in error, a member of the Con- 
federate Congress, takes a high rank as a 
scholar and writer, and has been a college 
professor, is a Virginian of the bluest 
pedigree, has married into one of 
the first Richmond families, is a 
man of fine presence and command- 
ing address, one of those men of whom 
the South is proud, and is a leading Baptist. 
His selection as agent of the Peabody 
Fund has been a most happy one, and in 
that capacity he has been doing more than 
any other living man, probably, to advance 
Southern education. He travels all over 
the South preaching education. Here, in 
Georgia, he finds, at this late day, a cityof 
eight thousand inhabitants with no public 
schools for white or black, scarce two little 
dames’ schools in the town for boys, and he 
persuades them to inaugurate a school sys- 
tem. There in Texas he finds another large 
railroad town without adequate schools, and 
he sees the leading men, visits the great 
railroad shops, calls a public meeting and 
shames and forces the people to devise 
liberal things by pointing to these Northern 
laborers in the shops, and telling his hearers 
that they are examples of what education 
is doing for the North and will do for the 
South. Only this last year he has persuaded 
Alabama to add a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to its school appropriation, and Texas 
to restore a quarter of a million acres to the 
school fund. The Southern people will 
hear him. His own position as a Southerner 
is beyond cavil, and he can venture to tell 
plain truth, and he has been able to sustain 
it by the aid he could command from the 
Peabody Fund. 

What Dr. Curry has been able to do for 
public education, especially white education 
(for white schools get the lion’s share of 
the proceeds of the Peabody Fund), Dr. 
Haygood is doing for the education of the 
colored youth, aided therein by his position 
as agent of the Slater Fund. He is himself an 
honored Southern gentleman, the president 
of a college, a very prominent leader of the 
Southern Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
one of the few men who have declined a 
bishopric. He has taken a very active 
part in the establishment by his Church of 








a college for the education of Negroes, 
and by his public addresses, repeated North 
and South, has done much to develop 
right ideas among his people on this 
long neglected subject. He is yet very 
far in advance of his section; but he is 
telling them the truth very bravely and 
admirably. We shall try to publish in full 
another week a remarkably good address of 
his, delivered at Monteagle, Tenn., before 
an educationa) assembly. It is an address 
which almost marks an epoch in the atti- 
tude of the South toward Negro schools and 
white teachers of Negroes. No Northern 
fanatic could have more clearly put the 
essential oneness of white and black intel- 
lect and the necessity of educating the one 
as well as the other, and the essential 
meanness of denying education to the Ne- 
groes and of ostracizing those who teach 
them. 

Dr. Haygood lays it down as a primary 
principle that ‘‘ every child in this country, 
white or black, should have from his 
parents or from the Government, an equal 
chance for elementary education.” ‘I pity 
the coward,” says he, “‘ who is afraid to 
give a human being this chance.” ‘The 
Negro,” he continues, ‘‘is here, and here to 
stay. He is a citizen armed with that 
thunderbolt of political power—the ballot.” 
‘*A man who does not know that voters 
ought to be able to read and write does not 
know enough to beargued with.” And the 
illiterate vote is increasing. There were 
nearly two hundred thousand more illiterate 
voters in the South in 1880 than in 1870, 
something more than half of the increase 
being colored. The objections to Negro 
education come, says Dr. Haygood, in part 
from prejudice against all education; in 
part from stinginess ; in part from prejudice 
against the Negro, a prejudice ‘‘ cowardly 
and ignoble,” ‘utterly unchristian”; and 
especially from apprehension that education 
will spoil the Negro as a laborer. How ad- 
mirably he analyzes this last objection: 


“The spirit that is capable of such an objec- 
tion to the education of the poor of any race is 
selfish, cowardly and essentially mean. It is 
worthy only of the Dark Ages. It is at bottom 
a plea for the tyranny of ‘bossism,’ Put it into 
form and it saysthis: ‘Iam, by virtue of man- 
ner or shrewdness or learning a sort of ‘bons’ 
among my fellow men; I must keep them in 
ignorance that I may keep them down and be bet- 
ter able to play the ‘ boss.’ ” 


Not least do we thank Dr. Haygood for 
what he says of the indecency of ostracizing 
& man or woman for teaching Negroes. Re- 
ferring to the twenty millions of Northern 
money which has been benevolently given 
for Negro education, he continues: 


“During most of the time that this work has 
been going on in our midst its promoters have 
had little countenance or encouragement from 
us, Many times they have been opposed and 
despised and made to feel our contempt. In all 
truth and common sense there is no room for dis- 
counting in any respect a white man or woman 
simply for teaching Negroes. It is utterly ab- 
surd. I believe it to be also sinful. Let us con- 
sider our attitude on this subject for a moment. 
We have the Negroes to cook for us; and if they 
do not know how, as is often the case, our wives 
and daughters teach them. We employ them in 
all sorts of ways. When elections come on we 
ask not ouly their votes but their ‘social influ- 
ence,’ Candidates, from governor to coroner, do 
this earnestly, invariably, and without social dis- 
credit. We sell goods to them, we buy from 
them, we practice law for them, we practice 
medicine for them, and it is all well enough. In 
all business relations, except teaching, so far as 
I can remember our ways on this subject, we 
think it all very nice, and so do our wise neigh- 
bors. How utterly and childishly absurd it is to 
make an exception if one teaches a Negro child 
how to spell, to read and to write. Will some 
master in such fine knowledge explain just 
wherein it is seemly to sell goods to a Negro, or 
to buy from him, or to practice law for him, or 
to give him medicine, or even to preach to him 
sometimes, but a thing abhorrent to teach him 
whatever he can learn that we can teach? Of 
what shame we are guilty!” 


Admirable words, well said to those who 
needed to hear them said. We take cour- 
age. We remember that the past three 
years have seen greater progress toward 
breaking down Southern prejudice against 
Northerners and their good work for the 
Negro than all the years before since the 
Proclamation of Emancipation ; and we be- 


lieve that a more rapid improvement is in 


the future in which Dr. Curry and Dr. 
Haygood shall find many followers. 





Editorial Hotes. 


Tne approaching fourth centenary of the birth 
of Luther is exercising a lively interest where- 
ever evangelical truth is loved, but nowhere 
more than in that land which is so proud of hav- 
ing produced the great Reformer. The Germans 
are accustomed to speak of him as “unser 
Iuther,” an expression that means something 
for them. The historians of the Fatherland are 
about unanimous in declaring that Luther was 
the most popular man that the Teutonic people 
ever possessed. He is not so much their religious, 
but rather their national hero ; and the people of 
Germany are ever ready to acknowledge that the 
leading ideas, that govern their religious, moral, 
political and social life found their ablest repre- 
sentative and exponent in the quiet study at 
Wittenberg. Germany, in its present status, 
would be unthinkable without Luther. Hence it 
is nothing at all surprising that preparations are 
being made on a grand scale to celebrate becom- 
ingly the great event. The steps taken in this 
direction have proved so popular and awakened 
such a widespread enthusiasm that the Catholic 
papers, at the head the Berlin Germania, are 
lamenting loud and long about the “ deification” 
of Rome's greatest opponent. In the meantime 
the Evangelical Church goes on its way rejoicing, 
and is one in heart and mind with that German 
of the Germans, the venerable Emperor, in his 
endeavors to make the occasion one of lasting 
benefit. Chiefly at his instigation and with his 
money, a new and thoroughly critical edition of 
Luther's complete works is to be published. This 
is no small affair when we remember that in the 
Erlangen and Frankfort editions there are 100 
volumes octavo, 47 of which embrace his German 
and 33 his Latin works, The editorship of the 
new edition has been intrusted to the capable 
hands of Pastor Knaake, who has for years been 
enriching the constantly growing Luther liter- 
ature, and has ransacked the libraries of Ger- 
many and England for new matter. ‘‘ Luther's 
works,” says Von Ranke, the Nestor of German 
historians, ‘‘are as much a monument of Ger- 
man nationality as is the dome at Cologne” ; 
and the hearty reception awarded this new pro- 
ject proves this to be true. For the public cel- 
ebration of the day (10th of November) the 
Emperor has issued an order to all the Evangel- 
ical Churches of the Empire, in which, in eight 
paragraphs, he prescribes how he would recom- 
mend the conduct of the services. On the even- 
ing of the 9th of November the bells are to be 
tolled and chorals to be played with brass in- 
struments from the church towers; and the 
morning of the 10th is to be devoted to children’s 
festivities; and the afternoon to church services 
with elaborate liturgical accompaniments; the 
llth, being a Sunday, is to be the grand day, 
with an extra service and the singing of Luther's 
famous hymn “A Safe Stronghold Our God 
is Still” (Hin’ feste Burg ist unser Gott), Col- 
lections for various charitable purposes are to be 
heldin this connection. The object clearly, so 
announced, is to make the event a festival and 
holiday for the German nation and Church. 
The success of the project seems to be the matter 
of no doubt. 


Berore the Rev. Dr. J. Edwards makes another 
attack on Lane Seminary he had better consider 
whether the Welsh blood that flows in the veins 
of its professors has grown sluggish. Dr. Ed- 
wards published a short letter, signed ‘J, Ed- 
wards,” in which he severely attacked the 
professors in Lane Seminary for allowing 
a student to deliver an address at the 
anniversary in favor of some modification 
of the Standards. Professor Evans, of the 
Seminary, replied to it with just severity and 
some proper asperity, and speaking of it as a 
‘* paragraph signed by ‘J. Edwards.’” His re- 
ply meeting some eriticism, he defends it, and 
first declares that he meant no disrespect in the 
way he referred to Dr. Edwards ; that he certainly 
did suspect that ‘‘J. Edwards” mht stand for 
his Cincinnati neighbor, the pastor of the 
Seventh Presbyterian Church. But he was em- 
barrassed by the fact that he knew that Dr. Ed- 
wards was not present to hear the addresses, It 
seemed to him quite incredible that a Christian 
gentleman, careful alike of his own position and 
of what was due to others, should publicly con- 
demn, as one who had personal cognizance of 
the facts, that of which he had no cognizance. 
Dr. Edwards referred to a set of resolutions 
offered by “a large minority” (which, by the 
way, consisted of only three ministers) éon- 
demning the Seminary fo allowing such an ad- 
dress ; and Professor Edwards reminds him that 
it was rejected by a large majority : 

“The issue raised by these resolutions, stripped of 
all superfiuities, is simply this: Have candidates 
for the Presbyterian ministry the right, at the end of 
their theological course, on an occasion specially set 
apart for the discussion by them of religious and 
theologica] themes, to discuss a question of present 
and living importance, which belongs to the whole 
Church, in which they are specially interested, and 
on which they will soon be required to define their 
position within the recognized limits of discussion 
in the Presbyterian Church? Lane Seminary 
answers this question in the affirmative, with all, 
respect for the Chillicothe minority, The ‘large 
majority of the Chillicothe Presbytery answers this 
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question in the affirmative. The large majority of the 
Presbyterian Church would doubtless answer it in 
the same way.” 

But when Dr. Edwards gets even more reck- 
less and says that the position of the Seminary 
‘seems to intimate that in the instructions 
given at Lane, free speech is emphasized rather 
than ‘sound speech that cannot be condemned,’ 
that young men are shown how far they may go 
in their deviations from ‘the form of sound 
words,’ and yet escape discipline,” that young 
men in the seminaries ought to be taught 
‘““¢whatis good to the use of edifying,’ rather 
than how far they may become disloyal to the 
Confession of Faith before they forfeit their min- 
isterial standing,” Professor Evans does not con- 
ceal his indignation at the insinuation. He does 
not say that Dr. Edwards is a liar and a slander- 
er, but he is very angry at the imputation which, 
if true, ought to drive the six instructors out of 
the Seminary with hissing. Dr. Edwards had 
disclaimed any animus against Lane Seminary. 
Professor Evans thinks the value of his dis- 
claimer may be judged by his haste in rushing 
into print to denounce the delivery of two 
addresses of which he had never personally 
heard or read a word, and by his averment that 
one of the addresses indicated a surprising num- 
ber of coincidences with an article by Prof. 
Morris in Tue INDEPENDENT; ‘‘an averment 80 
ridiculougly wide of the truth that it would seem 
that the author of it, as he had never heard the 
address, could never have read the article, there 
being not a single iota in common between the 
two”; also by his “readiness to pervert my 
language into a seeming intimation of a course 
of conduct touching loyalty to our Standards 
utterly abhorrent to myself and to every one of 
my colleagues in the faculty.” Like his towns- 
man, Judge Hoadly, when Dr. Edwards opens 
his mouth he puts his foot in it. 

WHEN the question of Government aid to state 
education comes up again in Congress it must 
be remembered that it is not colored ignorance 
alone that is increasing. In every Southern 
state the local census shows not only an increase 
in the number of colored people who cannot read 
and write, but also of white people, and a much 
larger proportionate increase in the latter case. 
Take the cases of representative states. In Vir- 
ginia, in the decade between 1870 and 1880, the 
white illiterate voters increased by 4,000, the 
colored by 2,000; in Kentucky the white illiterate 
voters increased by 11,000, the colored by 5,000; 
in Tennessee the white by 9,000, the colored by 
3,000 ; in North Carolina the white by 11,000, the 
colored by 12,000; in South Carolina the white 
by 1,500, the colored by 22,000; in Georgia the 
white by 7,000, the colored by 16,000 ; in Alabama 
the white by 7,000, the colored by 5,000; in Mis- 
sissippi the white by 3,000, the colored by 19,000 ; 
in Texas the white by 16,000, the colored by 
12,000. Take these states together and we find 
an increase of 69,000 white voters who cannot 
read and write, and an increase of 96,000 colored 
voters, What this teaches is plain; that all the 
labor for education in the South has not kept 
pace with the increase of population, There are 
more educated whites and blacks, especially in 
the border states, but also more illiterates. It 
teaches, too, that it is time for the national Gov- 
ernment to take hold of this problem and give 
its aid to education, where the people of the 
states are not themselves able to provide schools 
for all their people. 


Tux Garfield Memorial Hospital about to be 
erected in Washington has long been a national 
necessity. It will notonly be the most fitting 
monument to our deceased President, whose 
name it will bear, but a lasting benefit to the 
living. In 1882 the trustees of the ‘Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Home” donated to this object the 
property known as the ‘‘ Wirt Home,” an ena- 
bling act of Congress having been passed for that 
purpose. It is not a Government institution. 
No appropriations have been requested for its 
benefit. It is to be supported by voluntary con- 
tributions ; and to accomplish this the Board 
appeal for aid to the people of the United States, 
not in behalf of strangers, but of their fellow 
citizens ; not in behalf of vagrants and paupers, 
but of honest and industrious people, who are in 
need of the assistance which such a hospital can 
give. In the words of one of the prominent 
officials of the Capital ‘‘ the hospital has passed 
from experiment to certainty.” The voluntary 
contributions, together with the property donated, 
aggregate about fifty-five thousand dollars, 
which is certainly a good beginning. The 
association has issued beautifully engraved cer- 
tificates, containing fine likenesses of George 
Washington, President Gartield, and President 
Arthur, with a fine view of the Capitol in the 
background, which are sent on receipt of a 
dollar. Mrs. F. G. de Fontaine, 241 East 14th 
Street, is the New York Vice-President, 





..-Many of our readers may not know that 
God has a dislike for sealing wax, plaster of 
Paris and cement. We believe he prefers lead. 
The Archbishop of Cambray has discovered that 
five hundred portable altars in his diocese have 
had the “‘sepulchers,” which hold the relics, 
sealed with the ungodly substances above men- 





tioned, and that God is therefore dissatisfied 
with their consecration. But reconsecrating all 
these altars would be a severe task for him, and 
he has petitioned the Pope to let him, or a simple 
priest, as his proxy, reconsecrate them with some 


abridged rite. To which, through the Congrega- 1 


tion of Rites, the Pope has given gracious con- 
sent, The relics are to be replaced in a proper 
way; and it will be sufficient to touch the stone 
with holy oil, and repeat the prayer ‘* Consecre- 
tur,” then three grains of incense shall be burned 
and the cover fastened on with another prayer, 
“* Deus qui ex omnium,” ‘and nothing more,” 
adds the gracious edict. 


.. Bishops might have an easier time in trying 
to bring such wild colts as Mr. Ritchie, of Chicago, 
into the traces, if it were not for an unfortunate 
omission in the promise of conformity made be- 
fore an ordination. While a bishop elect promises 
to conform to the doctrine, discipline and worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, the promise 
of the candidate for ordination omits the ‘* disci- 
pline.” It is in the following words: 

“TI do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament to be the Word of God and to con- 
tain all things necessary to salvation, and I do 
solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and 
worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States.” (Art. 7of the Constitution.) 
While it would be easy to assert that the 
“doctrines” include the discipline, it is just as 
easy to deny it, and tosay that the addition of 
the word in the bishopss’ promise proves that it is 
something else than doctrine. Perhaps the Gen- 
eral Convention can correct this discrepancy, 


. Says The Interior: ‘Tae INDEPENDENT 
condemns the exclusion of brethren who differ 
from the [Presbyterian] Church on fundamental 
truths.” Thatis not true. It is not polite to 
put it stronger. The Interior asks: 

* Ought the Presbyterian Church to admit to its 

ministry a man of fine Christian spirit and character 
who is a pronounced Unitarian? If not, why not? 
Will the INDEPENDPNT answer the question? If not, 
why not ?” 
Certainly we will answer it, Most certainly the 
Presbyterian Church ought not to admit to, and 
ought to exclude from its ministry the man de- 
scribed above. Why? Because he differs from it in 
‘‘fandamental truths” ; because something more 
than Christian spirit and character 1s needed 
both in the Christian ministry and me aberclp-- 
namely, belief in Christianity, 


{ 
... The Chicago Standard publishes the follow- 


ing from a correspondent, and apparently with 
editorial approval : 

“Here is an epigrammatic answer to the question, 
‘Why do you not commune with us?’ We will 
not commune with you because you will not be bap- 
tized with us. It seems to me, Mr. Editor, that this 
is the communion question boiled down.” 

So it seems tous. It is quite as epigrammatic 
as John’s way of saying the same thing: 

“Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name, and we forbade him, because he followed not 
us.” 

But it is less epigrammatic than Christ’s reply : 


“ Forbid him not; for he that is not against us is 
for us.” 


..A peculiar institution of Saratoga is the 
Monday morning ministers’ meeting at Temple 
Grove, which is regularly attended by large 
numbers of ministers and calls out able discus- 
sions. The Saralogian gives us the report of 
the meeting last week, at which Dr. 8. T. Spear 
opened the discussion on the subject of the 
“Alleged Progress in Theology,” and took a 
“conservative position on higher criticism, 
plenary inspiration, future probation, and the 
Atonement.” It was voted, we see, to ask Dr. 
Spear to publish his remarks in Tue InpEPEND- 
ENT. We often find it impossible, with our 
limited space, to accede to such requests; Lut 
we shall be glad to do so in the present case, 


. Our neighbor, the Christian Advocate, re- 
minds us that our oversight of our proofs 1s not 
infallible. For example, we permitted the types 
to speak of the “‘ altitude of miesionaries toward 
natives” in Turkey. It goes into a little argu- 
ment to show that altitude was the word, and 
adds, ‘‘ccclesiastically speaking, however, the 
missionaries of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith take the palm for altitude.” This 
sentence illustrates the sort of mistakes which, 
when we find them in our own columns, mortify 
us more than a simple typographical error. The 
society which illustrates altitude ecclesiastically 
is the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


....Our missionary societies may make all the 
rules they please about comity, and it will do no 
good unless the agente in the field have their 
hearts in it. Therefore we are glad to see the 
statement that “‘ the superintendents of Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian home missionary 
work in North Dakota have come to a mutual 
understanding, so that various fields, where 
there was likely to be a conflict of interests, are 
to be taken careof by one or the other of the 
denominations alone.” Something of the sort 
was lately agreed between the agents of the two 
denominations in Florida, Thismatter needs to 
be pressed. 


In tt not fast s tittle curious “that the 


American Home Missionary Society is taking 
and makinga noise about its work among 
Indians? We supposed that that was the special 
field of the American Missionary Association— 
for the Congregationalistse—since the Anerican 
Board lately passed over its Indian work to that 
Association just for the sake of consolidation 
and simplicity. 


..We want to assure The Examiner that if 
it is going to tackle Prof. C, A. Briggs, in the 
matter of Baptist history, it is likely to get the 
worst of it. The Examiner is far from right in 
its assertion that the Baptists, above all sects, 
would not have persecuted if they had been in 
power in the Old Puritan times. Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, Independent, Baptist, or Quaker, 
they were all pretty much alike, 


....Has Providence a special regard for Uni- 
versalists? Three of our leading Universalist 
ministers had made arrangements to take pas- 
sage on the ill-fated train that was wrecked at 
Albion, N. Y., but an accident prevented one of 
them from reaching the train in season, and the 
two others were also delayed. It was very 
providential ; only what is the meaning of the 
providence? 


..We congratulate Wooster University on 
securing so excellent a president as 8. F. Scovel, 
D.D., of Pittsburgh, Pa. His father was a college 
president before him, and he has been a very 
successful pastor, and is a gentleman of much 
culture and scholarship. Wooster University 
needs a better endowment. 


...-Let our readers put no trust whatever in 
a reported very ancient copy of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and part of Deuteronomy, differing 
from the Hebrew text, found in Arabia. Itis 
exploited by a well-known dealer in frauds, and 
is on the face of it a forgery. 


...-Good news for the Theosophiste of India! 
They are to receive a reinforcement of two 
gentlemen and one lady, all of whom are “of 
irreproachable character.” Their last adherent 
was D, M. Bennett. 

...We are glad to see some Catholic journals 
this last week, like The Catholic Review, roundly 
condemning the murder of the informer Carey. 

..The republican insurrection in Spain 


seems to be a miserable fiasco. Spain is not ripe 
for a republic. 





OBITUARY. 


By the death of Adna C. Griswold, on Monday, Aug- 
ust 6th, an old friend and faithful servant of Tax In- 
DEPENDENT passed away. Mr. Griswold had been con- 
nected with the paper as foreman of the composing 
rooms for twenty-one continuous years, his service 
having terminated on account of {il health only a few 
months ago; and it was his boast that for twenty years 
he had never once missed seeing THe [INDEPENDENT 
go to presa. The record of such faithfulness is in it- 
self a higher tribute than any praise of ours could be. 
Less than ten days before his death Mr. Griswold was 
busy among the flowera that were ever the delight of 
his leisure, when he was prostrated by a paralysis of 
the brain, from which he did not recover. He was in 
the forty-cighth year of his age, and left a wife and 
three children, The funeral services took place on 
Thuraday, the 9th, at one o'clock. 


READING | NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND Buatawe, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, “Borde, Croup, and 





Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
THE Norwich Line of rr 4 400. well nove 
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A VISIT TO ¥ NEW YORK. 

THOUSANDS are now passing through New York to 
the mountains or seaside and are sure to stop afew 
days in this city. A sojourn in New York means that 
the time will be spent in shopping; and one of the 
popular stores for strangers to visit is the old estab. 
lished jewelry house of Benedict Brothers, corner of 
Broadway and Cortlandt Street. Rich jewelry and 
silverware of all descriptions may here be bought, but 
a specialty is made of diamonds and watches, The 
finest watches in the market can be bought at satisfac- 
tory prices, The store has lately been enlarged, owing 
to the demands of the growing business, The house of 
Benedict was established sixty-two years ago, and has 
always stood highest in the mercantile community. In 
Soainmneee trier eter give this house 
a 
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*Ladies, if you would be comme redeemed from the 
physical disabilities that, in thousands of cases, de- 
press the spirits, and absolutely fetter all the energies 
of womanhood, you have only to get Lypra E. Prrx.- 
HAM's VEGETABLE Comper... 


*,.” “ Fools take to ininetets the-endoees dbudbias 
their office." But Kidney-Wort commands respect 
for its own solid merits, tested, tried and found not 
wanting in any essential principle required for the 
cure of dyspepsia, piles, malaria, and all diseases of 
the kidneys, bowels and liver. Prepared in dry and 
liquid form, _ 
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‘CONGRESS WATER. 

Nowapays when @ wan drinks mineral water, he 
does not know whether it is natural spring water or a 
manufactured article he is drinking. Nearly all the 
mineral waters are more or less tampered with, but 
no one has ever questioned the purity and genuine. 
ness of the celebrated Congress Water. Its increasing 
annual sales, without much advertising, are the best 
proof of the hold this water has upon the people. Oon- 
gress Spring is the most popular of all the springs at 
Saratoga. Thousands visit it every season, and the 
crowd was never 4o large as this year. The following, 
which bears on the subject, is copied from a letter from 
Saratoga to T'he Graphic: 

“ By the by, the great mineral water drinking public 
are hurrying to slake their thirst at this fountain, not 
only because of its efficacy, purity and acknowledged 
sanitary properties, but because of the reparation 
their systems, imyaired by rasping waters, invariably 
receive, A few vears ago there was a mania for strong 
and harsh waters. The injuries wrought upon their 
constitution by this unnatural indulgence ultimately 
worked out a revolution, and now all sensible people 
who value health use the milder and safer waters, 
like those of this celebrated spring. In fact, the old 
Congress was the ‘father of waters, not in volume 
like that of the Mississippi, but because of ita paternity, 
dating back to a period when Saratoga was primarily 
recognized as a resort and where the existence of this 
mineral spring enhanced the attractions of the Spa, 
just as the waters of the mineral springs of France 
and Germany have invested Vichy and Ems with a 
world-wide reputation. 
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Financial. 
A TESTAMENTARY UMPIRE. 





A curious and suggestive case, in refer- 
ence to the making of wills, has recently 
been decided by Judge Baxter, of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the West- 
ern District of Michigan. The suit was 
brought by the American Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions against the 
executor under the last will and testament 
of one William M. Ferry. Mr. Ferry, after 
making various bequests in his will, gave 
pro rata proportions, of an indefinite and 
unascertained sum, to various benevolent 
societies, among whichthe American Board 
wasone. He provided that, in respect to 
this part of his will, his executor should be 
the umpire, and that his decision. attached 
to the will in a written form, touching any 
matter contained therein, should in all 
respects be accepted as final. 

The executor, acting as an umpire under 
this authority, decided that the intention 
of the testator was to divide among the 
benevolent societies named the sum of 
$30,000, and not #90,090, as was claimed 
by the American Board. The suit was 
brought to test the validity of this decision, 
not only in respect to its correctness as a 
proper construction of the will, but also in 
respect to the rightful power of the execu- 
tor to make an authoritative and final de- 
cision upon the point. The American 
Board claimed that it was, under the will, 
entitled to one-third of #90,000, while the 
decision of the executor was that its pro- 
portion was but one-third of $30,000. 

This raised the question whether a tes- 
tator can appoint an umpire to construe his 
Jast will and testament, and give him author- 
ity finally and absolutely to settle its 
meaning, 80 as to supersede and preclude 
any interpretation thereof by a court of law. 
Can a testator, in the person of his executor, 
orin any other person, establish what is 
equivalent to a court of law, and bind the 
rights of all parties by his decisions ? This 
was the main question before Judge Baxter; 
and in respect to it he laid down the follow- 
ing legal propositions : 

1, That a testator may in his will make 
his executor an umpire and invest him with 
power to construe his will and determine 
every doubtful question that may arise 
touching the testator’s intentions; and if 
such umpire exercises the power honestly 
and in good faith, his decisions will not be 
revised by a court, notwithstanding the 
court may think the same erroneous. 

2. That if the umpire refuses to act, 
transcends his authority, makes an incom. 
plete award, or commits some gross mis- 
take or error of judgment, evincing partial- 
ity, corruption or prejudice, or violates 
some statutory requirements on which a 
dissatisfied party has a right to rely, a 
court of equity may interfere and correct 
the error, and, in proper cases, restrain 
further abuse of such power. 

3. That the fact that such umpire is in- 
terested in the residuum that may be in- 
creased or diminished by his decisions, 
does not disqualify him to act, provided 
the contingency in which he acts was fore- 
seen and understood by the testator when 
he conferred the power. 

Judge Baxter assumes that every testator 
has a right to make such a will as he 
chooses, subject, in the exercise of the 
right, only to such restrictions and qualifi- 
cations as may be imposed bylaw. There 
is no law, as he justly remarks, which for- 
bids a testator to designate an umpire and 
give him authority to construe his will; and 
hence it is not illegal. And unless there be 
sufficient evidence to show that the umpire 
acts in bad faith and from corrupt 
motives, and indeed actually abuses the 
power, contrary to the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the testator by whom he was ap- 
pointed, a court of equity will not interfere 
with his decisions, even though it may not 
regard them as correct. It will not, on the 
mere question of correctness, review the 
judgment of the umpire. If men can legally 
choose arbitrators and bind themselves 
to abide by their decisions, then, as Judge 
Baxter holds, there is nothing unreasonable 
in the idea that a testator should have the 
right to select an umpire in whose judg- 
ment, friendship, impartiality and integrity 
he has confidence, and clothe him with the 





power to construe his will in respect to the 
rights of parties to be affected thereby. 
This being so, then the appointment of a 
testamentary umpire furnishes a method by 
which testators, if they choose, may super 
sede and prevent law-suits over their wills 
when they are dead and sleeping in their 
graves. Thisclass of law-suits is generally 
the most unseemly with which courts have 
to deal. They are apt to bring out family 
secrets, which, for the sake of all parties, 
the living as well as the dead, had better 
have remained unknown to the world. 


— —- 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE MINT. | 


Some people seem to think that the 
United States Mint, as established by law, 
is an institution in which the Government 
manufactures its own money, by first buy- 
ing the gold and silver and then selling it as 
coin to the people at a profit. This sup- 
poses that governmental coinage is a busi- 
ness in which the Government becomes a 
buyer of bullion and a seller of coins for 
the sake of the gain. Such is not the fact 
at all. 

The real theory of a mint is that of a 
coin-factory, to which the people bring 
their bullion to have it coined, and receive 
it back in the form of coin, less the simple 
cost of the operation and sometimes with- 
out any charge. Seigniorage is simply the 
charge of the Government to cover the 
actual cost of turning bullion into coin. 
The Government makes nothing by the 
process and does not propose to do so. 
What it does is to take the bullion from its 
owners, put its stamp upon it asa certfi- 
cate of weight and fineness, and then re- 
turn it to these owners, It is not the owner 
of alll the bullion it coins, by any means; 
and in most instances is simply an agent to 
do this work for the real owners, without 
any profit toitself. It is important that 
the Government should do all the coining, 
rather than leave it to be done by individ- 
uals, that the people may have a reliable 
certificate as to the weight and fineness of 
the coins—in other words, asto their value. 
For this reason Congress is authorized ‘‘ to 
coin money, regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin.” 

How can Congress ‘‘ regulate” the value 
of money ? Can it determine its purchas- 
ing power and thus settle how much it will 
buy of other commodities ? Not at all. 
Can it determine what shall be the ratio 
of value, as between gold and silver? Not 
at all. Congresshas no more control over 
the relative value of commodities than it 
has over the motions of the tide. What it 
can do in regulating the value of money is 
to regulate the quantity and fineness of the 
bullion composing the money according to 
its value in the markets of the world. If it 
uses two metals—gold and silver, for ex- 
ample—then it can regulate the value of the 
coins composed of these different metals, 
by ascertaining what is the relative com- 
mercial value of gold and silver and by ad- 
justing the weight of the respective coins 
to these facts. Supposing gold by the 
ounce to be worth sixteen times as much as 
silver, and supposing further that Con- 
gress thinks it expedient to have two kinds 
of dollars—a gold dollar and a silver dollar 
—then the quantity of metal in these re- 
spective coins must .be determined by the 
relative value of the two metals. If the 
gold dollar and the silver dollar are to be 
of equal value, then the quantity of silver 
in the latter must be sixteen times as great 
by weight as the quantity of gold in the 
former. 

This difference in wejght expresses a cor- 
responding difference in value; and all that 
Congress can doin regulating the value of 
the two kinds of coin, so as to make them 
of equal value, is to determine the quantity 
of metal which each shall contain. When 
it has done this it has exhausted its power 
in regulating the value of money. If the 
metal composing one of these coins rises in 
value above or sinks below the point at 
which it stood at the time ot coinage, then 
the relative value of the coin will be 
changed; and the only way in which Con. 
gress can make them equivalents in value is 
to increase the quantity of metal in the one 
or decrease it in the other. One or the 
other of the coins must be changed in cor- 
respondence with the difference in the value 
of the metals. 


The real idea in regulating the value of 
money is that of securing an equivalency of 
value, so that a gold eagle, assumed to be 
the equivalent of ten gold dollars, shall be 
so in point of fact, by containing ten times 
as much gold; or that a silver dollar and 
a gold dollar shall be equivalents in value 
by a difference in the quantity of metal con- 
tained in each equal to the difference be- 
tween the value of the two metals. All 
changes in coinage that are just and equi- 
table rest upon the principle of equivalency ; 
and the moment this is abandoned the 
whole system becomes one of fraud, by giv_ 
ing virtually false certificates. 


| NEW YORK BANKS. 


Ture following table shows the capital 
and net profits of the banks of this city as 
exhibited by the last official report; also the 
last quotations or sales of the stocks: 





Net Last 
Capital, Profits, Bid, Ask, Sale. 
BI caccsncceced $3,000,0'0 $1,788,400 158 60 155 
American Ex........ 5,000,000 1,483,700 127 .. 128 
i crissscscccce 250,000 244,000 1614 
Broadway «+ ee» 1,000,000 1,438,500 9260 20 
Butchers’ & Dro’s.. 300,000 307,000 160 
Central National.... 2,000,000 560,400 1239 
ETS 300,000 967,700 180 12334 
Chatham............. 450,000 257,100 140 136 
Chemical.... ....... 300,000 3,843,500 2,005 2,105 
re 1,000,000 1,808,200 250 278 
ET kpicscoesaeds 600,000 240,200 ce oo 
Commerce........... 5,000,000 3,212,900 154 157 186 
Continental ......... 1,000,000 285,800 -» 122 121 
Corn Exchange...... 100,000 1,017,600 170 .. 178 
East River........... 260,000 109,600 «+ oe 1068 
Eleventh Ward..... 100,000 43,400 oo «= 
Fifth National....... 150,000 188,200 ~ se 
First National....... 500,000 3,895,400 800 .. S673¢ 


Fourth National.... 3,200,000 1,849,200 12% .. 160 
Fulton National.... 600,000 349,800 120 «.. 186% 
30 Cs 


Fifth Avenue........ 100,000 887,200 450 
Gallatin National... 1,000,00% 697,900 160 164 
cl 200,000 28,900 oo 06 oe 
German American.. 750,000 174,800 S . @ 
German Exchange... 200,000 145,400 «+ oe NBS 





New York County.. 200,000 52,900 125 


Ninth National...... 750,000 248,400 120 .. 120 

North America..... 700,000 231,600 oo co WX 
North River......... 240,000 78,100 co 6 
Oriental..........++. 800,000 24,900 140 .. 1523 
DTG wn ccsncve.sin 423,700 233,500 168 ~ =«.. 171 

Park........sss00++++ 2,000,000 1,227,800 168 174 176 

ee 200,000 117,700 180 ~—Ct..s«dS IL 

ies ecacponsees 1,000,000 269,900 108 106 106 

Produce...........-. 125,000 5000—tiss o & 

Republic........ 1,500,000 876,600 182 135 

Seaboard........--. 500,000 18,500 

Second National. 300,000 MAMIO ww tele 

Seventh Ward..... 300,000 81,100 106 «» 105% 
Shoe and Leather. 500,000 214,200 18% 3 .. 1% 

Sixth National.... 200,000 Oe & « « 

St. Nicholas,....... 500,000 348,700 100 ws 1B 
State of New York. 800,000 466,700 180 =... «188% 
Third National... 1,000,000 240,200 .. -. Ile 

Tradesmen's...... 1,000,000 298,900 112 

Union National... 1,200,000 788,900 165 16534 
United States..... 500,000 180,500... «+ 15693 
Wall Street....... 500,000 108,500 108 107 106 

West Side......... 200,000 eer ee 

= 


DESTRUCTION BY FIRES. 


Ws give the following figures, by a cor- 
respondent in the London Times, as to the 
annual destruction of property by fires, 
and the cost of insurance: 


“The Fire King levies every year a sum al- 
most equalto the British revenue, for it rarely 
falls below £70,000,000 sterling, yet modern 
science feels a keener interest in observing the 
transit of Venus than in devising means to check 
such enormous waste of property. The indiffer- 
ence that Englishmen fee] in the matter of fires 
is not peculiar to our race, but shared by most 
nations, and reminds us of Sheridan sitting 
before the blazing ruins of his theater, and ob- 
serving ‘that a man has a right to sit by his 
own fireside.’ This fatalism paralyzes the 
British Association, House of Commons, 
Social Science Congress, the Court of Aldermen ; 
and but for the press the evil would have no 
vigilant adversary to oppose its progress. 

‘London at present pays the companies 40 per 
cent. more than the cost of maintaining 11,000 
metropolitan police, and the annual premium is 
equal to 5 per cent. of the assessed rental of the 
me 


‘* Few people have an adequate idea of the enor- 











mous sums annually paid to insurance companies 
which amount to the average earning of 
1,000,000 able-bodied men ; and yet this is much 
below 50 per cent. of the entire loss to nations 
by fire, as shown in the following table : 





= v4 
s ab By 6 6ogk EP 
pe BR Gas Bg 
Be 3p Bde 8% ge 
U'a Kingdom, £690,000 0.2% 46p.c. £9,100,000 61 
p | Ee 8,760,000 0.10 7 “ 3,200,000 20 
Germany 6,630,000 0.21 74 “ 6,100,000 32 
0 900,000 0.50 — 21,000,000 60 
Belgium ........ 400,000 0610 4 “ 500,000 22 
Scandinavia.... 900,000 0.27 27 “ 1,000,000 35 
United States... 11,000,000 0.00 15 “ ~* 22,500,000 105 
Canada. ...... 1,550,000 1.10 2% “ 4,100,000 230 


The World.....£81,910,000 0.27 43p.c. £67,500,000 59 


“From the above it appears that the loss per 
head is greater in the United Kingdom than in 
any other country of Europe, although, as com- 
pared with the national wealth, Russia suffers 
more heavily. If we add one-fourth for indirect 
losses the damage to Great Britain is one per 
cent, of our national earnings, say, three days’ 
labor yearly of our whole population, Notwith- 
standing the increase of fires, they make little 
or no impression. Those at Wood Street and the 
Alhambra were almost forgotten in forty-eight 
hours. The companies pay the policies and the 
builders set to work again on the blackened sites, 
just as the inhabitants of Guatemala, after each 
earthquake, rebuild their houses among the ruins 
that have entombed some of their friends.” 


These ravages of the Fire King, which 
are always a total loss, impose a vast tax 
upon the productive and reconstructive in- 
dustry of the world. 





a ren 
FRAUDULENT SALES. 

Tue markets are full of simulated 
products designed for human consump- 
tion. There are imitation butter and 
cheese; lard from which the oil has 
been pressed; sugar made from glucose; 
coffee that is only a mixture of split peas 
and chicory; spices that have only a flavor 
of the genuine growth ; salad oil made from 
cotton seed or lard, and a host of other ar- 
ticles having only a faint resemblance to the 
genuine products for which they are sold. 
We have frequent complaints from those 
who have been defrauded in purchasing 
such adulterated or spurious supplies for 
their table, and who ask if there is no pro- 
tection from these impositions. We answer 
in the affirmative. The law in this state is 
amply sufficient, and all the deceived buyer 
has to do is to lodge a complaint and have 
the wrong-doer punished. 

We receive every few days a defense of 
one or more of these fraudulent or spurious 
products on the ground that they are not 
unwholesome and that no harm is done by 
their manufacture and sale. The oleo- 
margarine producers are strenuous in their 
assertions that butter can as well be made 
from beef fat as from cow’s milk. They 
pass lightly over the requirements of the 
patent which calls for the mixture of the 
chopped stomachs of animals in order to 
digest the fat into proper condition, and 
the churning with genuine milk or cream 
to flavor the mixture. They point with 
pride to the chemical analysis which finds 
the same constituent elements inthe false 
as in the true butter, forgetting that carbon 
in the diamond has a different value from 
carbon in the charcoal, although no chemist 
can by any possibility detect the differ- 
ence. 

In like manner salad oil pressed from cot- 
ton seed or lard may be refined, and puri- 
fied, and the offensive smell extracted, and 
chemists be found to certify that one is as 
healthful as the other. No one, however, 
if he knows it, will accept the certificate 
and admit it to his table as a desirable sub- 
stitute for the product of the olive. There 
may come a time when consumers, from 
long use, will prefer the spurious to the 
genuine, for pure olive oil is now almost as 
scarce as hens’ teeth, three-fourths of the 
golden contents of table castors being now 
filled with the product of the cotton-seeds 
or with a mixture 70 per cent. of which 
comes from the oleine of lard. It is actually 


exported in large quantities only to be re- 
turned to us in another guise and under a 
new name. 

As long as the public are indifferent 
stringent Gee will be of no avail, but the evil 
has grown to such an alarming extent that 
it is time our public journals should wake 
up sufficient interest in the matter to apply 
- pro remedy. a a not 

ways be as tolerant doing, 
and we feel confident that swift and certain 
retribution will one day overtake the 


offenders,—Journal of Commerce, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue money market deyeloped no new 
features of importance during the week. 
The cautious feeling produced by recent 
failures continues, particularly among the 
banks, which are contracting loans and using 
considerable scrutiny in making commer- 
cial discounts. Owing to this rates are 
ruling a trifle higher than last week, though 
there is still a large excess of idle funds, 
and money remains easy and quiet. Call 
loans on stock collateral are 2@24 per cent., 
and 1} per cent. on United States bonds, 
time loans being inactive at 44@5 per cent. 
for four and six months. Good borrowers, 
however, find no difficulty in obtaining ac- 
commodation at the lowest rates. In some 
sections of the interior there has been a bet- 
ter but unimportant inquiry for currency to 
move the cereal crops, and in the Southern 
sections preparations are being made for 
the cotton crop. As yet this has not been 
felt here, and the currency investment was 
again in favor of the center; but the turn- 
ing point and the period when the banks 
usually show declining reserves is not very 
distant. The heavy surplus reserve now 
on hand compared with the last two years 
and the prospect of gold imports are large- 
ly counterbalancing the apprehensions of a 
close money market during the Autumn 
months, and form a favorable element in 
considering the future outlook. 

The course of the stock market has been 
very unsatisfactory to those anticipating a 
change for the better. Continued financial 
disturbances, coupled with other unfavor- 
able circumstances have more than counter- 
balanced the beneficial effects of good crop 
news, etc. Prices steadily declined, the 
market at times assuming a semi-panic 
state, partly under persistent ‘‘ bear” at- 
tacks but mainly because of the steep press- 
ure to sell, following the general distrust 
which has been brought about by various 
well-known causes. Several small failures 
resulted from the decline, and unfounded 
rumors were again circulated affecting the 
credit of large commercial houses for the 
purpose of increasing the depression. That 
the shrinkage going on for months back, 
not only in Wall Street but in all staple arti- 
cles, has not caused more disastrous results 
is the best evidence of underlying strength, 
and the present liquidation, if thus quietly 
completed,should form a sound basis fora re- 
newed start. Itisalso particularly fortunate 
that it should come at a time when stocks 
are in strong hands; for, had the large 
holders succeeded during the earlier months 
in disposing of their burdens on the outside 
public, the latter in the present state of 
affairs would in all probability have be- 
come demoralized and by indiscriminate 
selling have precipitated a more serious de- 
cline. As itis the losses are being sustained 
by those best able to bear them. The Gould 
and Willard shares suffered the most se- 
verely, particularly the latter, as our table 
of highest and lowest prices will show. The 
Vanderbilt shares exhibit less weakness 
than these, and were also less active. A 
large short interest was created, sufficient 
to prove an element of strength at times, 
but was again reduced by active covering. 
‘The market remains unsettled; but it seems 
searcely probable that the present depres- 
sion can much longer exist without a de- 
cided reaction. 

The following were the sales of stocks on 
Saturday, and the opening, highest, lowest 
and closing prices of the same; 


High. Low: Clos. 
Sales, est. est, ing 





Awyg, lth, 
Alton and Terre Haute........ 200 «(8 513g 57% 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 100 8&8 88 89 
American Cable Co............. 300 «66 6 — 














United States................... - —- — 8 
Wells, Fargo Ex...............5++ - — — he 
MEL Gtesceet>ncnees Socccecesccces 26,000 Big 2% 80k 
Erie preferred.... wo “4 “ 
East Tennessee... 120 1% 1%) =! 
East Tennessee, pf.............. 0 16 «615% 16% 
RENEE UPescecesesdeccccccdccsse 20 66 6 Bs 
eee ne De -- =— 18 
Han. & St.Joseph................ - - _ _ 
Han. and St Jo. pf.............. - — os 923 
Homestake...............cccce0 -_ = — 11 
Houston & Texas - - — 60 
Tlinois Central.................. — 180 12936 "125% 
Til. Cen. leas, line stk........... - — -- 176 
Ind., Bloom., and W...... eee» 2,800 236 DY 213 
Kansas & Texas................. 8100 4% B88 2335 
Lake Shore. . wn 12,100 10634 10575 106 
Lake Erie and Western... 900 «a 20% WY 
Long Island., rae ft | 7” 78 
Louisiana and Mo... ececceee =O 7 _ 
Louisville and Nashville... «-» 16,500 48 46% «47% 
BR cncéscocccccosssicue —- ow — - 
Memph. & Charl................ 400 3% 854 35 
Michigan Central............... 6400 86S 8B MY 
Morrie & Essex.................. - — iz — 
Mobile and Ohio................ mm Wy 12 12% 
Pe iatascosstvcdete, <ives - = — 42 
Manhattan, new............... —- = — 4% 
Manhattan Ist pf...............——- — — 823g 
PIL Bcnascsnace Gocneces wo 19% 203 
Mil., L. 8. and Western........ - = -- _ 
Mil., L. 8. and Western, pref 300 41g diy Aid 
Missouri Pacific................ 15,500 963g M5, 95 
Minn. and St. Louis............. - — -- 21 
Mine & Bt. La. pl. .....cscccocceee 200 «4 48 4a 
Mutual Union Tel.............. lo 18 18 1) 
Nashville and Chat............. 400 «68 62 53 
N. ¥. Central......... «++ 19,000 115S¢ 114% 11535 
N. Y., Lack. & W. 7 - -_- — any 
N, Y. & T, Land Oo. - - _ 126 


N. Y. C. and St. L......... oo 8 OM 8X 
N. Y., Chi. and St. L., pre: wo Dig =O 19 
New York Elevated. ‘ -_- = - 95 

N OY. & New Eng.... Wo 2g Qi al 

N. ¥., Sus., and W. pref . 40 6 My OMY 
N. J. Central 19,000 B4g BB3¢ BBIy | 
New Cent. Coal... - =— - il 
Norfolk and Weat. 300) «(87 87 3644 
Northwest. . - 9,500 195 124 124g | 


Nerthwest, pref........ 
Northern Pavcific........ 


2,000 142 «140140 
-» . 19,200 454 4255 
-- 40,500 854 81 83 


Ohio and Mississippi...... ..... 700 2% 2% 
Ode Cameras ..cccscrccesscccccce 2,700 Ts 6M 6% 
Ohio Southern................... jo 8 6 67 
Oregon Navigation............. _ — — 16 
Oregon Trans... .........00.6.05+ 29,000 70% 66 6735 
Oregon Imp. Co... ........ ..0+++ 100 8 85 #4 
Ontario Silver,............000+- -_ - - 3 
Ontario and Western......... 4,200 23g MS 20% 
IE Finite dndedctctecne ees 1,000 3436 &4 u4 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.............. 1500 184% «18s «18k 
BE Gi veseacsesesconesese 200 127) «126%, 196 
Quicksilver... eoectbbccoe se _- - 7 
Quicksilver, pref... eevee - - = 34 
ee 16,200 58 61 625, 
Richmond and Danville...... 1,000 68% 67% 
Rich and West Point 200 Bly 81 Bl 
Richmond & Allegheny......... wo 66M OOK COG 
Rochester and Pittsburgh...... 4.800 16% WM 14 
Rock Island.,............s000eee0s oo Isl «190 «190% 
Rome, Watertown & O.......... _ os oo 4 
GE, Be BRET Docccccsccecccccccee wo (87 $6 Hy | 
St. L., and 8. F., pf...........06 800 4636 44g 44 
St. L. and 8. F. ist pf........ .. 300 08 92 #97, 
OE Sen 19,500 1023g 100}g 10134 
SL I endesdineesecedeqaccss 800 118 8 117%g 1173 
St. P. and Omaha............... 1400 4 4a 42% 
St. P. and Omaha, pref.......... 500 WB 101% wai 
86. P., M., amG M.......ccccccese 1,800 110 1083¢ 106% 
fb SS lo & 34 8 
Gb Dal ] By, Woe ccccccevcccs sec - - -- 9236 
Standard Mining............... = - - 5% 


Texas and Pacific...... ....... 


- 11,500 %0 7 21% 
-—_ = % 
915, 89% 90% 
Ds 183 
a 8 Sy 
784 «17 11% 





~* Ex-dividend, 

United States bonds have been in fair 
request at firm and higher prices, these 
securities at present receiving the prefer- 
ence from investors because of the weak- 
ness of other classes. The quotations are 


as follows: 
Asked Bid, Asked. 
{iss 1691, reg.. ..111% 1134s! Currency 6s, '%... - 
4304, 1801, coup...112% 118%, Currency 68, 6...1299 — 
p BOB. cccce 119 =—s« 1194, Currency 66, '97...1890 — 
te i coup....119  1194¢,Currency 6a, '98...122355 — 
ree per cents. 103%, 1984 | Currency 6a, '99.. 5) 





Railroad bonds are quiet and lower 
under the same influence, governing the 
stock market. Among the most active 
were West Shore, which declined to 78; 
Texas and Pacific (Rio Grande Div.) which 
declined to 76; and Atlantic and Pacificin- 
comes which fell to 244. 

Bank Statement.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks was better than ex- 
pected, showing an increase in surplus re- 
serve of $87,800. The latter now stands at 
$9,333,675 against $3,882,300 last year aud 
$2,087,500 the year before. Loans showed 
a contraction of $220,900, while deposits 
gained $1,525,800, which reflects the quiet 
condition of the money market and the 
conservative policy of the banks. In the 
reserve items the increase was chiefly in 
specie. Circulation declined $190.100. 

The following shows the condition of the 
Associated Banks of the city of New York 
for the week ending August 11th, 1888: 


Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits, 
New York... @9,355,000 1,585,000 $680,000 $8,860,000 
7,088,000 1,876,000 890,000 6,438,000 
Merchants’, 7,668,500 1,183,000 711,000 7,687,600 
Vechanics’. 7,831,000 1,166,000 1,160,000 7,854,000 
Union ...... 4,054,900 1,167,400 147,400 3,560,300 
Americe,... 9,606,000 1,976,800 12,000 = 7,508 
Phenix...... 3,887,000 608,000 + 108,000 


Trad’sm’n's 8,317,800 454,200 76,000 ‘2,189,600 
Fulton...... 1,601,400 535,000 83,000 
Chemical... + 19,980,100 4,191,900 527,800 aie 
Mer. Exch.. 3,389,300 511,900 421,900 
Gallatin.... 4,475,100 582,600 178,900 = - 2,614,000 
B'tch & Dro, 1,890,700 412,600 63,000 1,759,400 
M’chs.&Tra. 986,000 ‘212,000 155,000 1,091,000 
Greenwich.. 995,800 25,600 148,500 919,700 
| Lea. Manuf. 3,174,900 208,200 363,700 2,378,700 
Sey'nth W'd 1,277,200 232,400 174,000 1,885,200 
St'te of N.Y. 8,632,900 643,200 167,500 8,514,400 
Am. Ex..... 12,741,000 1,609,000 = 1,596,000 +=—-11,680,000 
Commerce.. 15,029,000 3,600,700 1,755,100 11,706,200 
Broadway.. 6,062,700 1,015,600 236,800 4,78,400 
Mercantile.. 6,640,000 1,280,800 679,900 6,769,500 
Pacific,..... 2,677,800 237,800 182,200 2,617,700 
Republic.... 4,656,500 514,400 897,900 8,294,400 
Chatham.... 3,424,100 646,700 806,000 8,688,2u- 
People’s,.... 1,681,800 116,000 117,800 1,729,500 
N. America. 3,046,400 824,200 
Hanover.... 8,851,900 1,578,800 1,118,400 9,9 5,200 
Irving...... 8,084,500 835,600 = 450,400 2,955,100 
Metropol'p. 18,178,000 1,868,000 461,000 9,815,000 
Citizene’.. 2,480,700 820,600 251,100 2,647,800 
Nassau ..... 2,270,000 149,100 167,800 2,491,800 
Market. .... 2,898,000 434,700 146,300 2,464,900 
St. Nicholas 2,946,200 192,700 64,000 1,780,100 
Shoe & Lea. 2,750,000 650,000 209,000 8,240,000 
Corp Exch. 4,752,000 549,400 199,000 8,761,600 
Continent’), 6,845,600 1,818,100 848,000 6,476,900 
Oriental .... 2,072,500 108,700 290,100 1,906,600 
Marine...... 8,617,000 600,000 339,000 4,001,000 
Imp. & Tra. 18,704,000 6,088, luv 942,000 23,007,800 
Pas®....ccd 19,098,400 4,579,800 = 11,453,700 28,986,400 
Wall St.Nat. 1,764,lu0 253,800 123,800 1,725,700 
North River 1,517,000 19,000 255,000 1,545,000 
East River.. 1,187,000 125,800 79,600 915,100 
Fourth Nat. 16,418,800 2,874,100 = 1,449,700 16,952,600 
Central Nat. 7,820,000 816,000 1,280,000 8,352,000 
Second Nat. 38,318,000 772,000 880,000 4,056,000 
Ninth Nat.. 6,164,100 828,100 550,100 6,064,440 
First Nat'l.. 15,514,000 8,848,800 746,000 16,212,000 
Third Nat.. 5,178,200 857,800 836,300 5,073,100 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,467,900 154,400 165,700 1,175,100 
Bowery..... 1,971,200 275,900 208,000 1,865,400 
N.Y.County 1,760,800 21,900 597,800 2,232,200 
Ger.-Amer... 2,498,700 169,600 79,700 1,982,000 
Chase... .... 4,419,000 =—s-1,042,900 646,200 6,688,300 
Fifth Ave 2,218,400 410,800 106,600 2,256,600 
GermanEx. 1,806,600 70,000 210,000 2,021,500 
Germania... 1,750,500 105,000 = 251,800 2,088,500 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 5,818,400 1,104,800 258,800 5,649,600 
Lincoln N'l 1,178,900 847,400 =—-:186, 400 2,082,600 
Garfield Nat 820,900 45,700 80,700 614,800 
Total . .. .8826,607,100 $58,650,100 826,990,700 $825,228,500 
Dee, ine. Ine, ine, 
Camparisons $220,900 $461,700 $9,500 $1,535,600 
Clearings for the week ending Au. 4th .., $54,010,780 31 
do. do, do. Aug. lith., 576,850,425 28 


Balances for the week ending Aug. 4th,... 29,400,955 71 
do. do, do, Aug. lth... 28,484,427 51 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions for bank shares: 
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Foreign exchange has been quiet during 
the week. A temporary scarcity of com- 
mercial bills caused some firmness; but the 
general tendency of sales is downward, and 
a better supply of bills is anticipated from 
the cotton and grain movement, which must 
soon commence. Posted rates are $4.84} 
and $4.88. Actual rates are as follows; 
Sixty-day, $4.83}@4.834; demand, $4.87@ 
4.874; cables, $4.877@4.88}; commercial 
bills, $4.813@4.82}. Continental bills are 
dull; francs, $5.224 and $5.19}; reichs- 
marks, 944@943c. and 95@95}4c.; guilders, 
89jc. and 40$c. 


FINANOIAL ITEMS, 


At a meeting of the directors of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande road last week, Gen- 
eral Palmer tendered his resignation, and 
Mr. A. J. Cassatt, formerly of the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad Company, was elected 
to the Presidency. The following resolu: 
tion was adopted: Resowed, That this 
board accepts with regret the resignation 
of William J. Palmer as President of this 
Company, and acknowledges his enterprise 
in originating the undertaking, and his long 
and faithful services and untiring efforts, not 
only in the construction.of the Company’s 
road, but in the development of its re. 
sources and properties; and that in his re- 
tirement from the executive office, to devote 
his entire time and attention to other under- 
takings, the board desire to express their 
best wishes for his success.” 

We notice among the business changes 
taking place the first of August, that H. O. 
Fahnestock and J. F. D. Lanier have been 
admitted members of the old and excellent 
firm of Winslow, Lanier & Co. Mr. Fah- 








nestock has been connected from its organ- 


ization with the First National Bank of 
this city, one of the most successful organ- 


izations in the country. 
Mr. Alva ‘Trowb has been sepeiaed 
cashier of the Bank of North America 


of Mr. L. W. Whittemore, who has telnet 
in consequence of ill health. Mr. Trow- 
bridge was formerly assistant to Cashier 
White of the Sub. Treasury, and has had a 
long and valuable experience in banking 
business. 

Divinenp.—The bank of the Manhattan 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
Gand # tor Rat.9° cent. » Payable Angee if A, 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL S'., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


MIDDLESEX BANKING 
Middletown, Middletown, COMPANY Connecticut 


Incorporated under the laws of Connecticut and sub- 
ject to the inspection of the 
STATE iN . BOND 
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The Safe Deposit Co. 


OF NEW YORK, 
The First Established in theWorld, 


FRANCIS H, JENKS, President, 
140, 142 and 146 Broadway, 


corner Liberty Street, 
Rents Safes in its Burglar-proof Vaults (#15 
to $200 per annum) ; also receives on 


Sretial Deposit, under Guarantee, 


Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages, with the 
Bonds, ba A Valuable Papers. 


SILVER and .d JEWELRY, 


_ For the Summer Months, or Longer. 
Parties Destrous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will dowell to write to orcall on the old Banking 
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Commercial 


NORMAL VALUE. 


Tae normal value, or what Adam Smith 
terms the natural value of any given com- 
modity—namely, the degree or rate at which 
it will, for a general average, exchange for 
other commodities—depends upon the cost 
of its production. This is the final princi- 
ple to which the doctrine of value at last 
comes, and to which all temporary fluctua- 
tions of market value tend to adjust them- 
selves. That which absolutely costs nothing 
—no labor or capital for its procurement— 
has no value in the economical sense. 
Nothing will be exchanged for it. If it can 
be had without effort and without sacrifice, 
no one will buy it, and hence no one can 
sell it. 

If the prime and fundamental element of 
value be the cost of production, it then fol- 
lows, a8 a necessary consequence, that the 
degree of value is naturally proportionate 
to the cost, and that any two commodities 
which, for an average, are equal to each 
other in their cost will, for an average, 
exchange for each other. Permanently 
change the first relation, and the conse- 
quence will be a change in the second. 

What, then, is meant by cost of produe- 
tion? What are its elements ? What ideas 
are involved in this phrase? There need 
be no difficulty in answering this question. 
Practically it is answered a thousand times 
every day. Take any commodity—wheat, 
for example. What is the cost of produc- 
ing a hundred bushels of wheat and bring- 
ing itto the place of sale? The first element 
is that of labor—the direct physical and 
mental exertion which somebody must put 
forth in the production of the wheat. The 
measure of this exertion is one of quantity 
as to the amount of labor in the element of 
time, of quality as to the degree of skill 
necessary to perform it, of severity as to 
the nature of the task, and of liability as to 
any risks of injury while performing it. All 
these elements enter into the idea of labor- 
costs and define and measure the labor-basis 
of value involved in the production of a 
hundred bushels of wheat; and that, too, 
whether the labor be performed by one who 
works for wages or by the farmer himself. 
The same is true of the production of any 
other commodity. The labor-element is 
hence one of the foundations of normal or 
natural value. When equalized in different 
cases it naturally tends to a corresponding 
equalization in the value of its products. 

The second element in the cost of pro- 
ducing a hundred bushels of wheat is capi- 
tal, or wealth accumulated beforehand and 
devoted to this purpose, and by conse- 
quence diverted from any other use. The 
cajital in this case consists in the seed- 
wheat sown, in the land upon which it is 
sown, and in the tools, implements and 
brute power used for the purpose. These 
are the elements of the producer’s capital— 
the things with which labor must be united 
in order to secure the result. The quantity 
of capital thus employed, the length of time 
during which it is thus employed, and the 
destruction, whether partial or complete, 
which it undergoes during the process form 
the measure of the cost in respect to capi- 
tal. This is the amount of the sacrifice to 
which the producing capitalist has sub- 
mitted for the sake of gaining the result. If 
he paid wages, then the wages entered into 
the labor-cost; and the same would be true 
if he performed the work himself. 

The third element is the average amount 
of risk attendant upon the labor and capital 
devoted to the purpose in question. If it 
were true that in half of the cases in which 
labor and capital are thus employed a 
wheat crop would be a total failure, then it 
would be also true that the average cost of 
producing wheat would be twice what it is 
onthe supposition that every case would be 
a complete success. The average risk of 
both labor and capital is always an element 
of cost; and in all production some degree 
of risk must be incurred, greater or less, ac- 
cording to the kind of production. What- 
ever it is, it must be set down to the ac- 
count of cost. 

Such, then, are the elements of normal 
or natural value, because they are the ele- 
ments which enter into the cost of produc- 
tion. The product when sold must pay all 
these charges in order to pay for its produc- 





tion. If it pays more, then the price is above 
the normal level. If it pays less, then the price 
is below this level. Two products in re- 
spect to which the charges are equal have 
the same normal value; and this is the rea- 
son why, for anaverage, they will exchange 
for each other. 

When commodities pass into the general 


market and are handled by dealers who 
trade in them, then, in addition to the cost 
of transportation and the profits of the 
dealers, they become suhject to the fluctua- 
tions of market price, under the law of sup- 
ply and demand, or their relative propor- 
tionsto each. Yet amid all these fluctuations 
their normal value remains as a permanent 
power to determine their average market 
value. The oscillations of the latter lie 
within certain limits, which are fixed by the 
former. That which is original, element- 
ary and permanent in value never loses 
its power in regulating the exchanges of 


trade. 
————— $$ 


AN OLD MERCHANT. 


We have to announce the death of one of 
the oldest and most respected merchants in 
the city of New York, Mr. William I. 
Peake, whith occurred last week Thursday. 
All the leading merchants in town knew 
Mr. Peake. His acquaintance extended 
over the entire country, and all who knew 
him respected him. His death takes away 
another of the old merchants who have 
done so much to make New York what it is 
to-day. Commencing his business life here 
as @ young man from the country, he early 
distinguished himself by traits of remark- 
able physical and mental energy, working 
his way to the front as a clerk and salesman 
for the honored house of Chittenden, Bliss 
&Co., and afterward as partner and general 
business manager for the well-known firm 
of George Bliss & Co., from which concern 
he finally withdrew to form the fim of 
William I. Peake & Co., which was after- 
ward succeeded by those of Messrs. Peake, 
Opdyke & Co., and Evans, Peake & Uo., 
in all of which firms Mr. Peake’s energy, 
liberality, and personal popularity were 
noteworthy features. When the last-named 
house sold out its business to Messrs Bates, 
Reed & Cooley, andMr. Peake assumed the 
position of liquidator in the old business 
and salesman for the new, his reverses of 
fortune seemed neither to dampen his en- 
thusiasm nor to abate from his kindliness 
of nature; on the contrary, his smile was 
as ready and his words as cheery as when 
he had thousands of dollars at his com- 
mand and hundreds of employees at his 
beck and call; and his memory will long be 
cherished by the aspiring young merchants 
whom he helped and encouraged to start in 
business life; also by the poor and needy, 
to whom his purse was ever open and 
from whom his words of sympathy 
were never withheld. He was charitable 
toward the weaknesses of others, forget- 
ful of the impositions practiced upon him 
by designing and unscrupulous men, for- 
giving and generous in his disposition and 
in his judgments, overtrustful, perhaps, 
in poor and weak human nature, slow to 
disbelieve his fellow-man, of great good- 


ness of heart and honest to the last degree. 


THE COMMERCIAL REACTION. 


Tux very evident feeling of hesitation, 
not to say depression, that exists in com- 
mercial circles is easily traced to ite real 
cause. In most of the larger branches of 
industry production has so far gained upon 
demand as to produce a temporary over- 
supply. In the iron trade this derange- 
ment has gone so far as to produce a decline 
in prices that has caused numerous failures 
and a widespread limitation of production. 
In the coal trade the large companies have 
resorted to combined action for reducing 
the supply, and, although stocks are 
very large, this action has so far sufficed to 
avert any important decline in prices. In 
the woolen trade it has been found neces- 
sary to temporarily stop a large portion of 
the machinery and to seek relief in the 
auction room for the plethoric condition of 
stocks. The supply of certain kinds of 
cotton goods has reached a poiat at which 
the selling agents have found it necessary 
to put very large quantities of staple goods 
into the hands of the auctioneer; and 
although the sales have elicited an unex- 
pectedly brisk demand from all parts of 











the country the prices obtained leave no 
doubt that the current supply of such goods 
is ahead of the wants of consumption. The 
worsted trade has suffered in a similar way; 
bnt from its lesser magnitude has not made 
so conspicuous animpression. The serious 
troubles in the Boston leather trade, it is 
true, are attributed to the outside specula- 
tions of one large firm having involved a 
number of dependent ones; but there can 
be no doubt that in this branch also there 
has been a certain extent of overdoing 
things. Insome departments of the foreign 
trade, too, there has been an overimporta- 
tion, with the result of a decline in prices 
and losses to importers. 


Such a state of things is always danger- 
ous. It is especially so when those who 
have to bear the losses resulting from a 
consequent decline in prices endeavor to 
avert the effects by an expansion of credit, 
instead of adjusting the supply to the de- 
mand and restoring a natural equilibrium. 
In such cases, the disease is concealed and 
runs on until it becomes unmanageable. 
Credits become expanded, the market is 
flooded with unsound paper, the demands 
of borrowers increased, and at the same 
time their collateral deteriorates. The banks 
then become timid, and finally they con- 
tract their loans, and a collapse of credit 
ensues which ends in panic and widespread 
bankruptcy. 

Ordinarily it has taken about ten years 
to accumulate the material for one of these 
explosions, and, for that reason, some are 
timorously anticipating a crisis within the 
current year. But this sort of reasoning is 
by no means conclusive. For, in the first 
place, it is far from certain that the recent 
changes in the methods of business have 
not materially modified the law of periodi- 
city that panics have hitherto followed. 
Speculation may be found to play a much 
more important part in this matter than is 
generally supposed. Its function, opera- 
ting as a continual conflict between the two 
extremes of the market, is to prevent ten- 
dencies from running to excess in any one 
direction and thereby maintain a more or 
less healthy relation between supply and 
demand. Instead of the markets being 
allowed to drift on into dangerous excesses, 
speculation foresees those tendencies and 
applies an immediate check; and in this 
very important seuse, the much anathema- 
tized speculators become the regulators of 
trade. The continuous application of this 
sort of regulation has the effect of arrest- 
ing unsound tendencies before they have 
reached any really dangerous magnitude; 
and thus, instead of having decennial panics, 
we are apt to have aseries of minor ad- 
justments at briefer intervals and with far 
less serious consequences. 

In the next place, the last ten years have 
not been at all analogous to the ten year 
periods that have usually ended in panic. 
There has not been the continuous reaction, 
beginning at the subsidence of the previous 
panic and proceeding with an expansion of 
business and a rise in prices that could 
only culminate in explosion. On the con- 
trary, after the crisis of 1873, business con- 
tracted and prices declined for nearly six 
years, and trade recovered its activity only 
in 1879, or some four years ago; so that we 
are far from having had aten years’ accumu- 
lation of unsound conditions, and prices can- 
not be said to have reached the high level 
point at which crises are wont to occur. 

The true view appears to be that our in- 
dustries, so far from verging upon a point 
of real danger, are undergoing a purgation 
of certain unwholesome tendencies by an 
inherent self-corrective process. In other 
words, producers have the means and the 
self-control to arrest the current over- 
production before it reaches the danger 
point, which is the surest possible way of 
averting panic. The process may not be an 
agreeable one, and it may involve some loss; 
but itis an evidence that our industries are 
under sound and competent management, 
and it affords the best possible guaranty 
for an early restoration of the tone of busi- 
ness. A very material fall in prices has al- 
ready occured, and we may not yet have 
seen the full effects of the shrinkage upon 
the solvency of a certain class of firms; but 
a gradual fall in prices is always healthy in 
its ultimate effects, as it paves the way for 
an increase of demand and for a new start 
of enterprise. As we take it, the present 





disturbance in some large branches of trade 
isto be viewed in the light of such a natur- 
al reaction against unsound tendencies as is 
here described; and as such it is to be wel- 
comed as the prelude to a healthier and 
more active condition of business. 

It is most unfortunate that, in such a 
state of affairs, the employed classes should 
have no more discretion than to add to the 
embarrassments of employers by demanding 
increased wages. The fall in prices has the 
same result to the workman as an increase 
of his wages would have; and there is, 
therefore, no necessity for such a demand; 
but if employees will insist upon such an 
unwise demand, they ‘must not be surprised 
if the employers take the occasion for stop- 
ping work and thereby enhancing the price 
of the products they are now compelled to 
sell at a loss or without profit.— Commercial 
Bulletin. 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue dry goods trade continues in a quiet 
and unchanged condition. Among com- 
mission houses there has been rather less 
activity, many out-of-town buyers having 
returned home, while the jobbing branches 
experienced more life owing to the pur- 
chases of newly arrived Southern buyers. 
Goods are being delivered by agents in fair 
quantities on account of former orders, and 
stocks with both first and second hands are 
in better shape than for some time past. In 
many cases values are very low; but no 
tendency toward speculation can be ob- 
served, and almost everywhere business is 
being conducted on the most conservative 
basis. Reports have been maliciously cir- 
culated concerning the credit of several of 
the largest city jobbing houses, which are 
totally unfounded and have arisen from 
those firms taking timely precautions in 
view of the recent disturbances in general 
business. All classes of buyers are buying 
only for positive requirements; and con- 
sidering the healthy and more confident 
feeling prevailing, there is, with a good 
harvest and a cessation of the present finan- 
cial difficulties, every reason to look fora 
fair and satisfactory Fall trade in both cot- 
tons and wolens. 

Corton Goops.—Latterly there has been 
a largely increased export demand for plain 
cottons; but the home demand at first 
hands was strictly moderate. The best 
makes of lawns and bleached sheetings 
have been in fair request, and from some 
quarters there was a better inquiry for 
corset jeans, shirtings, stripes, and silesias. 
A better jobbing trade has also been done 
in these, and stocks of all desirable goods 
are moderate. Colored cottons are some- 
what neglected, and together with outside 
makes of brown and bleached fabrics, are 
rather weak and unsettled; otherwise 
prices rule steady. 

Print Cloths were quiet and unchanged, 
extra 64x643 being quoted at 84c., less 4 per 
cent., and 8 7-16c. for 64x64 seconds, and 
8 1-16c. for 56x60s. At Fall River the 
business for the week was as follows: Pro- 
duction, 160,000 pieces ; Sales, 88,000 pieces, 
and stock on hand, 243,000 pieces—a de- 
crease in stock compared with the preced. 
ing week of 1,000 pieces. 

Prints.—The inquiry was somewhat 
irreguar, but new sales, coupled with de- 
liveries on orders from traveling salesmen, 
formed a fair week’s business. Standard 
and low grade fancies moved steadily, 
while robes, furniture and mourning prints 
are doing fairly, and there is a moderate 
distribution of wide prints. 

Ginghams.—For dress ginghams there 
wasa good demand from package buyers, and 
the best makes are well sold up. Fancies 
and staples were less in demand and low 
grades dull. 

Dress Goops.—The jobbing trade is im- 
proving and with agents business was ‘fairly 
active. For soft wool suitings and sack- 
ings there is a good demand for reassort- 
ments. The leading makes being sold close- 
ly on production cashmeres are active but 
in scant supply, while in fancy worsteds, 
brocades, small checks, changeable effects, 
mixtures, etc., a satisfactory business is 
being done. 

Wooten Goops.— Whatever change 
transpired in woolens was for the better; 
but business is still very quiet and steady. 
In clothing woolens business has been 
chiefly confined to receiving moderate 
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Iusurance. 


“LIFE AND MATURITY” ON THE 
MUTUAL PLAN. 


A corresponpgnt in Baltimore sends to 
this office a prospectus of a Washington 
scheme calling itself The Mutual Life and 
Maturity Association, and desires us to an- 
alyze and expose it. ‘‘Strange as it may 
seem (he writes) to one who understands the 
business this absurd scheme to accomplish 
impossibilities has among its references 
some names of good business men in Wash- 
ington, who certainly ought to be enlight- 
ened as to its futility.” 

If Captain Webb were the thousandth man 
who had perished in the whirlpool Rapids, 
and we were asked to demonstrate the futil- 
ity of expecting to go through that horror 
of waters alive, the first feeling of semi- 
despair might be akin to that of trying to 
restrain by argument the perennial disposi- 
tion of mankind to be gulled. The wilder 
the scheme, the likelier to attract victims. 
Yet the request of our friend is legitimate. 
The preacher has his pulpit work to do all 
the same, though the whole congregation 
have committed during the week the partic- 
ular sins he reprovedin his last sermon; and 
so has the lay preacher of the public jour- 
nal. 

This concern in Washington is new— 
brand-new. as all of them are. It was ‘‘in- 
corporated May 10th, 1883.” Its preten- 
sions are set forth on an eighth-page folding 
circular, one page being occupied—and this 
page receives our hearty commendation— 
with ‘sixteen good habits” and ‘law for 
the million.” The sixteenth good habit is, 
‘Be frugal in your habits. Invest your 
savings in the Mutual Life and Maturity As- 
sociation of Washington, D.C. You will 
never regret it.” We inclined at first to 
demur to this ‘‘ good habit,” but on second 
thought accept it with the others. It is only 
our failures which teach us enduring les- 
sons; aad the experience gained by the 
suggested investment may be well worth 
the cost. 

One of these precious eight pages is oc- 
cupied by the title; two by the list of ref- 
erences; the remaining three we copy en- 
tire, as we cannot write anything better: 

“This Association will issue certificates of one 
amount only, $1,000, to mature and become pay- 
able in five years; and any person, male or 
female (regardless of age), of sound mind and 
moral habits, is eligible to membership without 
medical examination. 

“Its object is to provide for the payment dur- 
ing the lifetime of the member, so that he may 
be benefited himself. 

“Should a member die before his certificate 
matures, his beneficiary shall be paid $100 for 
each completed year of his certificate. 

“Should a member become wholly disabled by 
reason of illness or accidental injury, he shall 
receive a weekly allowance of $5.00 during the 
term of such illness, for a continuous term of 
not less than one or more than six weeks in any 
year ; but no member is entitled to said allowance 
for sickness during the first year of his member- 
ship. Should his certificate mature by death, 
the smount so paid shall be deducted from the 
amount due ths beneficiary. 

“ No deductions, however, shall be made from 
the one thousand dollars due the member at the 
maturity term of five years, 

‘Death claims and benefit claims will be paid 
at once upon approval of proofs of same. 

“When a death occurs an assessment will be 
made upon the surviving members, and the 
amount due the beneficiary will be paid, and the 
residue will be put into the reserve fund with the 
monthly dues to pay future maturities. 

“ Phe reserve fund will be invested in Go vern- 
ment securities and other safe marketable bonds, 
so that as policies mature they will be promptly 
and cheerfully paid, without equivocation or 
litigation. 

** RATES PEB $1,000 CERTIFICATE. 

‘*Membership fee, $5 ; annual dues, in advance, 
#3; monthly dues $2. Assessments, death and 
maturity, $1, on a basis of 1,000 members, Or for 
the five years—one fee, $5. Five annuals, $15. 
Sixty monthlies $120, and about two hundred 
and ten assessments, $210, making a total of 
#350. Thus the probable cost to secure the 
guaranteed amount of one thousand dollars 
will be about $350, a profit of 8650 on the invest- 
ment. 

“ A father may take out a certificate for himself, 
wife and each one of his children, and at the ma- 
turity of the term—5 years—he will have secured 
for them one thousand dollars each, 

“We give 30 days’ notice for the payment of all 
dues and assessments, 

“ BEMARES, 
“We are sometimes asked how we can pay to 





our members, at the expiration of five years, 
1,000 for an estimated sum of #350 paid to us. 

“ Wereply that, toa uian well versed in insur- 
ance statistics, this does not seem strange; but 
inasmuch as our plan is new and novel, we have 
deemed it due to the insuring public to make the 
following exhibit that the manner in which it is 
doue may be clearly seen by all who are sufficient- 
ly interested to be led to examine into it. 

‘To every member who lives and continues his 
payments for five years we agree to pay the full 
sum of $1,000; yet, if he should die in the mean- 
time, we make an assessment upon the surviving 
members for his loss, pay his representatives 
from one to four hundred dollars, as the case 
may be, and place the residue thus received, to- 
gether with the monthly dues, at interest, to 
form a reserve fand from which to pay maturing 
policies, 

“This reserve fund is derived from the lapses 
of members, the non-beneficiary deaths (death 
before the completion of first year of member- 
ship), the monthly dues, the large surplus from 
every assessment upon the membership, and the 
interest compounded upon the reserve fund in- 
vestment. 

“The care of the reserve fund and its invest- 
ment is under the control of the finance com- 
mittee, who are well known as gentlemen of in- 
tegrity and business habits. 

“ The officers-having charge of the funds are 
under anfple bonds to secure the policy-holders, 

‘From the latest public report of the following 
substantial and deservedly popular associations 
doing business in the District of Columbia on 
the Live plan, we append an item of statistics, 
showing that they have paid out to their deceased 
members from twenty-five to one hundred and 
five dollars for every dollar paid to them by the 
same members, 

“*The Valley Mutual Life Association of Va.,’ 
during the last five years has paid out to its de- 
ceased members $154,500, and the same members 
had paid into the Association but $5,400, or one 
dollar for twenty-eight dollars. 

*“*The Mutual Reserve Fund of New York, 
during the last two years, has paid out to its de- 
ceased members $138,200, and the same members 
had paid into the Association but $1,268, or 
one dollar for one hundred and four dollars. 

“Tf we take the statistical table of any responsi- 
ble and solid insurance company in existence, 
whether it be fire, marine, life, accident or ma- 
turity, we will flud the amount paid out by the 
company to be largely in excess of the amount 
paid to the company by the game individuals ; 
and many of them, as in the instances just named, 
show these receipts to be many limes the outlay, 
and yet these companies go forward and make 
money. 

“The Mutual Life and Maturity Association 
offers its plan to a discriminating public, regard- 
ing it a common sense low rate, safe and equit- 
able system of short period maturity investment.” 


In some respects this is novel. Here is 
an association, without age, property or 
any definite income, which proposes to in- 
sure. It ‘‘ will” issue, it says, an absolute 
promissory note for a thousand dollars, to 
mature in five years, to any person, regard- 
less of age, sex, or previous condition of 
servitude. Notrouble about physical con- 
dition. Mind and moral habits must be 
sound; thatisall. This is glorious. Who 
would like—who wouldn't like—a thousand 
dollars, payable five years hence? We 
would take a thousand of these certificates 
at once, if we could collect them to-day, 
which we would willingly do at a good dis- 
count. The promise is liberal in every 
item of it. It intends to pay during life- 
time. That is good. But if a member 
should be compelled to die within the five 
years, his beneficiary shall get $100 for each 
completed year. We see no objection to 
that, nor to the proposed benefit in case of 
sickness or accident. Investment of the 
reserve fund in Government bonds is also 
commendable. Government bonds are good; 
better than this reserve fund, we believe; 
But the object is excellent—‘‘so that as 
policies mature they will be promptly and 
cheerfully paid without equivocation or 
litigation.” 


How does this pauper concern—born into 
the world naked, like all of us, and with- 
out any source of income—expect to get its 
$1,000? We cannot discover from the pro- 
specius, and print it in full, that others may 
who can. There is a statement that with 
$850 $1,000 will be paid; and the pint is to 
filla quart cup, we are told, by profit from 
lapses, from the non-beneficiary deaths,from 
the monthly dues, from the large surplus 
from every assessment upon the member- 
ship, and from compound interest. Members 
dying in the first year, then, take nothing; 
and the prospectus should have added that 
those dying before the five years are ended 
take only $100 ayear, thus giving the 


~ 





‘‘fand” a profit by the difference between 
$1,000 and from $100 to $400. It is a co- 
operative peculiarity that heavy mortality is 
heavy profit, The monthly dues are to help 
the $3850 become $1,000. But the 
monthly dues have been counted 
already in making up the $350. 
There isto be a large surplus from assess- 
ments; that is, the assessments are to be 
necdlessly frequent and large; but they are 
to be very seldom and small in order to keep 
the estimated cost of $1,000 down to the $350. 
Interest is to help by being compounded; 
but interest requires principal first; 
and this delightful prospectus, inthe same 
breath, says the association is going to pay 
everybody and anybody $1,000 with $350, 
and that it is to be enabled to do so by col- 
lecting more than $350. 


Can a bank pay two per cent. a month on 
deposits ? Certainly. It can both promise 
this and actually pay it. This can be done 
(and Mrs. Howe, of Boston, did it) as long 
as the deposits keep up. Paying interest 
out of principal consumes the principal; 
but B’s deposit is drawn on for A’s interest, 
C’s deposit for B’s interest, and so on until 
the interest gets too much tor the deposits. 
Anybody who has nothing and earns 
nothing can live on his acquaintances for a 
while, and anybody can borrow his way out 
of debt and into a competency as far as he 
can find lenders. Schemes of this Wash- 
ington stripe are as old as history, and they 
give a daily contradiction to the maxim 
that confidence is a plant of slow growth. 

This scheme has a list of names, of 
course. First is Mr. Henry D. Cooke, a 
Washington banker; and Mr. A. F. Bate- 
man, another banker, stands next. Mr. 
Bateman’s reply to an inquiry from this 
office is thus : 

‘Tam in no way personally interested in the 
Mutual Life and Maturity Association, although 
I have taken, at the instance of a friend, a policy 
in the same. Lam not imformed as to its re- 
sources, and know nothing ofthe feasibility of 
their plan.” 

Another name is that of Mr. H. H. Rid- 
dlebergher; United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia, who replies thus to an inquiry: 

*“‘Lcangay that I know comparatively nothing 
of any plans of insurance. The Seerctary of 
the Company of which you write is a young gen- 
tleman bern and raised in this vicinity, and on 
his recommendation, in which I have implicit 
confidence, l became a policy-holder. I did not 
know I was among the ‘ references.’ If referred 
to I could only say I knew Dr. Riddelle and 
relied on him and his statements to me.” 

These gentlemen repeat the old story: 
They took a policy to oblige somebody else; 
know nothing about the matter, and do not 
indorse it. Their names are evidently used 
improperly; but that is the common way. 
We recall an adventurer who once printed a 
few copies of an ostensible advertising 
sheet in this city, and his own account of 
his procedure was this: Going to some up- 
town advertiser, he said that the American 
Express Company had contracted to take and 
circulate an edition (varying in size accord- 
ing to the assumed gullibility of the party) 
‘*and if you don’t believe it you can ask the 
the company.” The victim, arguing with 
himself, ‘‘now he wouldn’t say this and 
challenge me to test it, if it were not so,” 
would give his own order. Another enter- 
prising advertisment solicitor was so desir- 
ous of an order from Steinway & Sons that 
he wrote one himself. He then got an order 
from another firm, equally noted, by exhib- 
iting the forged one, and then hied to the 
Steinway’s and procured their genuine one 
by exhibiting that from their rivals. The 
concoctor 0: bert adie assessment scheme 
invariabl fatlons by making up 
his.own list saa re nent patrons and refer- 
ences, ‘If two out of ten men believe the 
mames are stolen, seven will assume he 
would not dare use them without —— 
If the tenth man takes pains to asce 
the fraud, only one or two of the enniapest- 
ing seven will learn of the fact; and before 
he can be exposed the swindler will have 
gathered in a crowd of victims who had read 


that his scheme is recommended by shrewd 
capitalists. 


ne other letter will close our comments 

on this ar swindle. To a direct re- 

uest ‘fr | tion from us Dr. P. 8. 

iddelle, secretary, the a gentleman 

— to Senator Riddleberger, wrote 
us: 


“We tg answer more fully when we have 


Witweat up the state of New York for operation. 
te fret toi agent, and your let- 


re oor. ever heard of John A. 
MeCall A ptr he know what 
is? The state of 





York will not be ‘‘o — up” to this lit- 
tle Washington frau ry soon. When it 
is so opened under cotharity of law the 
editor of Tuz Inpgerenpent will be quite 
inclined to gg Hwa appointment as state 
agent for the Mutual Life and Maturity 
Association, 
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1851. 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 25TH 1883. 








The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the slat December, 1882. 





Premiums on Marine Risks from oat Jan- 

uary, isa, to sist December, 1882...... $4,412,698 58 
Premiums on Policies not anne ben off Ist 

SE Ui Dicessssnucuiendesesednehane 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums. . oi 85,929,538 48 
Premiums marked off from, Ist san, 

1882, to Bist December, 1882............ 84,390,305 90 


Detarae of Premi- 
and = 
} Fal « 823,304 50 


The Company has the 16 following Assets, 
United States and State of New Yor! 


k 
steel Bank, and other Stocks. . 
ot Stocks = Sone bet aBs 





estimated 531,118 15 

Premium Note and Bilis % Keeceivable... 3 Le oTe 1] 
‘ash in Bank.. a 364,928 

i cinkasaccssseesinciwentnsins ~ $13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


onenee premiums of the Com a for the 
at December, 1882, for eon ficates e year ending 
= oe after ‘Tuesday, t the F’ rst of May next. 
i) RH. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 


CHARLES P. 

CHARLES f DENNIS, HORACE GHAY. paaaee 
EDMUND W GORLIES 

Lewis RUSSELL, oni LEMOY¥NE, 

JAM Ww, ROB'T B. MINTURN, 

DAVID LAN ES H 


CHA A 
GORDON WSonnuan, GEORGE W, LAN 
A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MORGAN, 





U 
. ARLES D, LEVERI 
M EF. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYO -—_ 


Wit] H. Fi 
) O8, B. O¢ A THURBER” 
JOHN D. HEWL rT, ee 
ae BENTON® SMITE : 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
wl LIFE - 
ANCE CO.” 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$:2,734,.417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JA8. 8. PARSONS 
President. 











WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr.,. - - = «+ President. 





Inthis Compan licy- 
holders hope tne. ejeen- 







Orrice, ©oaL and [non 
Exosanee BurLpinae, 


Corfand bercete, Now York. 
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The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Life 


Amount oF LepGer Assets, January 1st, 1882...............cccscccccccccccccccccccs $41,511,949 08 
INCOME. 
EN eS ee Ne eee Orr $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
ME ss wtcikescaccdcuéuabentorarduswaaiaeueaneseucne sae 2,956,802 38—$11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society's buildings, giving no credit for the part oocupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 


third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. $53,391,120 44 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities . 
Discounted Endowments. 







Total Paid Policyholders - - . ° - 
igi di ctdcces, se Cecivnescsceescedsioesgueenssceeetewetes 
Commissions and Advertising 
General Expenses................. 


ToTaL DIsBuRSEMENTS.. é: Sabha 0d44d thE CRRIRTE Skea OES eae $7,861,538 90 
Ner Casu Assets, December Sist, 1882....... 00. ...cecce eee. cause caueeeess $45,529,581 54 


ASSETS. 
NN RS ici iiicintininksséciakminahakhadaadGbee dine madaanwe eee 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
Ns iiirdces senate witbeer kare dane neaiel cat ele ea Ginabeuns danish kien ainka ne 5,730,148 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
I Oe I ins bs oka cbr acndneonss>ciks exbebeeesukebeaebes<iaweabiles 11,651,871 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $18,291,618)...................5- 10,417,000 00 


A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Stite 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. : 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 





and Society's Buildings in other cities... ........00. ccccccccccccccccccccccscccs 3,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 
ii cavneterscansitncpmeddbncuabuh sdbaecexgateiaekatvededsawerateesbecs 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account of premiums.................0 0c ccecceccceecesereeaces 26,468 
$45,529,581 54 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost... ...........ccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 896,388 03 
: memanty studeeroy cbeeune-snp MeasimsnrbrincnMbeey cela na COE Ee 383,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $83,220) 410,287 00 
I sss incaneschthtenssdocsannneess ssaddibubensednegedalueientee 805,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 - - - . - $48,025,750 86 
ToTaL LIABILITIES, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing po! 
ae ee EE cn nedddediaeasnb ana ebdkcabnath ainekeosausiudare aioe 37,367,076 39 


Total Undivided Surplus - - - - - . $10,658.674 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is $5,713,422 47 

Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, 7 . - we 
Total Outstanding Assurance, . ° ° - 8 





962,262,279 00. 
232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other companly in one year. 


For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusive--the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Societ 
$67,889,572 56. a 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 


* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free fr - 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after p eodlge so 


Such policies are payable IMME TELY upon the receipt of satisfa 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, usual with Sate comeneine. 


The Society has no contested claims on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General reversio} 
will be declared available on settlement of next A omer remium to odie’ pastieipatio yt ony 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies ie the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 
— maturing within the current year be Guy decteoe’, as their tive annual a 
pecome due, The valuation of the policies outetan has been made on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, with 4}¢ per cent. interest, the poo | standard of the State of New York. 
GEO, W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, | Actuaries, 
_We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 
amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct, 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TEBBELL, 
: E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Joun A. Stewart, Grorce DeF. L. Day, Samvuzt Bornowg, 
U. 8. Grant, ALANSON Trask, 
Joun D. Jones, Joux S1¥inr, 
Henry A. Hurisut, Rost. Lenox Kenwepy, | Asaper Green, 
WriuuaM H. Foaa, Cuauncey M. Derrw, Parker Hanpy, 
Witutam A, WHEELOCK, Benszamin Wiit1amMnon, | Henny V. Burien, 
Henny Day, Henny M. ALExanpeR, | E. Boupmor Cort, 
Henry G. Marquanp, Wri1smM WALKER, 
James W. Atexanven, Guonox W. Carterton, | Oxiver Ams, 


Henry B. Hype, 
Grorcr D, Moraan, 
GroroE T. ADEE, 








Denver. 
Henry 8, TeRBE1, Groner G. KELLoaa, Eustace C. Frrz, Samvuz. G, Goopricn, 
Tuomas 8. Youna, Epwarp W. Lamsert, Boston. London. 
Rosert Buiss, B. F. Tomas A, Brvpe, A. Van Bencen, 
Danret D. Lorp, Josz F. pz Navanno, Gronoe H. Srvazt, Paris. 
James M. Hatstzp, Joun J. MoCoox, T. De Wrrr Cuvier, Gustav. G. Pout, 
Horace Porter, W. Warrewnicnt, Philadelphia. Hamburg. 


James W. ALExanpeR, Vice-President. 


Hewey M. Atexanper, Counsel, 
Samurt Borrower. 2d Vice-President, 


Henny Day, Attorney. 


Wriusx Secretary. 
MEDICAL DIRECTORS: E. W. Lausent, M.D., Epwazp Oonris, M.D. 
E, W. Scorr, Superinvendent of jonia. et 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 
Policyholders exclusively. 


payments to the 


due and unpaid January ist, 1 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


The YORK LIFE 


liberal contract than the law requires. 
Agents, or to the 





Of this amount about one-fifth is corniee, 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,396 S82. 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 


ICY HOLDERS, the Company ‘ee purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is di among 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been B oy the Commons in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The WwW YORK was organized in 1845, has received from Po 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500, 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
iene y over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its averoue assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


over $109,- 
, including 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 i 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates, 


nsurance, at some 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 





CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
Orrices, {New York, 100 Broadway. 
opetemes {BR Se ee gem 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 0U 
Net Surplus. ..............ccccceeeees 1,557,865 69 


Toes te Amsete Jam lots, 450,584 50 


This Compeny conducts ite business under 
restrictions of New York Safety d Law, e 
two Safety Funds together equal $1. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEHO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President, 





BABCOOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 


INO. LA RYRER, 
me, Ure ta 

















Beoretary, 
A. M. KTR ¥, Sec, Local Dep't 
B. 0. TOWNHEND, fee, duioy Bon oy nem nepi 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


i , fi 
POLICY, simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 





Mae 


agen 
is Wanted in every and town. 
Apply direct to Aan Ag 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WemPue, Sec'y. J. L. Hatary, let Vice-Preat. 
8.N. Stzppine, Act'y. H. B, Sroxxs, 9d Vice.Prest, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N.Y. 














LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 
pO Ce 916,432.181 85 
Ee eee 13,864,889 62 
Total Surplus.................. $2,567,202 23 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 











Superintendent of Agencies in the Weat. 
ADDRESS, 618 SECOND AVE., DETROIT, MiGH' 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 








All Forma of Life and Endowment Poliotes Iseued, 





©.P. PRALEION, Seorgiarys. enon, nce 


NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL | 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Lift Assurance Society of New York. 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau end 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS "0 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary, 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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Old and Young, 


AN ECHO OF COMMENCEMENT. 
(HARVARD, CLASS OF 185—.] 
BY HENRY J. @, VERRIAN. 


It was—never mind the year 
That he graduated here. 
He -took the classic honor; ‘twas the Greek 
salutatory. 
As he bowed and left the stage, 
How the floral storm did rage 
Around that blushing senior in his graduating 
glory! 


Then the world’s loud voices all 
Summoned bim in line to fall; 
But a still, small voice was louder ; so he turned 
and stood apart; 
As upon his ears there rang 
What her smiling syrens sang, 
He redreamed his college visions and repledged 
to Truth his heart ! 


Both bis parents thought "twas clear 
His would be a grand career ; 
And young hopeful thought his parents were 
a most discerning pair. 
But he never reached the van; 
He was not a rising man; 
And of all the world’s great prizes he con- 
trived to miss his share, 


And to him alone the blame 
That he gained nor wealth nor fame; 
For his fellows found him prudish, far too 
nice about a point; 
But to him the thing most real 
Was his college day's ideal, 
And he swore he'd keep it stainless as he set 
Time's fractured joint. 


Now and then a shadow fell 
On his face, as if to tell 
That he waged his daily battles just by faith, 
unhelped by sight. 
"Twas as if his soul would say : 
* Life's too puzzling every way. 
I am patient ; but I'm longing for the edict ‘ Be 
there light,’ ” 


Well, bis courage never failed 
And his banner never trailed ; 
And the eve the mystic oarsman hailed him 
from the mystic strand 
The old look faded slowly 
And his face was rapture wholly, 
Aa to Death, the grim but kindly one, he frank 
outstretched his hand. 


Bat he had aot much to aay ; 
I recall it was his way 
To shirk the elocition in the old collegiate 
days. 
“I'm emerging all forlorn 
From the small end of the horn : 
Oh! Where's my splendid fortune? Where my 
crown of fadeless bays ?” 


Sad a moment, then he smiled ; 
Then he said in accents mild: 
““T believe I understand it, and my puzzle’s 
solved for me ; 
Still, in God's sight, I'll engage, 
I am on Commencement’s stage ; 
Life will really dawn to-morrow, over there 
beyond the sea.” 
“Good-bye. It’s growing colder ; 
What is this upon my shoulder? 
‘Tis a snowy dove.” He faltered and his pa- 
tient eye grew dim. 
Then, behold, there came a voice 
That did make crushed hearta rejoice, 
Saying: “‘ This is a beloved one. I am well 
pleased with him.” 
AuBany, N. Y. 
anes 


A NIGHT IN THE COLOSSEUM. 


FROM THE DANISH OF BERGSO!. 


Ir was in Pope Gregory's time—Gregory 
with the long nose, as the Romans called 
him when they quarreled withhim. Rome 
was Rome in those days, not merely agreat 
hotel, as it is fast becoming now. There 
was some romance about Roman life then; 
and it was by no means so dull and safe as 
as it is in these degenerate times, when one 
has to'gé all the way to Ostiato find a good 
old-fashioned brigand. The Colosseum was 
a notorious harborage for all sorts of ban- 
dits and yagabonds, who found excellent 
hiding-places in the ruined corridors, which 
were then only partly rebuilt; and no 
Roman would have dared to pass under the 
Arch of Titus after sunset as we do in these 
days of civilization. The police were quite 
helpless, aud the priests.talked a great deal 
of superstitious nonsense, saying that the 
Evil One held his courtin the old ruin every 
night, and that the only place of safety was 
upon the consecrated steps, beneath the 
great iron cross. , 





I had been spending an evening witha 
Roman family, whose two sons both be- 
longed to the priesthood, and the conversa- 
tion had turned upon little else than this 
superstition, which provoked me into de- 
claring that I would willingly pass the 
night alone in the Colosseum, if I was pro- 
vided with a warm cloak and a stout stick. 
I was contradicted on all sides, which led 
to further asseverations, and at length it 
was agreed that I should win a bottle of 
good Frascati if I dared go at once to the 
ruin and remain there until the clock of 
Santa Francesca Romana should strike the 
midnight hour. 

It was a clear, cold, moonlight night; but 
the tramontana was blowing so hard that I 
nearly lost my hat and cloak as I went out 
of the door. I was accompanied by all the 
men of the party, who agreed to patrol 
around the Colosseum in small groups until 
midnight, and then to meet me at the Meta 
Sudaus, a brook which flows close to the 
Colosseum; but—and in this they proved 
that they were true Komans—they warned 
me that they should not come to my assist- 
ance if I called for help while within the 
ruins. I thought—well, I will not say what I 
thought of this prudent conduct, as I took 
leave of them and passed into the arena by 
one of the side corridors; but I felt that the 
men of the North were very different from 
these poor fellows, who had been brought 
up on monkish tales. Then I seated my- 
selfon one of the steps of the cross, not 
because I felt safer there, but for the simple 
reason that it offered me a support for my 
back; besides it commanded a good view of 
the moonlit arena and I could see any one 
who approached for a considerable distance. 
Ihad a small pistol in my pocket, which I 
took out and loaded, after examining the 
trigger. When I had done this I lit a 
cigar, and felt, although it was a little 
cold, as comfortable as though I were sit- 
ting in my own room at home. 


As I have already said, it was a splendid 
moonlight night. The vast ruin was as 
distinctly visible as in the broadest noon- 
day, andthe great black shadows cast by 
the arches and buttresses flickered from 
time to time as some light, fleecy cloud 
crossed the moon and obscured her silver 
surface foramoment. These clouds gradu- 
ally increased in number; the air grew 
milder, indeed, almost warm; the stones 
were steeped in dew, and I perceived that 
the tramontana was changing. into the 
sirocco, much to my regret; for the latter 
wind is generally followed by heavy rains. 
One great cloud chased the other across the 
sky, the wind blew harder and harder, the 
mists came creeping in from the Campagna, 
and at last one of the worst sirocco storms 
broke forth which I have ever seen in 
Rome. 

The arena was now not 89 pleasant as it 
had been. The moon hung like a great 
golden circle behind the dark gray clouds, 
which it strove in vainto pierce; the wind 
moaned and sighed in the gloomy corridors, 
and as a proof of its force I heard great 
stones fall from the walls above and crash 
downward with a dull, thundering sound, 
breaking into splinters upon the ground. 
The sirocco mist crept in through the win- 
dows and formed itself into a thousand 
shapes, clouds and balls, and fantastic 
figures, which disappeared in an instant 
when the wind rushed whistling in through 
the arcades and flung them into confusion, 
and then tossed them up in the air, high 
above the circling wall. Sometimes I 
fancied, between the roaring and groaning 
of the storm, that I heard strange, whisper- 
ing voices, and the hushed tramp of many 
feet, and occasionally a single wild shriek, 
that made me spring to my feet more than 
once in sudden horror. But as I knew 
that the ruin was inhabited by swarms of 
jays, jackdaws, and crows, not to speak of 
owls, hawks and bats, I reassured myself 
with the thought that it must be some of 
these nocturnal residents, roused by the 
fury of the wind. Still I was not quite at 
my ease; for the vast arena had grown so 
dark that I could not see ten steps before 
me, and this darkness seemed filled with 
strange rustlings and moans, More than 
once I regretted my foolhardy undertaking 
and longed for my warm bed in the Piazza 
Barberini. The idea of turning tail and 
running ‘away, however, never once ~ oc- 
curred to me. I believe the only thing I 





feared was that some scoundrel who had 
caught sight of mein the moonlight might 
seize this favorable opportunity and put a 
knife through my throat. 

While I was reflecting upon this possibil- 
ity I heard a sigh behind me; sucha horrti- 
bly human sigh, so full of despair and pain, 
that I turned round with lightning rapid- 
ity, while my blood ran cold in my veins. 

Nothing was to be seen; the steps about 
me were as bare asa church wall; but I 
felt that I could not sit any longer with my 
back turned to the direction from which 
that frightful sound had come. So I drew 
my hat down over my forehead, wrapped 
my cloak more closely about me, and sat 
down onthe other side of the cross, not 
without a dread of hearing the horrible 
sigh again, and yet fully determined to stay 
in my place till midnight, of which it 
lacked but a quarter of an hour. 

I could feel the blood throbbing in my 
pulses. I became by turns burning hot and 
icy cold, andI felt relieved whenever the 
sirocco rushed roaring past me; for I knew 
that then it would carry away the sound 
of that ominous sigh, should it be repeated. 
Suddenly, just as I leaned my head against 
the cold, iron cross I heard the sigh again. 
This time it seemed to come from the 
three spears which were fastened to the 
cross,and to pass down through the iron 
with electric force into the inner fibers of 
my brain. I sprang up with ashriek which 
echoed from the arched walls of the arena. 
They were entirely invisible to me; for the 
darkness was intense and the thick mist 
shrouded everything in a dark, gray cloud. 
I trembled from head to foot, and was 
searcely able to pull out my watch, by 
which I ascertained with some difficulty 
that my vigil would be over ir five minutes. 
My heart beat furiously, and I again had 
the greatest desire to run out of the amphi- 
theater at the top of my speed. The only 
thing which restrained me from doing so 
was the consciousness that I should be 
very much laughed at if I came out a few 
minutes before the appointed time. But I 
could not sit down beneath the cross 
again. The mere thought of hearing that 
ghastly, inexplicable sigh for the third time 
drove me half mad; so I began to walk 
around the cross with the pistol in my 
hand, almost determined to fire in the direc- 
tion from which the mysterious sound should 
come. 

Ihad walked around the cross two or 
three times when I saw, to my astonish- 
ment, that its black arms, which I had hith- 
erto seen stretching far up into the air, had 
disappeared. I tried to approach the cross; 
but could not find it. I walked about in 
every direction, and stumbled over broken 
capitals and fallen columns; but I could 
not reach the cross. At the same time 1 
had a singular sensation, as though the 
space about me widened immeasurably, 
and I fancied myself in a great plain, cov- 
ered with gray mist, through which I could 
by no means find a way. I sought for the 
exits. They had disappeared. I tried to 
find the corridors. They seemed to have 
been blown away. I endeavored again to 
reach the cross, which I knew stood in the 
center of the arena; but I seemed to be 
wanderiag about in great indefinite circles, 
through a labyrinth of mist and smoke. 
A last I felt wholly in the dark, for the 
whole vast amphitheater appeared to have 
turned around; and while I was moving 
about in this perplexity aad confusion I 
heard the same fearful sigh behind me for 
the third time. 

I turned with the energy of despair and 
fired my pistol, and by the red flash which 
preceded the report I saw that I had aimed 
at one of the little altars, above whi<A was 
painted the figure of a monk with a halo 
about his head. 

The shot reverberated almost unnaturally 
in the thick mist, and was repeated a thou- 
sand times by the echo from the ruined 
arcades and arches, and from the curved 
walls of the amphitheater. A swarm of 
frightened birds rose in the air and flew 
just above my head with piercing cries, and 
a pair of huge bats flapped by so close that 
I could have caught them in my hands. At 
the same instant I heard midnight tolled by 
the bell of Santa Francesca Romana, and I 
thought voices outside the theater called 
me by name. The report and flash seemed 
to have roused me from my dreamy, con- 





fused condition. I saw the entrance door 
quite plainly, and hurried toward it glad 
to have escaped so easily, and eager to join 
my friends outside, 


- But Thad searcely reached the first cor- 


ridor' whén something happened which 
horrified me beyond measure. It was not 
the roaring of the storm which I heard, not 
the whistling of the wind through the misty 
corridor. No; it was a soft, mysterious 
whispeting and murmuring and humming, 
surrounding me like the noise of an innum- 
erable thronging crowd, which I could not 
see, but which pressed against me corpore- 
ally, and pushed me, and turned me out of 
my way. The crush and hurry and pres- 
sure was just such as one experiences in 
the crowds at the Easter services in St. 
Peter’s; but nobody could be seen. Yet I 
was so swept forward by the throng that I 
could only release myself far down in one 
of the corridors, just as I seemed about to 
be forced up an invisible staircase to one of 
the galleries. Trembling with horror I 
rushed out into the arena. It was dimly 
visible by a kind of uncertain twilight; but 
the fourteen altars had vanished, the cross 
had vanished, and where it had stood lay a 
pool of half-dried blood. 

I looked around me. Masses of white 
mist were drifting in through the entrances, 
and then wreathing themselves in great cir- 
cles along the galleries of the amphitheater. 
I turned toward another doorway; but I 
had scarcely gone more than a few steps 
when, just upon the spot where I had fired 
my pistol I encountered # tall, pale, hag- 
gard Capuchin monk. 

‘You have forgotten something,” he said, 
in a peculiarly dry, harsh voice: ‘‘ Take what 
is yours.” As he spoke he put his hand in 
the folds of his robe and drew out a heavy, 
flattened object, which he laid in my palm. 
It was my pistol-ball, with some fragments 
of the plaster which it had torn away still 
adhering to it. 

I stared at the monk. Had I not known 
better I should have believed that the pic- 
ture of the saint had come down from above 
the altar and was now standing before me, 
so exactly similar were his expression, his 
attitude, and the singularly searching glance 
which he fixed upon me, 

‘“‘ Are you wounded?” Lasked, awkward- 

ly. 
‘ ‘* Physical wounds can do me no harm,” 
he answered, in the same ghastly, tomb- 
like voice. ‘‘ I bear the five holy wounds of 
our Lord in my mortal body, and] willingly 
forgive what you did under the influence 
of the bewildering powers of darkness.” 

A strange fire of fanaticism burned in 
the deep-set eyes beneath his heavy, over- 
hanging brows, and I asked him, moved by 
a sudden terror: ‘‘ Who are your” 

** A servant of the Lord,” said he, ‘‘ who 
has come to tear the bloody blossoms of 
Paganism from Rome’s holy heart. My 
name, is Telemachus of Tyre; [have walked 
hither from Antioch to find the Emperor 
Honorius, to whom the spirit of the Lord 
has bidden me speak.” 

I was overcome by a strange sensation of 
fear. His haggard face, with its sharpened, 
emaciated features, his fiery glance, which 
shone with a phosphorescent gleam through 
his cavernous brows, his long, unkempt 
beard and thin, claw-like hands, all aroused 
me to the conviction, which was strength- 
ened by his speech, that I was standing in 
this darkness of midnight by a maniac, who 
had perhaps chosen the damp cells of the 
gleomy ruin for his abode. I tried to leave 
him; but he grasped my cloak, and said in 
a voice which trembled with fanatical 
zeal: 

‘* Do you know whether that child of sin, 
Stilicho, has followed the Emperor to Rome 
from the camp at Mediolanum? It. is he 
who keeps our young Emperor to heathen 
customs, and he who gives this bloody fes- 
tival to which the people are streaming at 
this moment. I can easily forgive your 
arrow for piercing my gown and tearing 
my breast; but the blood which will be 
shed here to-night will cry to Heaven for- 
ever. Tell me, do you believe that Honori- 
us will desecrate the cross of Christ by 
this ghastly sport?” 

‘*T do not understand you, holy father,” 
I replied, trying to release myself. ‘‘The 
Emperor Honorius has been dead for many 
hundred: years, and as to Stilicho, I never 
even heard his name. Still less do I know 
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what you mean by referring to a bloody 
spectacle. The old ruin is empty and de- 
serted. Perhaps at Easter there may be an 
illumination which will cost a few pigeons 
their lives. Let me go. It is very late, and 
T am anxious to reach home.” 

He grasped my cloak more firmly, as he 
cried: ‘‘Fool! Do you not hear the people 
thronging in? Do you not see the crowds 
rushing through the narrow entrances, like 
a swarm of ravenous vultures? Do you 
not hear the sound of the trumpet sum- 
moning the gladiators of Ludus Magnus 
and Mamertinus? Did you not see the 
charioteers passing through the Forum in 
closed ranks, and do you not know that the 
net-throwers and slingers are to fight to-day 
in the old manner? All through the advice 
of Stilicho, and to the ruin of the people!” 


‘No; I see and hear nothing but the 
howling of the storm and the hooting of 
the owls,” said I, still more alarmed by the 
monk's frantic gestures. 

“Then see, blind child of man!” he 
shrieked, stretching out his hand and pass- 
ing it over my eyes. 

I staggered backward; for I felt as though 
death had laid his hand upon me. There 
was a singing and roaring in my ears and 
my eyes were dazzled and blinded. Then 
I saw the mist separate and take shape, 
wreathing and curling into form and sub- 
stance; and before I could recover from my 
astonishment the ancient amphitheater 
shone before my wondering eyes in all its 
former grandeur. The giant walls rose as 
high as the eye could reach, and on the 
side where the sun shone in its fullest 
strength a great purple awning was spread, 
which waved slowly with the wind, like a 
gorgeous cloud in the sunlight. The arena 
was surrounded by a magnificent marble 
balustrade, inlaid with precious stones, with 
alattice above it of gilded bronze, supported 
by columns of shining marble. The 
imperial box rose in the center of this bal- 
ustrade, ornamented by statues of massive 
silver and by colossal bronze eagies hold- 
ing in their claws the silken curtain which 
shaded the imperial seat. The white 
marble steps were covered with soft cushions 
of gold embroidered silk, and in the back- 
ground I caught sight of a group of cen- 
turions, whose weapons glittered in the 
sunlight. Upon the opposite side of the 
arena I saw another box, less gorgeous than 
the fir, and the balustrade between the 
two was lined with senators in white togas 
with purple hems. Then came a flight of 
steps, from which I caught glimpses of bold, 
sunburnt faces. These belonged to the 
Roman knights, who were standing chatting 
with each other before taking their places 
on the white marble steps. Further above 
them I saw a confused mass of persons, 
whose garments and features were too far 
distant to be distinguishable; and these 
were surmounted by another semi-circle 
crowded with human beings who appeared 
no larger than ants. The whole amphi- 
theater was crowned by a great covered 
arcade, between whose smooth granite 
pillars I dimly perceived rows of veiled 
figures. Everything was rich with bronze 
and marble; half-naked slaves, with low 
foreheads and heavy bronze collars about 
their necks, were busily engaged in smooth- 
ing the white sand spread over the arena; 
and from time to time a wild roar was 
heard denoting that lions and tigers were 
being goaded and beaten in the vivarium. 
Whenever this occurred the whole assembly 
broke into a frenzy of shouting and laughing 
and clapping of hands, which drowned all 
sounds but the piercing trumpeting of the 
elephants. 

I was standing in the midst of a sea of 
men. Head rose above head, and dark fig- 
ures crowded through the narrow entrance 
and spread themselves over the marble 
steps, till not a glimpse of white was visi- 
ble. They swarmed like flies settling upon 
a carcass on a Summer’s day. There was 
such a noise of humming and buzzing that 
the place seemed like a vast bee-hive, and at 
intervals I heard the clanking of weapons 
and the steady march of feet as the guard 
took their places at the entrances. But al- 
though we stood in the very center of the 
arena, and the slaves constantly ran against 
us in their haste, nobody seemed to observe 
us; or rather we appeared to be invisible to 
the crowd which we saw 80 distinctly. 

Suddenly there was a great burst of 





trumpets and a deafening shout. 
ran through the multitude. 

*‘ The Emperor is coming!” was repeated 
from mouth to mouth, and a delicate-look- 
ing young man entered the splendid box. 
He wore a sparkling gold circlet upon his 
carefully curled locks, and his features bore 
an expression which showed that he was 
not accustomed to such clamorous homage. 
Behind him stood a man of stern and mar- 
tial bearing, whose bold, firm glance spoke 
him more used to command than the slender 
youth who took his place upon the soft 
cushions which the slaves officiously pre- 
pared for him. 

‘*That is Honorius,” whispered my com- 
panion: ‘‘And the man behind him is the 
Tempter himself, the haughty Stilicho. Woe 
to both of them if they will not hear my 
words! I must root out this bloody specta- 
cle and bring the people back to the true 
fold. Vengeance is the Lord’s, andI am 
but an instrument in his hand; but if I per- 
ish, my name will be added to the list of 
his holy martyrs.” 

His eyes sparkled as he spoke these 
words, and taking my hand he led me 
toward one of the entrances, where we 
were concealed by the overhanging edge of 
the podium. Here he made the sign of the 
cross upon his breast and forehead, and 
whispered: ‘Lord, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit! Make thy servant strong 
to fulfil thy will.” 

What strange gray giants were those 
which burst suddenly, as if by magic, 
through the open bronze doors, with a roar 
which shook the very walls? They marched 
with heavy tread around the marble-lined 
arena, waving their vast trunks in the air, 
swinging their huge ears. They were Afri- 
can elephants, of gigantic size and great 
ferocity, excited to madness by the frantic 
cry of exultation which rose from the whole 
amphitheater as these first actors came upon 
the stage which would soon be saturated 
with blood. These very elephants had car- 
ried their Roman riders through the rout 
and defeat of Cannae, and by the sea of 
Trasimenus. These same animals had 
borne Rome very near to her ruin, when 
Brennus threw his sword into the scale. 
Now they had become a spectacle, an amuse- 
ment for the people who ruled the world. 

A gigantic Nubian sat on the back of each, 
with a bare lance which sparkled in the 
sunshine, andin the midst of the wild ap- 
plause they dexterously drew up in a row 
just before the imperial box. The noise was 
succeeded by the stillness of death. Ail 
eyes were fixed upon the vast gray mass, 
which stamped and snorted beneath the 
restraining hands of the Africans. 

A sharp, piercing cry broke through the 
silence. Every head was stretched out, 
every eye glowed with breathless excite- 
ment; there was a deafening roar, a grated 
door flew open, and six Indian tigers 
bounded into the arena, followed by as 
many lions. In one instant the gray pha- 
lanx was broken into fragments. Each one 
of the intelligent animals took a separate 
position for battle. A single tiger dashed 
forward, prepared for a spring; but he was 
met by an elephant’s tusks, which struck 
him like a elub, with a crashing hollow 
sound, and he rolled in the sands of the 
arena, uttering a roar which curdled my 
blood. This repulse seemed to have 
broken the spirit of the attacking animals. 
They put their tails between their legs, and 
tried to creep back into the menagerie; 
but the door was closed, and their keepers 
drove them back with spears. The ele- 
phants formed into line again, and awaited 
the second attack with tossing heads and 
uplifted tusks; but the battle had lost its 
vigor, and even the lions took refuge be- 
neath the edge of the podium, growling and 
showing their teeth whenever a tiger came 
near them. A low muttering was heard 
all through the amphitheater. The storm 
of whispering began with the senators and 
passed though the knights to the Roman 
people above, who broke into shouts and 
scornful cries, denoting their disappoint- 
ment. Even the pale Honorius raised him- 
self sleepily on one elbow and motioned to 
Stilicho, who turned angrily to one of the 
centurions behind him and whispered in 
hisear. A row of agile figures appeared 
upon the edge of the podium, armed 
with tridents and balls of pitch. In 
an instant flames broke forth in every di- 
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rection, and the burning pitch flew through 
the air and fell upon the unfortunate ani- 
mals, who instantly dashed into a furious 
conflict, while the huge theater rang with 
their horrible cries. The air was thick with 
whirling dust and smoke and blood; from 
time to time an elephant would fall to the 
earth, then rise again and dash madly into 
the seething mass. The lions and tigers 
struggled together in inextricable confu- 
sion, the pitch flew wildly in every direc- 
tion, and the blows from the elephants’ 
tusks sounded like clubs crashing upon 
vast hogsheads. It was no longer a contest 
between the elephants and the other beasts, 
but a wild, desperate conflict between each 
animal and his neighbor, Goadeg and ter- 
rified into madness, they bit and trampled 
upon each other with indiscriminating fury. 
At last the tumult ceased. Of the fierce 
kings of the desert and mountain not one 
remained, and four of the elephants lay 
bleeding and gasping on the ground, Only 
one of the Nubians had kept his seat. Cov- 
ered as he was with dust and blood, he 
swung his lance above his head in token 
that he was the victor of the day, and the 
audience greeted him with thundering ap- 
plause. The grated door opened again, 
and the wounded elephants were driven 
out of the arena by spear-pricks, while 
slaves dragged the dead bodies of the lions 
and tigers into their dens by means of iron 
hooks. 

I turned to my companion. He was very 
pale and his eyes were closed, while his lips 
moved silently, as if in prayer. Suddenly 
he raised his eyelids and cried, with a 
searching glance at my face: 

‘*The hour has arrived. Are you ready ?” 

‘* For what ?” I asked, in sudden horror, 

‘He who would follow me must die,” he 
whispered, in reply. ‘‘ Are you prepared 
to offer up your life for your Master ?” 

I was about to answer; but my voice was 
drowned in the outburst of trumpets and 
the acclamations of a thousand voices, 
greeting the gladiators, who marched into 
the arena in closed ranks. Their bodies 
glistened with oil, and each carried a net in 
his right hand, while the left held a sharp- 
pointed, shining trident. They marched 
past the box of the Emperor, whom they 
hailed with shouts and swinging of their 
tridents, and then drew up in a phalanx on 
the opposite side of the arena. They were 
followed by another troop, armed with 
shields and swords and gilded armors, 
who burst into a thundering chorus of: 

“ Those who shall die to-day grect thee, Omsar!” 

The cry was taken up by the net-throw- 
ers, who were already measuring the 
strength of their armed opponents with 
their eyes, and a roar of applause arose in 
reply. The Emperor sprang to his feet, 
and a deep red spot flamed on each pale 
cheek. He stretched out his hand, the 
trumpets blew, and the gladiators fell upon 
each other amid the gleaming of swords 
and the sparkling of tridents, 

Then I heard a voice which pierced the 
ear above all the fearful tumult of the fight. 
‘*Honorius!” it cried: ‘‘ Are you mad, oh 
Emperor? Have you forgotten your own 
commands? Have you forgotten the great 
Constantine, who first caused the sun of 
Christianity to shine upon this people? Let 
the battle cease! Shall Rome become like 
unto the Babylon whose head shall be 
hewn off, and her limbs scattered to the 
winds? In the name of the Lord, my 
brethren, I command you to throw away 
your weapons, and abjure these bloody 
customs of heathendom!” 

A dead silence succeeded these words, 
which had been shouted forth with such 
fervor that the very walls rang. Every 
spectator had risen to his feet, and the 
gladiators dropped their weapons and stood 
motionless, staring at the barefooted monk 
who had appeared before the Emperor's 
box, holding up a cross in his right hand. 
Honorius himself had risen, and his face 
was deadly pale. He tried to speak ; but the 
monk’s majestic form and threatening bear- 
ing seemed to overawehim. He murmured a 
few unintelligible words and fell back upon 
his purple cushions. Then Stilicho stepped 
forward. Utterly disregarding the Emperor 
he leaned over the parapet of the box, 
stretched out his mailed arm and shouted 
in aterrible voice: ‘‘ Gladiators! seize the 
madman who has dared to insult our mighty 





Emperor and the Roman people! Wrap 








‘him in your nets like a dog, and ‘bid the 


lictors beat him till he repents his foolish 
words. Away with him! Gladiators, begin 
the battle again.” _ 

Stilicho’s words resounded like thunder; 
but the lightning which should have followed 
them had lost its power. One of the net- 
throwers approached the monk; but when 
he saw the cross stretched out toward him 
he hesitated and dropped his lifted net. In 
an instant my pale companion had caught 
the trident from his hand and waved it in 
the air, while he cried out in a voice that 
trembled with excitement : 

‘Cursed be he who lifts his hand against 
a brother who bears the sacred wounds of 
our, Lord upon his body. Cursed be he 
who blows the pestilential breath of heathen- 
dom upon our’ young Emperor, Thrice 
cursed be Stilicho, who has brought back 
the ways and usages of heathendom to 
Rome. The Lord has turned away his face 
from him; the Lord cast him out from his 
presence forever more!” 

With these words the monk swung the 
trident above his head, and drove the herd 
of gladiators across the arena. He seemed 
to be aided by some invisible power. The 
tumult and confusion was overpowering. 
Shrieks and curses rang from every side, 
and Honorius left his seat, trembling and 
leaning upon his slaves. Then Stilicho 
sprang forward with a shout, shaking his 
fist in fury toward the arena. 

‘Romans! Although those cowards are 
flying, will you let your pleasure be de- 
stroyed by acrazy monk? Has not this festi- 
val every possible splendor? Are not the 
Samnites and Thracians waiting outside? 
Have [not sent for the gladiators before 
you, and are not they about to fight blind- 
folded, as they didin your fathers’ proudest 
days? Are you so unnerved that the 
sword falls from your hand at the sight of 
a beggarly monk and you permit your 
Emperor’s chosen counselor to be put to 
shame? Avenge yourselves, if you can 
and will. If not, go home and tell your 
wives and children that a demented monk 
drove you out of the amphitheater of 
Flavian!” 

The storm of wrath in these words rang 
mockingly to the very highest seats of the 
theater. The whole mass of living beings 
swayed to and fro beneath some powerful 
emotion, and wild cries and oaths broke 
forth and increased in vehemence as the 
last gladiator dropped his weapon and fled 
out of the arena. There was a loud yell 
from the high arcade above, and a marble 

bench, flung by almost supernatural 
strength, flew down into the arena, and 
was dashed to pieces on the ground. 

‘‘He defied the Emperor! Strike him 
down !” was shouted on ali sides, and in a 
moment a hundred blocks of marble were 
flying through the air. The monk stood 
motionless, holding the cross above his 
head and gazing at the thousands of fiends 
around him. I tried te rush to his. assist. 
ance; but the air was filled with @ hail of 
stones. Isaw him sink in his blood. I 
felt that I was struck myself. Walls, 
arches and pilasters seemed to fall in 
upon us, and to bury us in their crashing 
descent, 

When I awoke I found myself lying in 
the hospital of San Spirito, and a kindly 
old Capuchin stood by my bedside. I had 
been found close to the entrance of the 
Colosseum, where a falling stone had 
struck my head during that stormy. night, 
and I had lain insensible for a week. I did 
not recover my health for several months, 
and I have never again attempted to spend 
the night in the Amphitheater of Flavian. 


ANTI-JASPER. 








BY JOHN B. TABB. 
Dat nigger Jasper am a tool 
To ‘ny de earth do move, 
*Case I, myself, done 'sperience’ 
A fac’ dat I ken prove. 


I went up town one evenin’ 
To see a friend 0’ mine, 
An’ comin’ home he ‘posed to me 
To tick a glass.o’ wine, 
Dat night de worl’ was rollin’ so, 
Like apples in a trough, 
I sot right down an’ hol’ myself 
To keep from alidin’ off, 
Martoax, Va. 
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MORNING GLORY. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMMINGS. 

Her real name was Eva Nelson; but the 
first time she came into the chapel Helen 
Kent, the school poet, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh what 
a lovely Morning Glory!” And by that name 
she was called ever after while at school. 
Her gray eyes grew black when she was 
excited. Her pink and white complexion 
had the velvety look of a peach, and the 
glossy braids hanging at the back of her 
head were what hair-dressers call light drab. 
Tall and slender, with a slight Roman curve 
in her pretty nose, she had a straight way 
of carrying her head that gave her a grace- 
ful air of haughtiness. But she was really 
shy, and not at all haughty, and in a week 
every girl in the school adored her. The 
gown she wore that first day was a crisp 
white lawn, with quaint zigzags of pink 
and lavender in it, and at her throat and 
waist were bows of dainty ribbon, pink and 
lavender. Her gowns always had a pe- 
culiar freshness and lightness. Even in 
Winter she was still a Morning Glory. 


The school was crowded, and as Eva 
arrived late there was no place for her 
save in No. 40, Hall E, with Lois Hannaan 
odd girl and the best scholar in mathe- 
matics. Thin and dark, Lois’s face had 
hard lines in it, in spite of her youth; and 
her black eyes, though they were fringed 
with long lashes, were as devoid of feeling 
as two black beads, save when she was 
looking at figures. Then they seemed to 
glow. She had never had a room-mate 
and made few acquaintances; but though 
they were very different, she and Morning 
Glory were soon fast friends. 

Janesboro Academy was an old-fashioned 
place. Lilacs, snowballs and syringas made 
a thicket of bloom about it in Summer, and 
in Winter each tiny low room was warmed 
by a queer box-stove in which crackled a 
wood fire. There were only two men in 
the building—Ezra Betts, the steward, a 
withered old gentleman, slow and precise, 
and Pat. Connor who filled the wood-rooms 
and took care of Madam Lund’s fat horses 
and coupé. The French master was never 
seen save in his class-room, and with his 
bright-eyed wife at Madam Lund’s recep- 
tions, and Prof. Olsdoffer, the music master, 
never remained in the building a moment 
he was not compelled to, and often then 
exclaimed, when listening to the perform- 
ances of some pupil more destitute of musi- 
cal feeling and perception than the average; 
‘*Ach, Himmel! Wat haf I ton to pe so 
afflicted?” Itwas Madam Lund’s boast that 
her school was a model of order and disci- 
pline, and emphatically a female academy. 
Whatever its faults were, it was generally 
admitted to be a model school for girls, and 
its graduates would have done credit to 
schools of larger pretensions. 

The teacher in mathematics, Miss Sophia 
McKensie, was considered a superior per- 
son in her specialty; but she was not a 
favorite with the pupils, and seemed over- 
shadowed by the other teachers. The girls 
said her looks were against her; but they 
were mistaken. It was her clothes. If her 
brown eyes and waving hair had been set 
off by tasteful dress, in spite of her tiny 
figure, they would have called her pretty. 
But everything she had was pathetically 
poor and plain, and the prunella gaiters 
which she wore on her long feet, grew 
brown and threadbare before she cast them 
off. The girls were always making remarks 
about those feet; for they were not only 
long, but wide in a bony way, and sixes 
were scarcely big enough for them. Per- 
haps the girls would not have held the little 
woman responsible for their size, if it had 
not been her habit to dart swiftly and 
stealthily up stairs and down and pounce 
upon anyone engaged in what they consid- 
ered a little harmless mischief. 

‘* Without those ridiculous and enormous 
feet, which do not need wings, Miss Mc- 
Kensie could not pounce,” Helen Kent said. 

Curiously enough, notwithstanding her 
habit of watching and spying after dark, 
Miss McKensie was timid. Mice, spiders, 
worms and stray dogs and cows frightened 
her, and at night she trembled at every 
unusual sound, and thought it was a robber. 
Lois Hanna was one of the few pupils 
Miss McKensie had never given any marks ; 
and Morning Glory, though there was 
not an hourin the day that she did not 
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break some trivial rule, was so quick and 
such a favorite, she somehow eluded that 
teacher’s vigilance till she had been at 
Janesboro four months. 

It was a cold morning. So cold there 
were sparkling ferns, and pine forests, 
and branching beds of coral, pictured in 
frost upon the wiudow panes; but Morning 
Glory did not mind the cold, and paused a 
moment, now here, now there, on her way 
to her room, to translate a sentence a 
find a rule, or mark the fingering on 
a troublesome passage of music, thereby 
breaking the rulethat students should be 
in their rooms at half-past seven. Morning 
Glory did not mean to break the rule; she 
only wanted to help her friends. As I have 
said only wood was burned in the academy. 
On each floor there were small rooms set 
apart for wood and kindlings, and No. 40, 
Hall E, was next one of them, and Lois was 
in it gettiag some chips. 

“Did you notice poor McKensie’s 
gaiters this morning?” whispered Morn- 
ing Glory, skipping up and down 
before the wood-rcom door. ‘“IfI had 
such feet as hers I wouldn’t wear congress 
gaiters and leave the straps out. Her toes 
touched each other, and with the hem of 
her gown they formed a perfect isosceles 
triangle.” 

‘I must give you five demerits,” said 
Miss McKensie, suddenly appearing from 
no one knew where. ‘‘ And you, Miss Lois, 
must have five for getting your kindlings in 
study hours.” 

Morning Glory flushed crimson, even to 
the swan’s down that finished the neck of 
her blue wrapper. She did not move; but 
Lois went into her room and closed the 
door softly, as her manner was. 

‘Do you want us to freeze?” asked 
Morning Glory, after a moment. ‘ Lois 
isn’t toblame. It was my turn to get the 
chips and things, and I forgot it.” 

Miss McKensie sighed; but took up her 
note-book again. ‘I’m sorry, Miss Nelson,” 
she said, in her queer, dispassionate voice; 
but I shall have to give you five more marks 
for neglect of duty.” 

‘*I don’t care how many you give me, if 
you will take away the five you have given 
Lois,” cried Morning Glory, ready to sob. 

‘She broke the rules, Miss Eva, and you 
are breaking them now. Go into your 
room, my dear,” said Miss McKensie, walk- 
ing away. 

The study hour passed in silence in No. 
40. Lois rested her elbows on the table and 
with dogged perseverance mastered the 
problems in her geometry, and Eva, after 
tearfully gazing out of the window three- 
fourths of the time, suddenly concentrated 
attention and energy and mastered her 
Cicero lesson and the rules belonging to it 
in crabbed old Tumpt’s grammar. But 
when the half-past eight bell rang for 
prayers, and the fair head and dark one 
were pressed close together before the tiny 
mirror, Lois whispered savagely, ‘‘ I hate 
that little, sneaking, spying thing!” 

‘** Are you going to eat her?” exclaimed 
Morning Glory, lightly. ‘‘I don’t under- 
standher; but I'd give my prettiest sleeve 
buttons to be able to scare her, with a 
woolly spider, or a big caterpillar.” 

“lve thought of something worth a 
dozen of that,” said Lois. 

About half a mile from the academy was 
the Janesboro Polytechnic School for Boys. 
Every Saturday the young ladies who had 
relatives in the city, or at the Polytechnic, 
were allowed to receive them in Madam 
Lund’s parlors; and it happened that the 
day after the events occurred, which I have 
just narrated, Lois Hanna’s brother Tom 
came to see her. That night, long after 
every light was out in the academy, a man, 
far too agile to be either Ezra Betts or 
Patrick Connor, ran lightly along the snow 
that hidthe lawn, till he reached the east 
wing of the building. A window in the 
third story was opened, despite the stinging 
air, and in a few moments a small bundle 
went quickly up and plunged into it. 

A week passed, and one evening after 
the last bell had rung, and every young 
lady was supposed to be snugly in bed, 
Miss McKensic softly opened her door and 
stepped out. She wore a dressing-gown 
and felt slippers, and went swiftly along, 
stopping at every door a moment. She 
was afraid—not of anything in particular, 
but of the darkness and the shadowy cor- 





ners; for the moon was hidden in snow 
clouds. Suddenly a strangely clad man 
sprang from she knew not where, and 
clasping his arms around her he murmured 
something, she knew not what, in her ear. 

Shrieks that made Mr. Betts set up in 
terror in his bed in the basement, filled the 
academy, and when Madam Lund and her 
two daughters, each armed with a candle- 
stick, rushed to the rescue, they found Miss 
McKensie in strong hysterics. 

‘* Burn some feathers, somebody!” cried 
Madam, pouring about a gill of camphor in 
the sufferer’s nose and eyes, ‘“‘and send 
Patrick for the doctor.” 

‘*Oh,” moaned Miss McKensie, struggling 
with her tormentors. ‘* Find the man.” 

‘*What man?” cried Madam, seizing her 
candlestick. 

‘* 1 don’t—know,” sighed Miss McKensie. 

Mr. Betts and Pat Connor were at once 
summoned, and, much against their will, 
were compelled to search every wood- 
room in the building, while Madam and 
her daughters visited every bedroom; but 
no man was found, and Madam, cold and 
cross, recollected Miss McKensie’s fears 
and concluded the timid lady had run 
against the wall and imagined the rest. 


Two months had passed, and Miss Mc- 
Kensie had not ventured from her room 
after dark. But Madam thought she saw 
repressed but sure signs of mischief, and 
Miss McKensie was commanded to resume 
her watch. She had only the light of the 
stars blinking in at the wide uncurtained 
windows to guide her, and hurried along, 
uncertain and trembling, when the mys- 
terious stranger seemed to spring up 
through the floor; and, with wildly waving 
arms, whispered in blood-curdling tones 
something. Miss McKenzie could only say it 
sounded like Latin. 

Again shrill shrieks filled the sleepy old 
building, and again Madam found Miss Mc- 
Kensie in hysterics, and fearing for the 
popularity of her school, she scolded her 
spy. ‘‘Sophia,” she said, ‘‘ you have some 
disease of the nerves, and you must go to 
Dr. Treat.” 

The Doctor ordered a box of phosphor- 
ous pills, and said lightly, as if Miss Mc- 
Kensie’s flat pocket-book was stuffed with 
notes: ‘‘Worth a hundred dollars each. 
You must go to the sea-shore ma’am, when 
the Summer comes. This is all nerves. 
I had one patient, ma’am, who was haunted 
by a royal Bengal tiger. Alla creature of 
the imagination, ma’am. 

The closing exercises pressed closely on 
each other the second week in June, and 
by the middle of May the most careless girl 
had settled down to study her small best. 
It was nervous work. Professor Godefroi 
had appointed Morning Glory to write an 
essay on the great French dramatists for 
commencement, and Professor Olsdoffer 
had given her an exquisite Chopin Htude 
to learn for the Soiree Musicale, and one 
might, after trying tocount a thousand and 
other sleep-inducing juggles, she rose and 
lit herlamp, thinking reading might quiet 
her. Inamoment Miss McKensie’s hand 
was on thedoor. The first dark night after 
that the little teacher was again frightened 
by the mysterious man, and Madam Lund 
lost all patience. 

‘‘ Miss McKensie’s career at Janesboro is 
about over,” said Lois, an hour later. ‘] 
helped Madam put her to bed, and I heard 
Miss Olive say toher: ‘Clearly we must 
make a change.’” 

‘*Oh, dear! She’ll lose her place then!” 
cried Morning Glory. ‘I never thought of 
that.” 

**I don’t care what she loses, if she goes 
away,” said Lois, composedly. 

A little after midnight the moon rose, and 
when Morning Glory awoke it was so light 
she could see the long shadows made by 
the two gowns hanging under cambric 
covers near the wardrobe—one a mist of 
white tarlatan, the other a dainty blue 
organdie. Morning Glory smiled as she 
thought of those gowns; for she loved deli- 
cate and tasteful belongings. The next 
day the examinations would begin. She 
tried to sleep; but her eyes would fly open 
and watch the white clouds floating across 
the moon, and things would obtrude into her 
thoughts for which there was no time dur- 
ing the day. Long ago she had been told 
that Miss McKensie supported her aged 
parents. ‘‘What will they do if she loses 





her place?” whispered a voice in Morning 
Glory’s ear. Or was it herheart? ‘‘ Perhaps 
it is her duty to peep and spy about,” went 
on the voice. ‘‘ Madam certainly holds her 
responsible for the behavior of the girls 
out of recitation hours. Should she lose 
her place, it will be your fault. And what if 
she cannot quickly find another?” 

‘*It will be time enough after commence- 
ment,” said another voice. ‘‘ Your parents 
are coming to hear the lovely Htude and 
the essay on the dramatists. Besides Lois 
proposed it and urged you into it and got 
that funny disguise, and Lois must have 
the prize in mathematics.” Morning Glory’s 
fair cheeks burned with shame, and her 
head throbbed. It was not till the gray 
light of the morning had come and the 
robins had begun to sing that she slept. 

The chapel was crowded. There were 
rows of chairs in the aisles for the visitors 
who showed great interest in everything, 
even the paintings that hung about the 
room; for they were all the work of the 
pupils, more or less retouched by their 
teacher, Miss Olive Lund, who had studied 
art in Paris. All the teachers save Miss 
McKensie, sat on the platform, and it was 
evident everything was going off in a most 
delightful manner. And when Morning 
Glory stood up in her place by the organ 
and sang ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” arranged as a 
solo, in a clear, penetrating voice that went 
straight to every one’s heart, there was a 
pleased murmur through the room, and even 
Morning Glory knew that the strangers 
were whispering ‘‘ Who is that lovely girl?” 

After prayers Madam Lund said, in her 
most dignified tone: ‘‘ Iregret that I must 
announce that Miss KcKensie, who has so 
successfully taught mathematics in this 
school the past five years, is unable to attend 
the examinations of her classes; and I re- 
gret that I must also announce that her con- 
nection with us eeases with the current 
year. 

There was a little rustle. Some of the 
girls thought regretfully of how patient she 
was with them when they found it hard to 
understand things; but most of those pres- 
ent cared nothing for Miss McKensie. 
Something seemed wedged tight in Morn- 
ing Glory’s throat. Something that was 
and yet was nota voice said so loud that she 
thought those near her must hear it: 
‘*What will the poor old parents do? Oh 
shame!” It was more than she could bear. 
Her face grew white as milk, a cold dew 
of sweat started on her forehead, and she 
started to her feet. ‘‘ Don’t, Madam,” 
she cried in a choked voice. ‘I was the 
man. I tried to scare her.” And then putting 
her hand over her face, like a little child, 
she sobbed aloud. 

The room-mates in No. 40, Hall E, went 
home suddenly, and did not appear at any 
of the anniversary exercises. Miss Mc- 
Kensie returned in the Fall; but not to spy. 
That office was done away with at her 
earnest entreaty. And from that time, in 
spite of her shabby toilets and her big 
feet, the little teacher became a favorite. 
And when in the Winter she went into 
mourning for her parents, and, relieved of 
their support, blossomed out in gowns 
that were tasteful because they had pretty 
accessories the girls declared her ‘* just 
sweet.” When commencement came again 
Lois took the first prize in advanced math- 
ematics, and Morning Glory took the Latin 
prize, besides playing Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata 
Appassionate” so exquisitely, Prof. Ols- 
doffer wept for joy. 

“Of all mein pupeels in dis institoo- 
shun, neffer hoss one played Beethoven’s 
gompositions like dis young laty,” he whis- 
pered to the lady at his right hand. 
“Don’t you tink she’s iss wonterful. Hey?” 

It was Miss McKensie. ‘I think,” said 
she, softly, ‘‘that Morning Glory herself is 
more wonderful than anything she can do.” 

‘*Mein gut cracious, matam,” cried the 
Professor, almost speaking aloud in his 
earnestness, ‘‘hafn’t you learned, wit all 
your matimattics, dat wat a human peing 
can do, iss in an exact proportion to what 
he iss? It may not pe moosic. It may pe 
makin’ ’parrels, put te proportion iss there, 
effery time.” 


Evanstor, Iv. 


—— 





Oscan Wipe writes of the Michael-Ange- 
lesque appearance of a London policeman. The 
appearance of the New York policeman is mere- 
ly Michaelesque. 
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PUZZLEDOM 


[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed ** Puxzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.] 








BURIED STATIONERY. 

1. Ir is often the case that a tender curve of 
the lip enchants the most fastidious eye. 

2. A fault may be spoken of in kindness; and 
yet few can bear the truth. 

8. Don’t you like the word “father” better 
than “ pa ?” 

‘Perhaps I may have acquired a dislike 
to the latter on account of always hearing it 
used by an affected acquaintance of mine.” 

4. I suspect that the chambermaid has tam- 
pered with the lock of my desk, but cannot bear 
to suspect her. 

5. When you go to the ferry in the horse-car 
don’t forget which ferry you are bound for, as 
you did once before, and so have to journey 
twice as far. 

6. To do a favor for a friend and, being mis- 
understood, have hard things said of you, ah, 
there’s the rub! 

Berated by my chum for a supposed injury, 
we have parted in anger and grief. 

7. Overcome as I am with sorrow I perform 
all my duties as well as I am abk. 

8. Notwithstanding all that we see of evil 
doing, this is for mankind a wonderful era. 

Services of mercy are arranged in all benev- 
olent forms, and the world is really growing 
better every day. Moruer D. 


FAMILIAR SAYINGS WITH AUTHORS, NO, 7, 


Of fifty-nine letters. 
My 31, 44, 24, 19 is a kind of wine. 
My 58, 36, 5, 56 is the highest part of a build- 
ing. 
My 27, 2, 55, 45 harness, 
My 17, 1, 7, 37 a little fellow. 
My 30, 4, 9, 33 happiness. 
My 22, 12, 8, 26 a long rod. 
My 15, 52, 53, 54 a wind instrument. 
My 6, 32, 49, 35 acid. 
My 10, 11, 46, 3 grain ground. 
My 43, 16, 40, 21 not yours. 
My 25, 59, 34, 28 an oblique look. 
My 18, 29, 50, 41 to make hot. 
My 13, 23, 38, 47 an instrument to work with. 
My 14, 20, 48, 57 command to a horse. 
My 42, 39, 51 assistance. 
AUTHOR. 


In washing, but not in tub. 

In cleaning, but not in cub. 

In minister, but not in church. 
In punish, but not in birch. 

In sentry, but not in watch. 

In cleaving, but not in notch. 
In banjo, but not in tife. 

In woman, but not in wife. 

In Hebrew, but not in Jew. 

In booking, but not in mew. 

In visit, but not in call, 

In wormwood, but not in gall. 
In bacon, but not in ham, 
Don’t you know the genial Sam ? 


BEHEADED AND CURTAILED WORDS, 


1, Behead and curtail pure, and leave a 
meadow ; 2, A part of the body, and leave a part 
of the head; 3, plaits, and leave ancient; 4, 
hollow-places, and leave part of a yard ; 5, yours, 
and leave an ancient measure; 6, pastry, and 
leave artifice ; 7, timbers of a building, and leave 
an animal; 8, fo glide, and leave a cover; 9, 
very dear friend, and leave above ; 10, an amuse- 
ment in the open air, and leave to gain; 11, 
juicy fruit, and leave a cook's dependence ; 12, 
a great power in traveling, and leave a beverage ; 
13, to bewail, and leave so be it. 


CROSS PUZZLE. 
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The cross a name connected with French 
courtesy. 

1, a consonant; 2, a vehicle; 3, to counter- 
feit; 4, lineament ; 5, the name; 6, a society of 
intellectual women ; 7, a chair; 8, singular ; 9, 
a vowel. 

RHOMBOID. 

Descending.—1, a consonant; 2, even; 8, 
border of a cap; 4, very small; 5, having an 
inside material ; 6, an historical tyrant; 7, evil ; 
8, a proposition ; 9. a consonant 


DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
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Left hand.—1, a sum paid for traveling; 2, 
an air in music; 3, cutting open; 4,a point of 
the compass. 

Right hand.—1, a deep place for water ; 2, the 
non de plume of a famous English writer ; 3, 4 
noble animal ; 4, earth. 

The whole word across a sad one, 


RHYMES BEHEADED AND CURTAILED. 
Close to the chapel, Nelly —— 
Listens at times to merry ——. 
And then again to solemn —— 


The above rhymes beheaded and curtailed. 


I cannot think it fair or —— 

To ask for yards, and get an ——~ 

Such is the lot of poor dear —— 
Moruer D, 


Answers to puzzles next week. 





Selections. 
SUNSET ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





HERE room and kingly silence keep 
Com ——? in state austere ; 
The dignity of seas is here, 

The large, lone vastness of the deep. 


Here toil has journeyed to the West ; 
Here time has set him down to rest. 


Above yon gleaming clouds of gold 
One lone Imperial peak is seen ; 
While gathered at his feet in n 
Ten thousand foresters are told. 
And all so still! So still the air 
That duty drops the web of care. 


Beneath the sunset’s golden sheaves 

The awful deep glides to the deep 

Where wreck and storm their revels keep, 
While commerce keeps her loom and weaves. 
. . « The redmen long have gone to rest. 
Their ghosts illume the lurid West. 


———— 


THE ETHICS OF BIOGRAPHY. 





Tue art of biography is one of the oldest 
in the world; if not the first, at least a very 
early form ofliterary composition. If before 
Homer and Moses there burst forth into 
lyrical lament the overburdened soul of 
the early homicide who ‘‘ slew a man to his 
wounding and a young man to his hurt "— 
making, before law began, the discovery 
that the criminal is always the most miser- 
able of all the sons of Adam—this is, per- 
haps, the only human utterance which has 
preceded story-telling; and primitive story- 
telling is always a kind of biography. The 
ancient history of the Old Testament is 
entirely of this description. It concerns 
itself less even with law-giving, though the 
first theory of a constitution is involved in 
it, than with the records of the life of one 
man after another—Moses, Joshua, David— 
the leadin — of their generations, 
The art of the minstrel takes a some- 
what different development and selects 
the dramatic incidents which count most in 
a man’s career, but still follows Ulysses 
through all his wandering course, and 
leads the reader back through intervenin 
centuries to the footprints of an individua 
man across an undeveloped world. It is 
the same in the sacred books of all relig- 
ions, which are secondarily the storehouse 
of thought, of moral injunction and teach- 
ing, but primarily the records of the life of 
Brahma, Buddha, Mohammed. And of all 
religions that which to us is the one entire- 
] aden, the greatest and purest inspira- 
tion of Heaven, what does our Gospel mean 
but the biography of Christ, the most 
perfect of lives a | ortraitures, so tran- 
scending all others that either the fisher- 
men of Galilee must have been men of a 
divine genius, before which neither Plato 
nor Shakespeare could lift their heads, or 
He whom in their simplicity they knew such 
aman as never man before or after was. 
These are all biographical works upon which 
the faiths of the world are founded. And 
so are those legends of the saintsin allages, 
to which the affectionate ee of the 
simple have lent a thousand embellishin 
touches beyond the simplicity of Nature an 
adorned with garlands of miracles, but 
which hold every one a living soul of hu- 
manity, a human life commending itself to 
the admiration, the instruction and follow- 
— men. 

hese are, perhaps, rather too magnifi- 
cent examples to be brought down to the 
experiences of an age which scarcel r- 
mnits a man to be cold in his oo tole 
it turns forth from his old drawers and 
wardrobes such relics of his living per- 
sonality as he may have left there, and 
displays his vacant clothes, with any twist 
that attitude or habit may have lent to 
them as characteristic of his soul. And 
yet as the rules that Titian worked by 
must still direct the modern art of por- 
traiture, even though descended into the 
hands of —_ fm A a our object is 
not to er specimens from present 

tm but rather to elucidate the 
aws by which the workmen in this art of 
moral portrait-painting vught to be ded 
—it is scarcely possible to go too high for 
our examples. The saints and heroes, 
however, if we believe what is now told us 
on every side, were neither heroic nor 
saintly to their valets, and it might have 
been, for anything we can tell, quite pos- 
sible to deprive us of every no name 
that now gives luster to humanity and to 
leave the past as naked of all veneration 
or respect as is the present, That fine 
St. George, who has given an emblem of 
spotless valor and conquest over the im- 





pure image of fleshly lust and cruelty to 
two great nations—he who tilts against 
his dragon with such concentrated, grave 
enthusiasm in that little cha on the 
Venice Canal, which Mr. Ruskin has 
made one of the shrines to which we all 
go on pilgrimages—turns out, they say, 
to have been an army contractor, furnis 
ing the shoddy of his time to the commis- 
sariat; and a great deal the better we all 
are for that exquisite a And 
St. Francis was a dirty little -witted 
fanatic, and Oliver Cromwell a vulgar im- 
postor with a big wart, and Luther a fat 
priest, who wanted to gg 5 How many 
more could we add to the list, till at the 
end nobody would be left toward whom 
we could look with any sentiment more 
reverent than that which we feel for our 
green-grocer? That this is not the true sen- 
timent of humanity, nor in accord with any 
law of natural right and wrong, must be 
evident to the most cursory observer; 
and it is worth while, perhaps, to make an 
attempt to discover what are the tenets on 
this subject which ought to guide the artist 
and which commend themselves to the im- 
partial sense of mankind in general. Though 
there isa great deal of unconfessed cyn- 
icism in the common mind as respects mat- 
ters within its practical range and immedi- 
ate vicinity, there is something underlying 
this of a nobler strain, which does not per- 
mit even the man who doubts his neighbor's 
motives and thinks the worst of his actions 
to refuse a higher justice to those who 
stand apart on the vantage ground of age or 
distance. Man is more just, more charitable 
than men; and an appeal from the individ- 
ual to the general is a privilege which we 
all seek instinctively, and in which, in the 
majority of cases, our instinct is justified.— 
Contemporary Review. 
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RESCUED FROM DEATH. 
W1L1.1AM J, Cou@Hiin, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of .1876 | was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough, I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole In 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead, 1 gave 
up bope; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS, 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘* 1 write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
saes.”” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 
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(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
v, Our subscribers who feel specially interested.| 


A FINE FRUIT FARM. 
BY J. W. DARROW. 


A vew days since we paid a visit to one of the 
finest fruit ferms in the state, and taking our 
omnipresent note-book sleng, we gathered 
the following items for your readers: The farm 
is situated near the little village of Ghent, N. Y., 
and is owned by Mr, Geo. T, Powell. While some 
portions of it are devoted to grain culture a 
large tract isgiven up tothe growing of fruit; 
and we should have known by the appearance of 
things that large crops were raised and found 
profitable, even if we had not been told that four 
tons of cherries and two and a-half tons of cur- 
rants had just been shipped. Mr. P. had 150 
cherry trees in full bearing the past season, from 
which were taken the four tons of cherries just 
mentioned. 

“ What varieties do you find most profitable to 
raise ?” we inquired. 

‘Black Tartarian is first by a long distance. 
It isa first-rate cherry to ship and tae tree is 
very »productive, though, perhaps, rather deli- 
cate. Black Eagle is next, followed by Black 
Bigarreau, the latter tree being rather sensitive 
however, and therefore rather hard to establish ; 
but it is a good bearer. Of sour varieties I con- 
sider May Duke and Early Richmond about equal 
as market varieties. The trees are hardy and 
good bearers. Among other varieties, Elton 
and Yellow Spanish are first-rate cherries but not 
good shippers; they are apt to speck and show 
defects, thus rendering them of but little value 
for marketing. The Napoleon Bigarreau is very 
fine, and when picked and marketed in good 
shape will carry 500 miles in good order. Don- 
ner’s Late Red is a superb variety and very 
promising with me.” 

‘* Some have trouble in getting cherry trees es- 
tablished, You have had good success; how do 
you manage a 

‘People make a mistake in planting cherry 
trees in twoinch soil. It should be thin, not 
rich. I sold some trees to a farmer once, and he 
complained that he conld not raise them; but 
no wonder, He set them in a hog yard, then ma- 
nured them, and then mulched them; and when 
cold weather came they froze to death, of 
course, He killed them with kindness,” 

“There ia quite a knack in picking and mar- 
keting cherries,” we ventured to suggest. 

“Yes; great care is necessary, The stems 
must all be left on the fruit and no decayed ones 
should find their way.to the basket. I market 
in small packages in quart and 12 to 18-pound 
baskets, No time must be lost in shipping. 
Have your help to pick by the pound, not by the 
day. L employed from 12 to 20 pickers and paid 
them a cent per pound. When your fruit is 
ready for market pick it without delay. The 
prices received this season ranged from 6 to 15 
cents per pound,” 

There are 3,000 currant bushes on these prem- 
ines, set five feet apart, though Mr. P. regrets not 
having set them seven or eight feet distant. 
The bushes are cultivated in Spring until fruit 
sets, andagain assoon as the fruitis picked, Clean 
culture has much to do toward preventing the 
ravages of the currant worm. Grubbing close 
around the base of the bushes kills the insects 
before they have a chance to ascend them. In- 
stead of giving the worms bellibore altogether 
Mr. P. gives them only the first part-—with a shin- 
gle. His men go in and crush any, that can be 
seen, between two pieces of shingle. 

“What varieties do you grow ?” we asked, 

“T have 1,500 Cherry and Versailles, 500 White 
Grape, and 500 each of Red Dutch and Victoria, 
set out this Spring, 26 Fay’s New Frolic, now 
about two feet high, costing #1 apiece. . Most of 
my bushes arethe third season from planting, and 
this year. gold over two tons of them. ‘The 
Cherry currant outsells anything. White do not 
sell well, They are not so good for jelly, and I 
shall plant no more of them. I ship in 8-pound 
baskets in crates and received from eight to ten 
cents for the Cherry and from four to seven for 
all others.” 

Currants were considered a very profitable 
crop; but growers make a mistake in using helle- 
bore. Unless washed off it will cling to the fruit 
and hurt its sale, ana if washed it does not look 
#0 well, 

The peach orchard consisting, of 150 trees, is 
in a very flourishing condition. The trees were 
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Stump the World. While neighboring peach 
orchards are much troubled with the borer his 
isnot. A wire is used at the base of the tree, 
and in thorough hands no danger necd be feared 
from this insect, 

The plum orchard consists of 600 trees, set 15 
feet feet apart, 300 of which were put out this 
Spring. The varieties are Reine Claude, Quack- 
enbos, Purple Egg, and a new kind called the 
Guii. Black-knot has effected the trees but little, 
and ‘cutting away” isthe only remedy used. 
It is said thatin one orchard on the Hudson, 
where the plum crop last year brought $11,000 
on the trees, the trees have been so effected by 
black-knot as this year to be almost worthless. 
Of pears, Mr. P. has 1,500 trees, consisting of 
the Beurre d@ Anjou, Louis Bonne De Jersey, and 
Bartlett. He will this year ship most of his pears 
direct to Europe, also to Havana and Nova Scotia. 

‘Do you find foreign shipments enough more 
profitable to remunerate you?” we inquire’, 

“Yes; I have found them so in regard to 
apples. Lagt year I had but a partial crop and 
shipped only 700 barrels to Europe, but the pre- 
ceding year I sent 1,400 barrels over. The ex- 
pense for shipping is from $1.50 to $2 per bar- 
rel, and I have realized at least a dollar more, 
net, per barrel, than for what was sold here. 
The shipping of pears across the water has not 
met with success; but the packages have always 
been too large. Ishall risk a shipment this 
Fall.” - 

In raspberries and blackberries not so much 
has been done the year past as formerly. There 
are now planted on these grounds 2,000 Outh- 
berths, 500 Souhegans, and the ground is ready 
for as many Greggs. Of blackberries only the 
Snyder is grown, of which there are 1,000 plants. 
The Lawton was tried; but it froze down just 
enough to take oft the profits. 

These facts go to show that Columbia County 
has one fruit farm of which it may well be 
proud, and one that any prospective fruit grower 
may well take as a model, 

Onatuam, N. Y. 
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NOTES OF FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 


BY EK. Pf. POWELL. 


Ir isan excellent year to experiment with 
seedlings. All over the land such experiments 
should be under way. Taking the New Rochelle 
and the Carolina Raspberries as bases I shall 
sow @ quart of cach as wellasa few Greggs. These 
three berries come near a perfect berry, each in 
its way; but each one is decidedly defective. 
Among thousands of seedlings Iam inclined to 
think heredity will modify #o as to discard faults 
and intensify virtues. 

The season has been #0 moist that seedlings 
have thriven wonderfully, My vegetable garden 
and flower-beds have started a large number of 
grapes, mainly, I judge, from Concord. These 
I shall carefully transplant into rows im my ex- 
perimental garden, Raspberries are also most 
abundant in my cold frames and boxes, and 
elsewhere. These will also be preserved. Cur- 
rants will readily sow themselves. I should now 
have thousands but for an unfortunate freeze 
out two years ago, 

By carefully preserving what Nature sows for 
us and what we can sow ourselves, we are sure 
of progress. The perfect fruits are not yot 
obtained, 

Of raspberries I am inclined so far to take the 
following list. Of blacks, Davidson's Thornless, 
ripe two weeks before Gregg and just out as 
Gregg begins; so that for blacks we have from 
four to five weeks of fruitage. Of wild blacks and 
seedlings I find most come in with or close after 
Davidson, Of reds I would still plant for early 
Philadelphia, which is reliable, hardy, and of 
fair quality. To follow this Cuthbert, which is not 
really a good berry in flavor, but which is solid, 
very prolific, and hardy, It is too dry and harsh 
for the mouth. Lost Rubies I don’t feel that I 
have thoroughly tested, but am inclined to place 
it with Pride of the Hudson as two superb high- 
flavored berries,.and with me both hardy. The 
newer varieties I am not sure of. For. purple 
New Rochelle is grand, flavor good, an  enor- 
mous bearer, long in season, and large. Caroline, 
for yellow, is a marvel for productiveness, but 
really alittle bitter. Itis safe from birds, who 
do not recognize it asripe. It is of the black 
cap family in flavor, but of the reds in: bush, as 
the New Rochelle is of the blacks in bush and 
of the reds im flayor. Both these berries are 
cross-breeds undoubtedly. "The New Rochelle 
roots at the tips. Ihave two kinds sent me as 
‘Caroling; one of them distinctively a red in 
flavor and not the Caroline at all, but in flavor 
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is with roses. They will grow ina cold frame 
or hot-bed several inches the first season. Seed 
saved from a bed of choice varieties is sure to 
be cross-bred and to produce something inter- 
esting. 

Dahlias will often blossom from seed the first 
season. So with geraniums, Give dahlias water 
in great abundance and light soil; but ger- 
aniums the opposite. Gladiolas from seed had 
better be kept in cold frames for two years, or 
till ready to bloom. The third year treat them 
as ordinary bulbs. Seedlings of perennial phlox 
are not inclined to improve; but there is a 
chance, and they are easily raised. Mulch the 
beds thoroughly, as they come to bloom in a dry 
season, 

It is hardly worth while to be carried away 
with the tide and spend time on some special 
plant that has already a great deal of attention. 
There really are too many seedling potatoes al- 
ready; too many to get fairly tested. Other 
new varieties can hardly surpass the best now in 
the market—such as Clark’s No. 1, Beauty of 
Hebron, Late Rose and White Elephant. So 
with strawberries. We have two many candi- 
dates. Duchess, Cumberland, Downing, Sharp- 
less, Bidwell make a good list, covering the 
whole season, till the hundreds of marvelous 
new ones get sifted. 

A good field to work in is the lawn trees. 
Cross-bred elms are constantly springing up; 
and when we have the Norway and sugar maples 
near each other we may look for cross-bred ma- 
ples. Every peculiarity in the foliage and growth 
of seed trees should be studied, I have growing 
a cross-bred cork-barked elm, which has pecu- 
liarly fine tendencies for the shrub growth, that 
is to be clipped and kept in the bush form. 

At a small gathering of horticulturists the 
Gregg was pronounced the nearest to an ideal 
berry of anything yet produced; that is the sin- 
gle berry is as near perfect in size, shape, color 
and flavor as any berry of any sort. Among 
strawberries the nearest an ideal is the Cumber- 
land Triamph. It is perfect in shape and in 
size, and excellent in flavor and color and text- 
ure, The same group divided ita vote on pears 
between D’Anjon and Sheldon. 


In order to save the choicest seeds of the 
plants we propose to experiment with, it is well 
to label them ahead of time, or at least to mark 
with a strip of white cloth. Berry seeds do well 
thrown intoa heap of dirt, waste, vault refuse, 
and left out till Spring, and then sowed in rows. 
Seedlings, however, to serve our pleasure, must 
have good culture. [f neglected it will take five 
years to bring gladiolus to flower. If cared for 
well they will flower the second or at furthest 
the third year. The same is true of fruits and 
berries. By good culture we gain years in fruit- 
ing them. It is no test of a berry or grape to 
get a straggling bunch of fruit on a weak vine or 
cane. Pears and apples from seed, to fruit early, 
should be headed low and pruned in. In this 
way they will fruit by the fourth year or fifth. 

The last twenty years have revolutionized our 
fruits, vegetables, flowers and trees, And what 
is better they have revolutionized man’s relation 
to Nature, There are hundreds of farm boys 
now experimenting in the science and art of 
creating. Some of the best of our vegetables 
have come from men otherwise unheard ef, the 
plain farmers. 

I think the Van Mous theory of starting 
seedlings by going back each time to wild Nature 
and making a new start is wholly exploded. The 
finest horticultural creations have good parent- 
ageas arule. Nature has the possibilities of 
perfection ; but they are not often developed into 
Delaware grapes and Seckel pears by her unaided 
efforts. It is a permanent rule that the character- 
istics of the parents will be shown in the children, 
The old English Sweet and Bellefleur have chil- 
dren in nearly every old orchard in America. The 
old sweet Belle Bonnehas a soul progeny. The 
Ghilliflower has in other cases gone over to the 
sweet side, The Kirkland gives to seedlings the 
tough enduring wood it inherits from Belle- 
fleur and Sweet, of which it seems to be a cross. 

Cross-breeding 1 an art so simple and so 
charming that it should be understood by every 
moralist and taught to the farm boys, and ap- 
plied in a steady effort on each farm to progress 
in the quality of some sort of home production. 

Orton, N.Y. 
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CHEESE. 


Tux business of manufacturing cheese in the 
United States is simply enormous and constantly 
increasing. Almost all that is produced in this 
country is made in factories, and it is confidently 
asserted that American cheese stands first class 
in this industry. Our exports to Europe are in- 
creasing rapidly, and the time is not far distant 
when our land will be the great cheese market of 
the civilized world. Few seem to appreciate the 
economy of cheese as an article of diet, and 
probably the majority of American cheese-eaters 
take it in small quantities merely as a relisn 
or condiment, and not as one of the staple 
articles of food. This is partly the consequence 
of custom; for fashion governs our food much 
as it gove ns our dress. Our Dutch and English 
ancestors ate very much more cheese than we do, 








and their descendants still ‘remaining in the 
old homes continue to eat much more than those 
in America, Probably this is accounted for by 
the fact that on their first immigration into this 
country there were few cows here for many years, 
and the custom of eating cheese was discon- 
tinued and has never been fully resumed. 

For coloring cheese carrot juice is sometimes 
used; but most generally annotto, a material 
produced from the seeds of a small tree growing 
in Central and South America is used. It gives 
the cheese a dark, orange-red color, and is much 
used by the South American Indians for painting 
their bodies. The flavor of some cheese is varied 
by the addition of caraways or cummin ; others 
are prepared with herbs, Many foreign cheeses 
are mauufactured from the milk of sheep and 
goats. Those made of goat’s milk are usually 
small and oddly-shaped. The Mont d’Or cheese 
made in France is a yellow disk, five inches 
across, like a cake of solid honey. The taste is 
delicious. 

English cheese is invariably made from the 
milk of the cow. The principal descriptions, 
most of which are successfully imitated (and in 
some cases improved upon) in this country, are 
the Cheddar, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Dunlop, 
Gloucester (single and double), Lincolnshire, 
Norfolk and Wiltshire. The Stilton, the richest 
and dearest of all English cheese, is not manu- 
factured elsewhere with any degree of success. 
It is nearly double the price of all other English 
cheese, The pine-apple cheese is not, as many 
suppose, imported from Europe, but comes from 
Connecticut, and some from New York. The 
call for this variety has greatly diminished of 
late years, and it is gradually dropping out of 
the market. 

Many cheeses are made in Switzerland that 
weigh 100 pounds each and attract much atten- 
tion; but three of the largest cheeses yet made 
arrived in the ‘‘ Clyde” (Scotland) a short time 
ago from America, One of them weighed 2,400 
pounds and the other two 2,100 pounds each. 
They measured five feet in diameter by two feet 
two inches deep, the total circumference being 
sixteen feet. They are of splendid quality, and are 
the products of six days’ milk of a herd of 800 
cows owned by Dr. L. L. Wright, Whitesboro, 
N.Y. 

Thomas Jefferson, when President of the 
United States was presented with a cheese that 
weighed 1,600 pound’s by the people of Cheshire, 
Massachusetts.—Tnomas J, Bowpitcu, in Troy 


Times, 
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THE TIMBER CULTURE ACT. 


On the prairies of the West is where exists the 
great necessity of forests and where the benefits 
ot the timber culture act is felt. Nothing is 
more important to increase the quantity of crops, 
to prevent the evaporation of moisture, to ameli- 
orate the climate and afford protection for man 
and beast, both in Winter and Summer, There 
will, no doubt, be an effort made in Congress to 
repeal the timber culture act. Mr. C.8. Sargent, 
in the North American Review, says it has failed 
entirely in accomplishing what was honestly ex- 
pected, it has given rise to gigantic frauds and 
encourages the planting of trees where trees can- 
nct grow unless artificially irrigated, etc. 

In regard to the working of the act in West- 
ern Nebraska, as far West as the 100th meridian 
and beyond, the writer has given personal ob- 
servation, and the practical results of planting 
trees on timber claims differ widely from the 
foregoing statement. In Buffalo (200 miles 
west of the Missouri River) and adjacent coun- 
ties there is at least 500 quarter-sections where 
groves of from 5 to 80 acres have been planted 
on timber entries and are growing well. On 
many of these are thousands of trees 30 to 40 
feet in hight, and from 8 to 10 inches in diame- 
ter, grown from sprouts and seeds since the act 
became a law in 1878. Hundreds of instances 
might be given similar to the following: One 
man in Dawson County, near the 100th merid- 
ian, where wiseacres a few years ago fixed the 
western limit of rainfall, has thirty acres of 
cotton-wood on his claim, when the law only re- 
quires ten. These trees are thirty feet high, 
planted in rows north and south half a mile 
long. 

Within a mile isa solid tract of twenty acres 
of box elders, twelve feet high, grown from the 
seed sown where they stand, and in a half a day’s 
ride ten claims were passed, all the young trees 
showing a good growth. Still further west and 
beyond that imaginary rain line, numbers of 
timber claims were found, and the trees were as 
flourishing as those two hundred and fifty miles 
eastward. Colonel J. H. Roe, of Kearney, com- 
menced in 1874 and has now 45,000 trees of cot- 
ton wood, maple, ash, walnut, and box elder of 
all sizes up to forty feet high and thirty inches 
in circumference, sufficient to keep two or three 
families in fuel ; and the trees and land are worth 
three times the cost and labor of planting. The 
man who says trees will not grow on the prairies, 
and grow just as well as corn or potatoes, is will- 
fully ignorant of the facts. What has been said 
about the western portion of Nebraska is true as 
to the whole state, as well as those sections of 
Kansas and Dakota which have been settled 
since the act became a law ; and it was one of the 
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greatest benefits ever conferred upon the prairie 
country. There is no more land stealing under 
this than there is under the homestead act, and 
as far as it applies to citizens, it is much more 
general in its benefils. The latter requires the 
claimant to live on the land for a term of years 
before he can obtain a title. 


‘phe timber claim is open to the doctor, the 
lawyer, and in fact all classes of citizens, the 
only requirement being that ten acres of the 
land shall be plowed, cropped and planted with 
trees, that they shall be cultivated and protected ; 
andif thisis not done no one can get a title. 
Many are plowing a strip around a quarter-sec- 
tion and planting, which isa great advantage to 
the adjacent lands, preventing the force of the 
wind and driving snow. Others who have claims 
in connection with homesteads are putting the 
whole into timber and seeding with tame grasses, 
combining protection and Winter pasturage. 
Some may say the doctor or the merchant have 
no right to the benefits of this act, but it might 
be difficult for them to tell why the mechanic, 
the hired man or the hired girl should not have 
a square piece of the public domain which is 
offered, if they comply with the terms and plant 
trees. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
where a new settler in a town, no matter what 
his occupation, takes a timber claim, he becomes 
interested in getting what he has looked forward 
to—the possession of real estate and a future 
home, This makes him a permanent settlor, and 
any one who knows anything about the settle- 
ment of new Western towns knows there is a great 
difference between a fixed settler and one who is 
liable to drift about according to fancy or cir- 
cumstances, 

Upon inquiry [ find that a large number of 
timber ciaims are taken by townspeople, who pay 
the farmer settlers near by for the breaking, 
plowing, and cultivation, planting and pro- 
tection against fircs. By this both parties be- 
come interested and benefitted by the transac- 
tion. In the Neobrara land district in the north- 
western part of the state, 400,000 acres are en- 
tered, and 200,000 in the adjoining Nelgh dis- 
trict under the lumber act. Ex-Governor Fur- 
nas, in a recent address before the National Agri- 
cultural Convention, estimates the total number 
of trees planted in this state from 1854 to 1882, 
inclusive, at 403,000,000. The whole West is in- 
terested in the continuation of the lumber cul- 
ture act. It should not be repealed, but perhaps 
amended, so that a tract once filed on, though 
the entry might be canceled for nonfulfillment 
of the law, still it should always remain for the 
purposes of timber culture, and not be open for 
homestead entry or pre-emption,—J, T, ALLAN, 
in The Inter-Ocean. 
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CROPPING AND MANURING. 


Farmers are frequently advised by certain 
agricultural journals to double-crop their land 
for the purpose of increasing their profits. 
Though well meant, the advice is often mis- 
chievous, because based on serious misrepresenta- 
tion of facts. True, there are some cases where 
such a system of cropping would prove a good 
practice ; and these are quoted as examples wor- 
thy of general following. A closer investigation, 
however, shows that farmers who successfully 
grow two crops in a single season from the same 
field have soil well drained, well manured and 
under thorough cultivation. It may be safely as- 
sumed that farmers who have succeeded 1n bring- 
ing their land into this high condition are not 
greatly in need of advice from any quarter. 
They are a law unto themselves, and if they 
do or do not follow a certain course the re- 
sult justifies their action. For the great major- 
ity of farmers the attempt to grow two crops in 
a seasonon the same land is, however, a mis- 
take. Asa rule they cannot make or in any way 
procure manure enough to cultivate all their land 
so as to produce one maximum crop per year, So 
long as this is the fact their wiser course is to do 
as they have been doing—cultivate what they 
can manure thorougbly anJ let the remainder 
rest; or, in other words, sow clover and grass 
seed and thus slowly recuperate its wasted tertil- 
ity. If all that is plowed is weil manured and 
thoroughly talled, it will probably make a profit- 
able crop. It is on the profits of cultivated 
crops that all agricultural improvement must be 
based. 

Market gardeners often clear off early crops 
and replant or resow with something else. But 
the profits of market gardening and the nearness 
of market gardens to cities and villages permit 
the purchase of large quantities of manure, 
Ordinary farmers cannot use thisadvantage. It 
is not the cost of the manure itself that deters 
them, but the impossibility of securing it near 
their farms. Manure can often be had in cities 
at a dollar a load, and in the Summer season 
for even less. The market gardener, two or 
three miles out can draw several loads por day. 

At five miles he may draw two loads ; but this 
with one team makes a journey of twenty miles. 
Double this distance, only ten miles from the 
city, and not more than one load per day can be 
drawn, which will easily make the manure cost 
on the land $4 per load. Beyond fifteen miles 
from the city or large village the farmer is prac- 








tically precluded from. buying stable manure, 
and must rely on what he can make, supple- 
mented by concentrated commercial fertilizers. 
It is possible to improve land in this situation, 
but it precludes heavy cropping. A larger 
proportion of the farm must be kept in com- 
parative rest. More clover and grass seed 
should be sown, and every year a portion of 
the land in grass should be plowed up for culti- 
vation, while an equal quantity of cultivated 
land is reseeded, There is an advantage both 
ways in having these changes succeed each other 
as rapidly as possible. The first crop on a clover 
sod is usually the most valuable ; and the first year 
of seeding gives a proportionately greater increase 
of fertility than can be secured by keeping the 
sod longer without plowing. Instead of seeking 
two crops per yeur, it would be better if the 
newly-plowed sod could be reseeded while its 
fertility is only slightly diminished. 

The use of soiling and ensilage feeds makes 
more extensive cropping practicable by greatly 
increasing the amount of manure that can be 
provided. It is slow work increasing fertility 
by the stock kept on hay and grass. They 
do not yield enough, and the amount of ma- 
nure made is necessarily small, But, with 
fifteen to thirty tons of ensilage per acre, it 
becomes possible to manure much more 
heavily. In fact, about the only instances of 
successful double-cropping reported in ordi- 
nary. farming.-are from ensilage-made ma- 
nures and for ensilage crops. It is not un- 
common for progressive farmers to cover the 
land intended for fodder corn with as much 
manure as can be plowed under; and after 
the corn is removed the land is sown with 
rye, to be cut and fed in the Spring, and this 
is also top-dressed during the Winter. Land 
thus treated cannot fail to improve in fertil- 
ity, and if successive portions of the farm 
are put under this course, the whole may be 
brought into as high condition as desired, 

To secure such a condition of the land should 
be the farmer’saim. When the soil is rich in 
fertility he can do anything he chooses, Until 
it is, the most profitable crops are those which 
again go to the soil with as little loss as possible. 
If we follow this practice, the more we cultivate 
and the larger crops we grow, the more rapidly 
will the soil increase in fertility. The necessities 
of farmers haye compelled the reverse of this 
process—growing cropa to sell, without regard 
to maintaining fertility. With the more pro- 
ductive ensilage crops it may fairly be hoped 
that the quantities of manure produced will in- 
crease, while at the same time the farmer 
will be able to make as much or even 
more money than under the old systems, 
In a large section of the country the old 
methods were rapidly running themselves ont, 
Lack of fertility has caused the abandonment of 
thousands of acres that will no longer pay for 
cultivating. For such land progressive farming 
is the only farming possible, And it is scarcely 
less necessary to save the soil that has not yet 
been exhausted from coming into like condition. 
The ensilage system is, in fact, best adapted to 
rich soil; for it requires a maximum growth of 
crop, which fertile soil only can give. On such 
soil it yields an immediate return in milk, butter, 
beef and other ensilage products, while on poor 
soil for a time the profits must largely go toward 
putting the land in condition for profitable work- 
ing. 
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THE SUNFLOWER AS AN INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANT. 





Ir may not be generally known that the sun- 
flower (Helianihus annuus), which has lately 
been brought into such notoriety by the ‘‘ msthet- 
ic” school, has considerable claims to attention 
from an industrial point of view. Its some- 
what nut-like seeds—or, as Baron Ferdinand von 
Muller describes them, “ seed-like nutlets”—af- 
ford an excellent oil, which is not only useful as 
a lubricant for machinery, but is one of the best 
of table oils. The seeds, again, afford admira- 
ble food for poultry, the stocks furnish a good 
textile fiber, and the blossom yield a brilliant, 
lasting yellow dyc. So bighly does Baron von 
Muller think of the virtues of the plant that he 
includes it in his list of selected plants suitable 
for acclimatization and industrial cultivation in 
the Colony of Victoria. As much aa fifty bush- 
els of seedlings have been obtained from an acre 
of ground, under favorable conditions, and as 
much as fifty gallons of oil can be pressed from 
such a crop. When he states that about six 
pounds of seeds are required to sow an acre, 
from which such an enormous return is possi- 
ble, it is scarcely surprising to be told that “ the 
return from a sunflower, field. is attained within 
a few months.” The plants, the same authority 
states, prefer calcareous soily Baron von Myl-, 
ler, however, has not by any means exhausted 
the list of virtues which the plant possesses, 
The Chinese, who have so far appreciated its 
properties as to use its fiber in adulterating and 
dyeing their silk favrics, and ite oil not only as a 
lubricant but as an illuminant, state that ite 
flowers supply the best bee food, and that the 
“+ cake” left afver expressing the oil is superior to 
linseed cake as a food for cattle. The leaves are 





also employed as a substitute for or for mixing 
with tobacco, g 
ufacture the 
such testimony to its good qual itpis inter- 
esting to know that several acres of land are to 
be sown with sunflowers in the Thames valley 
year. ‘Will the “westhetes” discard the 
bh as.a symbol of their faith when they find 
it is actually turned to commercial purposes ?— 
Colonie and India. 





~ HORSBORD'S A ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 

Dr. C. H.8,. Davis; Meriden, Conn., says: ‘I 
have used it asa pleasant and cooling drink in 
fevers, and have been very much pleased with it,” 








AGRICULTURAL. 
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This wire contains six times as man it her bs per 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that is as effi. 
cient against small as against large animals. It will 
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AMERICAN FENCING CO., 284 West 20th st, N. ¥ 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
, Newark, N. J. 


Factory 
ofa Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
row 
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EYE WATER. 


This well-known and thoroughly efficient remedy for 
diseases of the J, bas poguised a world-wide reputa- 
tion durin, hty-one years; and it is ey 
markable tect thy that thin aretatesien has n sustained 
simply y the merits of the medicine itself, and not 
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tensi ayertiain ‘The man Pibou. 
nauidn wh orn nave juned Yt will I bear testimony to the 
ruth of thie statemen 
Manufactured only by JOHN L. THO iN, 
BONS & OO., Taor, N. Y.” Price 2 cents, Sold by all 
ruggis' 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





We have badso many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tat INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year, The cover has “THe iNDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a bandsome volume, ‘They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of gne dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.0, m. the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents cach, The usa! price is 
$1.50, Acut of the File or Biuder given 
below : 
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The luster of fine 
linen rapidly becomes 
impaired by washing 
them with soap con- 
taining too much alka- 
li, which cuts the fiber, 
so roughens and de- 
stroys the finish. The 
Ivory Soap contains 
no free alkali, so its 
use insures ‘snowy 
“linen of g#ossy 
“beauty.’! 






Manufactured 
under the Perry Patents 
by the 
BRIDGEPORT CART CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


’ 
_Seo Illustrated Price List. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


THE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TODAY 





Send J-cent stamp for illustrated 
catal 


e. 
“THE POPE M'F’G ©v., 
507 Washington **.. Roston, _ 


TANITESSS 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 


Fourth of Julv. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 








We manufacture the pest Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNBICELLED FIREWORKS C0, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


STEAM EATING 


APPARATUS, 
Combining the Latest Imprevements. 
BEAVING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 

LseBOSOUET BROS, 75 Union &t. Boston. 














THAT THE AMMAN MACTIOE GEDTLY 


is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhwa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





T. ASPINWALL & SON, 
Nos. 75 and 77 We Went at. Hee Hireet. New Yerk 
TILES jf. of aa | lescriptions or Floors, Walls 


MANTELS, GRAT POTTERY, Etc. 
Sole Agents for MI ONS and for the 
CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 
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Established 1780 
Catalogues furnished 
‘OlTs ‘genta ‘gOS ‘fuze 
"yng 33dmg ¢ °ON 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Chureh, and Lodge Furniture, 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston. Mass. 


THE FOUNTOGRAPH. 


ALWAYS WRITES. INK FOR 10 DAYS. 
NEVER CT.OGS Wear for 10 years, 















Price from 8\.40 to $10. 
Call and try. 


STATIONERS 


THE A. S. FRENCH CO. MFRS., 


19 BROADWAY, N. Y., Ground floor, W. U. Tel. Bldg 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested for forty xe re. Warranted 
in every respect. Send for circular. 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
28 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT 8T., 
NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining. 
Boon 







to 
those who are un- 
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sti A 
the as d, 


FOLDING CHAIR o., Hew Haven, CON. 


= BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 





Branch Warehouses . 
87 John 8t., New York, and 
107 Lake &t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS @F 
PUMPS, 
Rypapentio Be Rams 
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SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed—Su Com/ort 
- Pet OTOMATIOALLY ADoUsE AD 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 
The individual wearing it will not be conscious of 
its presence, 


ree. Bald’ yevens Tension son mall safely 
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NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S/|# 


SHOE STORE, 


25 Woot 20d St. bet, Fifth sod Sixth Avs., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment its one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores tn the city. Men's, Wemen'’s 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than « third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
{rom the country will have the best attention. 
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RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 





Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & North-Western 


RAILWAY 
is the best and shortest route to and 
from Ohicago and Council Bluffs (Omaha), 
and that it is preferred by all well-posted 
travelers when passing to or from Colo- 
rado or California. It also operates the 
best route and the short line between 


CHICAGO 


AND 
ST. PAUL AND ear ebay 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison 
Howard (Green Bay), Wis., ions Owatonna, 


ante ite 800 
i a ep of the a of supe- 
riority en the patrons o' road are 
Y which are the finest that 
human art and ingenuity can create ; ite PALA- 
TIAL SLEEPING CARS, which are models of 
comfort and ey its PALACE ~ py 
ROOM CARS, which are unsurpassed any; 
and its widely celebrated 
NORTHWESTERN DINING CARS 
the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere, In short, it is asserted that IT IS 
a BEST EQUIPPED RVAD IN THE 
All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chi , business centers, Summer re- 
sorts and no hunting and oy! grounds are 
accessible by the various branches of this road. 
It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road, 
and has over four hundred mger conductors 
constantly caring for its millions of — 
Ask your ticket agent for tick . this 
route, AND TAKE NONE OTHER. nr lead- 
ing ticket agents sell them, It costs no more to 
travel on this route, that gives first-class accom- 
modations, than it’ does to go by the poorly- 
uipped roads. 
‘or maps, descriptive circulars, and Summer 
resort papers, or other information not obtain- 
able at your local ticket office, write to the 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which wil! 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............+- 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...............++ 

All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GRD PRTEE BUED.. ccccocccssccccsccccccccsccoess 0 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
I icc cccsaceentasetiberseeapedsée 0 50 


Orders, with the cash 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Judependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 








PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
53 Numbers (postage tree).........0...0cececeees 83 00 
26 ad (6 mos.) Gate csecececssces 150 
13 7 ee ee rr 75 
4 “ (1 month), ee 20 
2 as (2 weeks), 7 $ hesédineieem 20 
1 Number (1 week), ©. piteateenie 10 
One subscription two years,..........-....e00005 5 00 


One subscription with one new subscriber, in 


GD BOTTING occ ccccccccccccccecsccesccccoe os 7 0e 


OO tere een eeaeteeee 


SRP GNE cccccccece. ccvcccccescosce cence 10 00 
One subscription five years.............0s.0...005 10 00 
Any mumber over five at the same rate, invari- 


ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Tax INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se - 
cure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
For which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 
tar” Make all remittances payable tu the order of 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

ga” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the meney in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to de so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page «2? 
the and to + By y two or three weeks vious 

deri wanabere may 
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ts in London to aiesite ee 
are our — on ptions 
and ad’ ents. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1ss3. 


OrueEr first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
iu connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

PKR AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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